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TO THE aEADIR. 

In presenting to the public a new and improved edition of this record of 
hie wanderings, the author could not justly suffer the opportunity to go by, 
without expressing his grateful acknowledgment of tJie kindness with which 
his work has been received. Although his aim was simply to give a narra- 
tive of personal experience, which it was hoped might be of some value to 
many a toiling student in the college of the world, he was aware that it 
wouhi be considered a lest of his literary abihty, and that whatever hearing 
he might have hoped to obtain for the works of maturer years, would he de- 
pendent on its success. With a total Ignorance of the arts of hook-making, 
and uncertain whether a new voice from the track where thousands had been 
before hun, would find a patient auditory, it was therefore not without con- 
siderable anxiety that he gave his volume to the world. But he was not 
prepared to hope for such an immediate and generous favor as it received. 
By the press of our own country, as well as the more rigid reviewers of 
Great Britain, whatever merits it possesses were cordially appreciated, while 
its faults were but lightly touched — pei^iaps from a sympathy with the youth 
of the author and the plan of his enthusiastic pilgrimage. But what was 
most grateful of all, he learned that many another young and hopeful spirit 
had been profited and encouraged by his own experience, and was ready to 
try the world with as little dependence on worldly means. The letters he 
received from persons whose hopes and circumstances were what his own 
had been, gave welcome evidence that he had not written in vain. He will 
not say that this knowledge repaid him for whatever toil and hardship he had 
nndergone ; whoever is subjected to the same experience will learn that it 
brings its own reward to the mind ; — but it will nerve him henceforth to bear 
any lot, however severe, through which he may be enabled to say a word 
that shall cheer or strengthen another. 

He is now fully aware how much he has omitted from these pages, which 
would have been curious and perhaps instructive to the reader ; — how many 
blunders of inexperience ; hoiy much thoughtlBBa confidence in the world ; 
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iv TO THE READER. 

how many piunful struggles with pride, and a txjo-seltiisb independence ; how 
ttiany strange estramities of want and amusing espedienta of relief. IBs 
reluctance to relate much Ihiit was entirely personal and could not hive been 
told without some little sacrifice of feeling, has sineo been regretted, from 
JJie belief that it might have been WBefu! to others. Perhips, however, it 
will be better that each one should Jearn these lessons for himself There 
ia a sensatian of novelty, which, even in the most emban-assmg sitnahons, 
produces a desperate kind of enjoyment, and in addihon to tins, the sufferer's 
sympathies for humanity are very much deepened and enlaiged by an ac- 
quaintance with ila tiials. 

In preparing the present edi^on of his book, tlie author at Sret contem- 
plated a complete revteion. The fact that seven editions had been sold in 
a year and a half frem the publication, seemed to require that he should make 
such improvements as his riper judgment suggested, and which should render 
it more worthy of so extensive a circulation. But further reflection con- 
vinced him that it would be best to make little change. It was written 
during his wanderings — partly by the wayside, when resting at mid-day, and 
partly on the rough tables of peasant inns, iu the sUllness of deserted ruins, 
or amid the sublime solitude of the mountain-top. It thus reflecla fiuthfuHy 
the impress of his own mind, in every part of the journey, and he would 
prefer that it should remain a boyish work, however lacking in finish of 
compoMtion, rather than risk taking away whatever spirit it may have caught 
fi^m nature. Some particulars, which have been desired by persons about 
to undertake a similar joniney, and which may be generally interesUng, have 
been given in a new chapter at the close. With this addition, and that of a 
eketch illustrating the costume of a pedestrian, which lias been made by a 
poet and artist friend, the work is again given to the public The autlior 
may hereafter be better able lo deserve Jheir commendation. His wander- 
ings are not yet over, 

Nbw-Yoek, August, 184S, 
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PREFACE. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 



The book which follows, requires little or no introduction. 
It tells its own story, and tells it well. The interest in it, 
which induces the writer of this preface to be its usher to 
the public, in simply that of his having chanced to be among 
the first appreciators of the author's talent— an appreciation 
that has since been so more than justified, that the writer ia 
proud to call the author of this buolt his friend, and bespeak 
attention to the peculiar energies he has displayed in travel 
and authorship. Mr. Taylor's poetical productions while he 
was still a printer's apprentice, made a strong impression on 
the writer's mind, and he gave them their due of praise ac- 
coi-dingly in the newspaper of which he was then Editor. 
Some correspondence ensued, and other fine pieces of writ- 
ing strengthened the admiration thus awakened, and when 
the young poet-mechanic came to the city, and modestly an ■ 

nounced the bold determination of visiting foreign lands 

with means, if they could be got, but with reliance on 
manual labor if they could not — the writer, understanding 
the man, and seeing how capable he was of carrying out 
his manly and enthusiastic scheme, and that it would work 
uncorruptingly for the improvement of his mind and cha- 
racter, counselled him to go. He went— his book tells how 
successfully for all his purposes. He has returned, afler two 
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years' absence, with large knowledge of the world, of men 
and of manners, with a pure, invigorated and healthy mind, 
having passed all this time abroad, and seeti and accomplished 
more than most travelers, at the cost of only $500, and this 
sum earned on the road. This, in the writer's opinion, is 
a fine instance of character and energy. 'I'Jie booli, which 
records the difficulties and struggles of a printer's apprentice 
achieving this, must be interesting to Americans. The pride 
of the country is in its self-made men. 

What Mr. Taylor is, or what he is yet to become, can- 
not well he touched upon here, but that it will yet be wiitten, 
and on a bright page, is, of course, his own confident hope 
and the writer's confident expectation. The book, which is 
the record of his progress thus far, is now cordially com- 
mended to the public, and it will be read, perhaps, more 
understandingly after a perusal of the following outline 
sketch of the difficulties the author had to contend with — a 
letter" written in reply to a note from the writer asking for 
some of the particulars of his start and progress : 

To. Mr. Willis,— 

My dear Sir: — 
Nearly three years ago (in the beginning of 1844) the 
time for accomplishmg my long cherished desire of visiting 
Europe, seemed to arrive. A cousin, who had long intended 
going abroad, was to leave iu a few months, and although I 
was then surrounded by the most unfavorable circumstances, 
I determined to accompany him, at whatever hazard. I haa 
still two years of my apprenticeship to serve out ; I was en- 
tirely without means, and my project was strongly opposed 
by my friends, as something too visionary to be practicable 
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A short, time before, Mr. Griswold advised me to pub- 
lish a smaH volume of youthful eifusions, a few of which 
had appeared in Graham's Magazine, which he then edited ; 
the idea struck me, that by so doing, I might, if they should 
be favorably noticed, obtain a newspaper correspondence 
which would enable me to make the start. 

The volume was published ; a sufficient number was sold 
among my friends to defray all expenses, and it was chari- 
tably noticed by the Philadelphia press. Some literary 
friends, to whom I confided my design, promised to aid me 
with their influence. Trusting to this, I made arrangements 
for leaving the printing-oflice, which I succeeded in doing, 
by making a certain compensation for the remainder of my 
time. I was now fully confident of success, feeling satisfied, 
that a strong will would always make itself a way. After 
many applications to different editors and as many disap- 
pointments, I finally succeeded, about two weeks before our 
departure, in making a partial engagement. Mr. Chandler 
of the United States Gazette and Mr. Patterson of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, paid me fifty dollars, each, in advance for 
twelve letters, to be sent from Europe, with the probability 
of accepting more, if these should be satisfactory. This, 
with a sum which I received from Mr. Graham for poems 
published in his Magazine, put me in possession of about a 
hundred and forty dollars, with which I determined to start, 
trusting to future remuneration for letters, or if that should 
fail, to my skill as a compositor, for I supposed I could at 
the worst, work my way through Europe, like the German 
hand werker. Thus, with another companion, we left 
home, an enthusiastic and hopeful trio. 

I need not trace our wanderings at length. After eight 
months of suspense, during which time my small means were 
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entirely exhausted, I received a letter from Mr, Patterson, 
continuing the engagement for the remainder of my stay, 
with a remittance of one hundred dollars from himself and 
Mr. Graham. Other remittances, received from time to time, 
enabled me to stay abroad two years, during whicli I tra- 
veled on foot upwards of three thousand miles in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. I wa^ obliged, however, to 
use the strictest economy— to live on pilgrim fare, and do 
penance in rain and cold. My means several times entirely 
failed ; but I was always relieved from serious difiQculty 
through unloolied-for friends, or some unexpected turn of 
fortune. At Rome, owing to the expenaea and embarrass- 
ments of traveling in Italy, I was obliged to give up my 
original design of proceeding on foot to Naples and across 
the peninsula to Otranto, sailing thence to Corfu and making 
a pedestrian journey through Albania and Greece. But the 
main object of my pilgrimage is accompUshed ; I visited the 
principal places of interest in Europe, enjoyed her grandest 
scenery and the marvels of ancient and modem art, became 
familiar with other languages, other customs and other in- 
stitutions, and returned home, after two years' absence, wil- 
ling now, witi) satisfied curiosity, to resume life in America. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

J. Batabd Taylor. 
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VIE W^S A. FOOT. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE VOYAGE. 



y h dh id 



m d m h St hu- 

d g pos- 

aessed of a small sum, to be earned bj lelters descriptive of tbinga 
abroad, and on the 1st of July, 1844, set sail for Liverpool, uith 
a relative and friend, whose circumstances were somewhat eiiiii. 
lar to mine. How far the success of the experiment and the ob- 
ject of our long pilgrimage were attained, these pages will ahriiv. 



LAND AND SEA. 
There are eprings that rise in the greenwood's beilrt, 

Where its leafy glooms are cast, 
And the branches droop in the solemn ulr, 

Unjtirred by tie sweeping blast- 
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There are bills that lie in the noontide oalm, 

On the lap of the quiet earth ; 
And, cnjwn'd witi gold by ;he ripened grain, 

Surround my place of birth. 

Dearer are these to my pining heart, 

Tliaii the beauty of tie deep, 
When the moonlight fiills in a belt of gold 

On the wavis that heave in sleep. 
The rustling talk of the clustered leavea 

Tliat sliade a well-known door. 
Is sweeter far than the booming sound 

Of the breaking waTC before. 

When night on the oceau sinks calmly down, 

I climb the Tassel's prow. 
Where the foam-wreath glows with its phosphor light, 

Like a crown on a eea-nymph's brow. 
AboTe, through the lattice o" rope and spar, 

The stars in their beauty bum ; 
And the spirit longs to ride Lheir beams, 

And back to the loved return. 

They say that the sunset is brighter far 

When it sinks behind the sea ; 
That the stars shine out witj a softer fire — 

Not thus they seem to me. 
Dearer the flush of the crimson west 

Through trees that ray childhood knew, 
When the star of lore, with its ailier lamp, 

Lights the homes of the tried and true ! 

Could one live on the sense of beauty alone, exempt from the 
Hi oesslty of " creature comforts," a sea- voyage would be delight- 
ful. To the landsman there is sublimity in the wild and ever, 
varied forms of the oceati ; they fill his mind with living images 
of a glory he had only dreamed of before. But we would have 
been willing to forego all this and get hack the comforts of the 
shore. At New York we took passage in the second cabin of 
the Oxford, which, as usual in the Liverpool packets, consisted 
of a small space amid-ships, fitted up with rough, temporary 
berths. The communication with the deck is by an open hatch. 
way, which in storms is closed down. As the passengers in this 
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cabin furnish their own provisions, we made ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of certain storehouses on Pine St. wharf, and 
purchased a lai^e box of provisions, which was stowed away under 
our narrow berth. The coolc, for a small compensation, took on 
himself the charge of preparing them, and we made ourselves as 
comfortable as the close, dark dwelling would admit. 

As we approached the Banks of Newfoundland, a gale arose, 
which for two days and nights carried us on, careering Mazeppa- 
like, up hill and down. The sea looked truly magnificent, al- 
though the sailors told us it was nothing at all in comparison with 
the storms of winter. But we were not permitted to pass the 
Banks, without experiencing one of the calms for which that neigh- 
borhood is noted For three da^ s w e lay almost motionless on the 
glassy water somelmies surrounded by large flocks of sea gulls. 
The weed brougH by tie gulf strtam floated around — aone 
branches we fished up were full of beautiful little sheila Once 
a large school of black fish came around the ve<!sel and the car. 
penter climbed down on tht fore chains with a harpoon to strike 
one. Scarcely had he taken his position when thev all darted 
otf in a straight line through the water and were 'K)oa out of 
sight. He said the> smelt the harpoon 

We congratulated ourseKes on having leached the Banks in 
seven days as it is cl isidcred the longest third pait of the pas- 
sage. But the hopes of reaching Liverpool m twenty dajs were 
soon overthrown A succession of southerly winds drove the 
vessel as far north as lat j5 deg , w ithout bringing us much nearer 
our destination It was extremely cold for we were but fi^e de- 
grees south of the latitude of Greenland, and the long northern 
twilights came on. The last glow of the evening twilight had 
scarcely faded, before the first glimmering of dawn appeared. I 
found it eslrcmely easy to read, at 10 P. M,, on the deck. 

We had much diversion on board from a company of Iowa In- 
dians, under the celebrated chief " White Cloud," who are on a 
visit to England. They are truly a wild enough looking com. 
pany, and helped not a little to relieve the tedium of the passage. 
The chief was a very grave and dignified person, but some of 
the braves were merry enough. One day we had a war-dance 
on deck, which was a. most ludicrous scene. The chief and two 
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braves sat upon the deck, beating violently a small drum ani3 howl. 
ing forth Iheir war.song, while the others in full dress, painted in 
a grotesque style, leaped about, brandishing tomahawks and 
spears, and terminating each dance with a terrific yell. Some 
of the men are very fine-looking, but the squaws are all ugly. 
They occupied part of the second cabin, separated only by a 
board partition from our room. This proximity was any thing 
but agreeable. They kept us awake more than hali the nighl, 
by singing and howling in the most dolorous manner, with the 
accompaniment of slapping their hands violently on their bare 
breasts. We tried an opposition, and a young German student, 
who was returning home after two years' travel in America, 
made our room ring with the chorus from Dcr Freischdtz — but 
in vain. They would howl and beat their breasts, and the pap- 
poose would, squall. Any loss of temper is therefore not to be 
wondered at, when I state that I could scarcely turn in my berth, 
much less stretch myself out ; my cramped limbs alone drove 
off half the night's slumber. 

It was a pleasure, at least, to gaze on their strong athletic 
frames. Their massive chests and powerful limbs put to shame 
our dwindled proportions. One old man, in particular, who 
seemed the patriarch of the band, used to stand for hours on the 
quarter deck, sublime and motionless as a. statue of Jupiter. An 
interesting incident occurred during the calm of which I spoke. 
They began to be fearful we were doomed to remain there for. 
ever, unless the spirits were invoked for a favorable wind. Ac- 
cordingly the prophet lit his pipe and smoked with great delib- 
eration, muttering all the while in a low voice. Then, having 
obtained a bottle of beer from the captain, he poured it solemnly 
over the stem of the vessel into the sea. There were some indi- 
cations of wind at the time, and accordingly the next morning 
we had a fine breeze, which the lowas attributed solely to the 
Prophet's incantation and Eolus' love of beer. 

After a succession of calms and adverse winds, on the 23th 
we were o'X the Hebrides, and though not within sight of land, 
the southern winds came to us strongly freighted with the " mea- 
dow freshness" of the Irish bogs, so we could at least smell it. 
That day the wind became more favorable, and the next morning 
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we were all roused out of our berths by sunrise, at the long 
wished-for cry of " land !" Just under the golden flood of lijght 
that streamed through the morning clouds, lay afar-off and indis- 
tinct the crags of an island, with the top of a light-house visiblo 
at one extremity. To the south of it, and barely distinguishable, 
so completely was it blended in hue with the veiling cloud, 
loomed up a lofty mountain, I shall never forget the sight ! As 
we drew nearer, the dim and soft outline it first wore, was broken 
into a range of crags, with lofty precipices jutting out to the sea, 
and sloping off inland. The white wall of the iight-house shone 
in the morning's light, and the foam of the breakers dashed up at 
the foot of the airy cliffs. It was worth all the troubles of a long 
voyage, to feel the glorious excitement which this herald of new 
scenes and new adventures created. The light-house was on 
Tory Island, on the north-western coast of Ireland. The Cap- 
taiQ decided on taking the North Channel, for, although rarely 
done, it was in our case neater, and ia certainly more interesting 
than the usual route. 

We passed the Island of Ennistrahul, near the entrance of 
Londonderry harbor, and at sunset saw in the distance the isl- 
ands of Jslay and Jura, off the Scottish coast. Next morning we 
were close to the promontory of Fairhead, a bold, precipitous head- 
land, like some of the Palisades on the Hudson ; the highlands of 
the Mull of Cantire were on the opposite side of the Channel, and 
the wind being ahead we t^cked from shore to shore, rutining so 
near the I 1 t th t Id tl e little thatched huts, 

stacks of p f d w f p t t the fields. It was a 

panoram th t d d f I land, and the fields of 

different Id p d t b f re us^ a brilliant mo- 

saic. T w d g p d A I Crag, the sea-bird's 

home, w fh ight th gh bo t t ty m les distant. 

On Su d y th Sth w pass d tl 1 fty headland of the Mull 
of Gallo d t d th I 1 b Here there was an oc- 

currence f p t 4. lan, belonging to the 

steerage, h h d b 11 th hip ge, died the morning 
before. &1 pp d t b f y varicious disposition, 

though th ght d d h be th ll of self-denial, prao- 

tiaea thro gh fil 1 ff t I tl m g she was speechless, 
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and while they were endeavoring to persuade her to give up her 
keys to the captain, died. In her pocket were found two parcels, 
containing forty sovereigns sen ed up w ith the most miserly care 
It was ascertained she had a widowed mother in the north of 
Ireland, ani judgmg her money ould be better applied than to 
paying for a luneral on shore, the (.■iptain gave ordeis fjr com 
tnitting the body to the waves It rimed drearily as her coip'se 
covered with starred bunting was held at the gangway wbilt, the 
captain read the funeral service ; then one plunge was heard, and 
R white object flashed up through the dark waters, as the ship 
passed on. 

In the afternoon we passed the Isle of Man, having a beautiful 
view of the Calf, with a white stream tumbling down the rocks 
into the sea ; and at night saw the sun set behind the mountains 
of Wales. About midnight, the pilot came on board, and soon 
after sunrise I saw the distant spires of Liverpool. The Welsh 
coast was studded with windmills, all in motion, and the harbor 
spotted with buoys, bells and floating lights. How delightful it 
was to behold the green trees on the banks of the Mersey, and to 
know that in a few* hours we should be on land ! About 11 
o'clock we came to anchor in the channel of the Mersey, near the 
docks, and after much noise, bustle and confusion, were ti'ans- 
ferred, with our baggage, to a small steamboat, giving a parting 
cheer to the lowas, who remained on board. On landing, I stood 
a moment to observe the scene. The baggage-wagons, drawn by 
horses, mules and donkeys, were extraordinary ; jpen were going 
about crying " the celebrated Tralorum giTigerbread .'" which 
they carried in baskets; and a boy in the University dress, with 
long blue gown and yellow knee-breeches, was running to the 
wharf to look at the Indians. 

At last the carls were all loaded, the word was given to start, 
and then, what a scene ensued ! Away went the mules, the 
horses and the donkeys ; away ran men and women and children, 
carrying chairs and trunks, and boxes and bedding. The wind 
was blowing, and the dust whirled up as they dashed helter- 
skelter through the gate and started off on a hot race, down the 
dock to the depot. Two wagons came together, one of wliich 
was overturned, scattering the broken boxes of a Scotcfi family 
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over the pavement ; but while the poor woman was crying over 
her loss, the tide swept on, scarcely taking time to glance at the 
mishap. 

Our luggage was " passed" with little trouble ; the officer 
merely opening the trunks and pressing his hands on the lop. 
Even some American reprints of English works which my com- 
panion carried, and feared would be taken from him, were.passed 
over without a word. I was agreeably surprised at this, as from 
(he accounts of some ti'avellers, I had been led to fear horrible 
things of custom-houses. This over, we took a stroll about the 
city. I was first struck by seeing so many people walking in the 
middle of the streets, and so many gentlemen going about with 
pinks stuck in their button-holes. Then, the houses being all 
built of brown granite or dark brick, gives the town a sombre 
appearance, which the sunshine {when there is any) cannot dis- 
pel. Of Liverpool we saw little. Before the twilight had wholly 
faded, we were again tossing on the rough waves of the Irish 
Sea.. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On calling at the steamlioat office in Liverpool, to take passage 
to Port Rush, we found that the fare in the fore cabin was but two 
shillings and a half, while in the chief cabin it was six times as 
much. As I had started to make the tour of all Europe with a 
sum little higher than is sometimes given for the mere passage to 
and fro, there was no alternative — the twenty-four hours' discom- 
fort could be more easily endured than the expense, and as I 
expected to encounter many hardships, it was best to make a 
beginning. I had crossed the ocean with tolerable comfort for 
twenty-four dollars, and was determined to try whether England, 
where I had been told it was almost impossible to breathe without 
expense, might not also be seen by one of limited means. 

The fore cabin was merely a bare room, with a bench along 
one side, which was occupied by half a dozen Irishmen in knee- 
breeches and heavy brogans. As we passed out of the Clarence 
Dock at 10 P. M., I went bolow and managed to get a seat on one 
end of the bench, where I spent the night in sleepless misery. 
The Irish bestowed themselves about the floor as they best could, 
for there was no light, and very soon the Morphean deepness of 
their breathing gave token of blissful unconsciousness. 

The next morning was misty and rainy, but I preferred walk- 
ing the deck and drying myself occasionally beside the chimney, 
to sitting in the dismal room below. We passed the Isle of Man, 
and through the whole forenoon were tossed about very disagree, 
ably in the North Channel. In the afternoon we stopped at Larne, 
a little antiquated village, not far from Belfaat, at the head of a 
crooked arm of the sea. There is an old ivy-groivn tower near, 
and high green mountains rise up around. After leaving it, wa 
had a beautiful panoramic view of the northern coast. Many of 
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the pi-ecipioes are of the same formation as the Causeway ; Fair- 
head, a promontory of this kind, is grand in the extreme. Tlie 
perpendicular face of fluted rock is about three hundred feet in 
height, and toweriug up sublimely from the water, seemed almost 
to overhang our heads. 

My companion compared it to Niagara Falls petrified ; and I 
think the simile very stiiking. It is lilce a cataract falling in 
huge waves, in some places leaping out from a projecting rock, 
in others descending in an unbroken sheet. 

We passed the Giant's Causeway after dark, and about eleven 
o'clock reached the harbor of Port Rush, where, after stumbling 
up a strange old street, in the dark, we found a little inn, and 
soon forgot the Irish Coast and everything else. 

In the morning when we arose it was raining, with little pros- 
pect of fair weather, but having expected nothing better, we set 
out on foot for the Causeway. The rain, however, soon came 
down ia torrents, and we were obliged to take shelter in a cabia 
by the road-side. The whole house consisted of one room, with 
bare walls and roof, and earthen floor, while a window of thr^o 
or four panes supplied the light. A fire of peat was burning on 
the hearth, and their breakfast, of potatoes alone, stood on the 
table The oc upants leceived us with mde but genume hospi 
talitj giving us the only seats in the room to sit upon e\(.ept a 
rickety bedttead that stood id one corner end a snail table 
there was no otlier fuinituie in the hou=e The man apppired 
rather intelligent and although he complained of the haid ipsa 
of then bt had no sympathy wi h O Connell oi the P^peal 

We left thi, mise able hut es soon as it tea el lain ii —and 
though theie weie raanv cabin<i aloig the loid few uere beitei 
than this At length after pass ag the « alia of an old church 
in the midst of oldei tombs We saw the loofless towers of Dun 
luce Castle on th sea shoie It stands on an laolated lock, 
iJBing peipendieulailv two bundle 1 feet above the sea and c a 
nected with the clifls of the mainland fay a i mow aich ct ma 
sonrj On the summit f the (.lifls were the remains of the 
buildings wnere ihe ancient lords kept then vassal" An old 
lan wlotfkefa c\i. fit loi Luid Anti n on wl le j i j e ly 
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It is situateil, eliowed us the way down io tiie castle. We walked 
across the narrow ai-ch, entered the ruined hall, and looked down 
on the roi ng sea be ow It & 11 ranel tie nd s vept f r 
oislythougl tie decay g a che^ of tl e ba quot g ! all and 
waved the lo g g ass on the d sulate battle ne Ta below 

the ea foa ed wl e o the breake s a d =e t up in cp s ng- 
boo I a? the o t maurnful and desolate p cture I eve 
beheld There verp w le Io v d nge s yet e t p n ! dt 
sta vays vhera b stoop g do v 1 co Id a ce 1 a \ t Jit, 
top of OQe of he to vers and lool out nn the v !J cene y of 
the coast 

Going back, I found a way down the cliff, to the mouth of a 
cavern in the rock, which extends under the whole castle to the 
sea. Sliding down a heap of saud and stones, I stood under an 
aroh eighty feet high ; in front the breakers dashed into the en- 
trance, flingiiig the spray half-way to the roof, while the sound 
rang up through the arches like thutsder. It seemed to me the 
haunt of the old Noraemen's sea-gods ! 

" We left the road near Dualuce and walked along the smooth 
beach to the cliffe that surround the Causeway. Here we ob- 
tained a guide, and descended to one of the caves which can be 
entered from the shore. Opposite the entrance a bare rock called 
Sea Gull Isle, rises out of the sea like a church steeple. The roof 
at first was low, but we shortly came to a branch that opened on 
the sea, where the a i-h \vas fottj s \ eut n he ght The 1 eak 
ers dashed far into the caie and flotlcs of sea bi ds ended lound 
its nmuih. The sound of a gun was hke a deafenn g pea! 
of thunder, crashing fion arch to aich till it rolled out of the 
cavern. 

On the top of the hill a splendid hotel is eie ted foi vis tors 
to the Causeway ; afte passing this we dest-endeu to the base of 
the clitfs, which are heie upwaida gf foui huudied feet high ana 
soon began to find m the columnai fo^;mation o^ be icc s indi 
cations of our approacl 1 he guide po ated ot '^cme columns 
which appeared t) !a^e been melted 'and rua togethei fiom 
wSiich Sir Humphrey Davy attr buled theJofmation of the Cause 
way to the action of fi e iTear this is tl e Giant ^ i v ell, a spring 
of the purest water, the bottom formed by three porfsct hexa- 
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THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 

goes, and toe sides of regular columns. One of u 

that no giant had ever drunk fiom it, the old man answered — 

" Perhaps not ; but it was made by a giant — God Almighty !" 

From the well, the Causeway commences — a mass of columns, 
from triangular to octagonal, lying in compact forms, and extend- 
ing into the sea I was somew hit disappomted at fjrat, having 
supposed the Causeway to he of great hi'ight, hut I found the 
(Jnnts Loom, which ib the highe".! part of it to bo but about 
hdj feet fiom the Hiter The imguiar appearante of the 
rolumns and the many strange forms which thei assume, rcn 
der It ne;eithelpss, an object of the greatest inti, rest Walking 
out on the rocks we came to the Ladies' Chair, the seat, hack, 
sides and footstool, being all regularly formed b^ the broken 
columns The guide said that am lidy who would take three 
drink- from the Giant s Well then sit in this chair and think 
of any gentleman for whom she had a preference, would be mar 
ried before a twehemonih I asked him if it would answer as 
nell for gentlemen Jot b\ a wonderful coincidence we had each 
drank three limes at the well ' He sud it wouhl, anJ thought 
he was confirming his statement 

A cluster of columns about halfway up the clilf is cal'ed the 
Giant's Organ — from its very striking resemblance to that instru- 
ment, and a single rock, worn by the waves into the shape of a 
rude seat, is his chair A mile or two further along the coast, 
Iwo cliffs project from the range, leaving a vast semicircular 
space between, which, from its resemblance to the old Roman 
theatres, was appropriated for that purpose by the Giant. Half- 
way down the crags are two or three pinnacles of rock, called 
the Chimneys, and the stumps of several others can be seen, 
which, it is said, were shot off by a vessel belonging to the Span- 
ish Armada, ia mistake for the towers of Dunluco Castle. The 
vessel was aiterwai-ds wrecked in the bay below, which has ever 
since been called Spanish Bay, and in calm weather the wreck 
may be still seen. Many of tlie columns of the Causeway have 
been earned off. and sold as pillars for mantels — and though a. 
notice is put up threatening any one with the rigor of the law, 
depredations are occasionally made. 

Reluming, we left the road at Dunlice, and took a path which 
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led along the sumniit of the elite. The twilight was gathering, 
and the wind blew with perfect fury, which, combined with the 
black and stormy sky, gave the coast an air of extreme wildness. 
All at once, as we followed the winding path, the crags appeared 
to open before us, disclosing a yawning chasm, down which a 
large stream, falling in an unbroken sheet, was lost in the sjloom 
below. Witnessed in a calm day, there may perhaps be nothing 
striking about it, but coming upon us at once, through the gloom 
of twilight, with the sea thundering below and a scowling sky 
abuve, it was absolutely startling. 

The path at last wound, with many a steep and slippery bend, 
down the almost perpendicular crags, to the shore, at the foot of 
a giant isolated rock, having a natural arch through it, eighty 
feet in height. We followed the narrow strip of beach, having 
the bare crags on one side and a line of foaming breakers on the 
other. It soon grew dark ; a furious storm came up and swept 
like a hurricane along the sjiore. I then understood what Home 
means by " the lengthening Javelins of tlie blast," for every drop 
seemed to strike with the force of an arrow, and our clothes were 
soon pierced in every part. 

Then we went up among the sand hills, and lost each other in 
the darkness, when, after stumbling about among the gullies for 
half an hour, shouting for ray companions, I ibund the road and 
h ;ard my call answered ; but it happened to be two Irishmen, who 
came up and said — " And is it another gintleman ye're caliin' 
for ? we heard some one cryin', and didn't know but somebody 
might be kilt." 

Finally, about eleven o'clock we all arrived at the inn, drip- 
ping with rain, and before a warm fire concluded the adventures 
of our day in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEN LOMOND AND THE HISHLAND I 



it Londonderry called the next day at Port Rush, 
and we left in her for Greenock. We ran down the Irish coast, 
past Dunluce Caslle and the Causeway ; the Giant's organ was 
very plainly visible, and the winds were strong enough to have 
sounded a storm-song upon it. Farther on we had a distant view 
of Carrick-a-Rede, a precipitous rock, separated by a yawning 
chasm from the shore, frequented by the catcheis ot sea biids 
A narrow swinging bridge, which is only passable in calm wea 
ther, crosses this chasm, 200 feet above the water 

The deck of the steamer was crowded with Iri^ih, and certainly 
gave no veiy faiorable impression of the condition of the peas 
antry of Ireland On many of their countenances there was 
scarcely a maik of intelligence — they were a most brutalized 
and degraded company of beings Many of them were in a 
beastly state of intovicdlion, which, from the contents ot some of 
their po(,kets, was not likely to deciea&e As evening drew on, 
two or three begin singing and the others collected in groups 
around them One of them who sang with great spirit, was 
loudly applauded, and poured forth song after song, of the most 
rude and unrefined character 

We toDk a deck passage for three shillings, in preference to 
paying twenty for the cabin, and having secured a vacant place 
near the chimney, kept it during the whole passage. The waves 
were as rough in the Channel as I ever saw them in the Atlantic, 
and our boat was tossed about like a plaything. By keeping still 
we escaped sickness, but we could iiot avoid the sight of the mis- 
erable beings who filled the deck. Many of them spoke in the 
Irish tongue, and our German friend {the student whom I have 
already mentioned) noticed in many of the words a resemblaooe 
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to his mother tongue. 1 procured a bowl of soup from the stew. 
Brd, but as I was not able to eat it, I gave it to an old man whose 
hungry look and wistful eyes convinced me it would not be lost 
on him. He swallowed it with ravenous avidity, together with a 
crust of bread, which was all I had to give him, and seemed for 
the time as happy and cheerful as if all his earthly wants were 
satisfied. 

We-passed by the foot of Goat Fell, a lofty mountain on the 
island of A dpi th h the d irkne^s past the hills 

of Bute, 1 11 w nt red th CI I W d t G k t 

one o'clock t It d Ik g t d tb h t It 
streets, mtflm hm kdtl 1 

might fi d 1 d H took j a d m It t tb 

house ofap d wlhd p bdhhhltt 

strangers d th d t d d d th G man t 

another lodg pi 

Aa Irish t II ff m wl 1 d tl D mb t 

boat, comm dplygsoo fl IftC k dt y 

surprise, struck at once into " Hail Columbia." Then he gave 
" the Exile of Erin," with the most touching sweetness ; and I 
noticed that always after playing any air that was desired of him, 
he would invariably return to the sad lament, which 1 never 
heard executed with more feeling. It might have been the mild, 
soft air of the morning, or some peculiar mood of mind that in- 
fluenced me, but I have been far less affected by music which 
would be considered immeasurably superior to his. 1 had been 
thinking of America, and going up to the old man, I quietly bade 
him play " Home," It thrilled with a painful delight that almost 
brought tears to my eyes. My companion started as the sweet 
melody arose, and turned towards me, his face kindling with 
emotion. 

Dumbarton Eock rose higher and higher as we went up the 
Clyde, and before we arrived at the town I hailed the dim out- 
line of Ben Lomond, rising far off among the highlands. The 
town is at the head of a small inlet, a short distance from the 
rock, which was once surrounded by water. We went immedi- 
ately to the Castle. The rock is nearly 500 feet high, and from 
its position end great strength as a fortress, has been called the 
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Gibraltar of Scolland. Tlie top is surrounded with batliemcnis, 
and the armory and barracks stand in a cleft between the two 
peaks. We passed down a green lane, around tbe rock, and en- 
tered the eastle on the south side. A soldier conducted us through 
a narrow cleft, overhung with crags, to the summit. Here, from 
the remains of a round building, called Wallace's To«er, from 
its having been uaed as a look out station bv that chieftam we 
had a beautiful view of the whole of Leven Vale to Loch Lo- 
mond, Ben Lomond and the HighUnd^, and on the other hand, 
the Clyde and the Isle of Bute In the soft and still bdlrjmpsa 
of the morning, it was a lo\ely picture In the armorj, I lifted 
the sword of Wallace, a two handed weapon, five feet in length 
We were also shown a Lochabei battle axe, from Bannockburn, 
and several ancient cla% mores 

We lingered long upon the summit before we forsook the stern 
fortress for (he sweet vale spread out before us It was indeed a. 
glorious walk, from Dumbaiton to Loch Lomond, through this 
enchanting valley The air wi9 mild and clear a fen light 
clouds occasionally crossing the '■un, chequered the bills with 
sun and shade. I have as \ et seen nothing thit in pastoral beau- 
ty can compare with its glas.sy n nding stieam, its mossj old 
woods, and guarding bills — and tbe iiy grown, castellated towers 
embosomed in its fortsls, or standing on the banks of the Le\en 
— the purest of n^ers At i little Milage called Renlon, is a 
monument to SmoUeti, but the inhabitants sctm to neglect hia 
memory, as one of the tablets on the pedestal is broken and half 
fallen away. Further up the vale a farmer showed us an old 
mansion in the mid-,t of a group ot trees on Ine bank of the Leven, 
which be said belonged to Smollett — or Roderick Random, as he 
called him. Two or three old pear trees were still standing 
where the garden had formerly been, under which he was accus- 
tomed to play in his childhood. 

At the head of Leven Vale, we set off in the steamer " Water 
Witch" over the crystal waters of Loch Lomond, passing Inch 
Murrin, the deer-park of the Duke of Montrose, and Inch Cail~ 

" where gray pines wave 

Their ehadowB o'er Clan Alpine's grave." 
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Under tlie clear sky and golden ligiit of" the declining sun, we 
entered the Highlands, and heard on every side names we had 
learned long ago in the lays of Scoll. Here were Glen Fruin 
and Bannochar, Ross Dhu and the pass of Beal-ma-na. Further 
still, we passed Rob Roy's rock, where the lake is locked in by 
lofty mountains. The conc-like peak of Ben Lomond rises far 
above on the right, Ben Voirlich stands in front, and the jagged 
crest of Ben Arthur looks over the shoulders of ihe western hills, 
A Scotchman on board pointed out to us the remarkable places, 
and related many interesting legends. Above Inversnaid, where 
there is a beaulifnl waterfall, leaping over the rock and glancing 
out from the overhanging birches, we passed McFarland's Island, 
concerning the origin of which name, he gave a history. A 
nephew of one of the old Earls of Lennox, the ruins of whose 
castle we saw on Inch Murrin, having murdered his uncle's cook 
in a quarrel, was obliged to flee for his life. Returning after 
many years, he built a castle upon this island, which was always 
after named, on account of his esile, Far-land. On a precipitous 
point above Inversnaid, are two caves in the rock ; one near the 
water is called Rob Roy's, though the guides generally call it 
Bruce's also, to avoid trouble, as the real Briice's Cave is high up 
the hill. It is so called, because Bruce hid there one night, from 
the pursuit of his enemies. It is related that a mountain goat, 
who used this probably for a sleeping place, entered, trod on his 
mantle, and aroused him. Thinking his enemies were upon him, 
he sprang up, and saw the silly animal before him. In token of 
gratitude for this agreeable surprise, when he became king, a law 
was passed, declaring goats free throughout all Scotland — unpun- 
ishable for whatever trespass they might commit, and the legend 
further says, that not having been repealed, it continues in force 
at the present day. 

On the opposite shore of the lake is a large rock, called " Bull'a 
Rock," having a door in the side, with a stairway cut through 
the interior to a pulpit on the top, from which the pastor at Arn>. 
quhar preaches a monthly discourse. The Gaelic legend of the 
rock is, that it once stood near the summit of the mountain above, 
and was very nearly balanced on the edge of a precipice. Two 
wild bulls, fighting violently, dashed with great force against the 
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rock, which, being thrown from its balance, was tumbled down 
the side of the mountain, till it reached its present position. The 
Scot was speaking with great bilterness of the betrayal of Wal- 
lace, when I asked him if it was still considered an insult to turn 
a loaf of bread bottom upwards in the presence of a Montieth. 
" Indeed it is, sir," said he, " I have often done it myself" 

Until last May, travellers were taken no higher up the lake 
than Rob Roy's Cave, but another boat having commenced run- 
ning, lliey can now go beyond Loch Lomond, two miles up Glen 
Falloch, to the inn of Inveraman, thereby visitiog some of the 
finest scenery in that part of the Highlands. It was ludicrous, 
however, to see the steamboat on a river scarcely wider than 
herself, in a little valley, hemmed in completely with lofty moun- 
tains. She went on, however, pushing aside the thickets which 
lined both banks, and I almost began to think she was going lo 
take the shore for it, when we came to a place widened out for 
her to be turned around in ; here wa jumped ashore in a green 
meadow, on which the cool mist was beginning to descend. 

When we arose in the mornm?, at 4 o clock to return w ith the 
boat, the sun was already ahmmg upon the westward hdls scarce- 
ly a cloud was in the sky and the air v as pure and cool To 
our great delight Ben Lomond was unshiouded and we were told 
that a more favorable day for the accent iiad not occurrei for two 
months. We left the boat at Rowardennaa an mn at tiie south- 
em base of Ben Lomond. After breakfasting on Loch Lomond 
trout, I stole out to the shore while my ccmpanions were pre- 
paring for the ascent, and made a hasty sketch of the HI e 

We purposed descending on tht northern sidi and cro ino- the 
Highlands to Loch Katrine , though it was represen ed as d ffi 
cult and dangerous by the guide wlo wished t) acconpa y us 
we determined to run the risk of being enveloped in a cloud on 
the summit, and so set out ■ilone the path appctrmg jla before 
us. We had no difficulty m fjllowmg it up the le^s,er he j^l to 
around the base. It wound on ovei rock and boo, a o o the 
heather and broom with which the mountain is covere 1 so e 
times running up a steep acclivity and then wind nsj 2 geag 
round a rooky ascent. The rams two days before had ade Ibe 
bogs damp and muddy, but with this e\Leplion we had I le trou 
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ble tor some ttme Ben Lomond is a doubly formed mounfam 
For about three fourths of the way thtro is a continued ascent, 
when it 1" suddenly term Dated by a large barren plain fr^m one 
end of which the ^lummiE shoots up abruptly forminff at the north 
side a precipice "iOO feet high is we aj proached the summit 
of the first part of the mountain the way became itry steep and 
toiisome but the prospect which had Veiore been only on the 
south side began Id open on the east ind we saw suddenlj 
spread out below us the iile of Menteith with ' far Loch \rd 
and Aberfoil in the centre and the hu^e front of Benvenue 
filling up the picture Taking courage from this we hurried on 
The heather had become stjinted and dwarfis i and the ground 
was covered with short brown grass The mountain sheep 
which Be saw looking at us from the rock abo\e had worn so 
many paths along the side that we could not tell which tr take 
but pushed on in the direction of the summit fill thinking it must 
be near at hand we found a m le and a half of plain befoie us, 
with the top of Ben Lomond ^t the farther end The plain was 
full of wet moss crossed in all directions by deep ravines or gul 
lies worn in it by the mountain rains and the wind swept across 
with a tempest 1 ke force 

I met near the base a young gentleman from Edinburgh who 
had left Rowardennan before u and we commence 1 ascending 
togeler It was hard work but neither likeJ to stop so we 
climbed up to the first reating plai,e inJ foun 1 the path lead ng 
ilong the brink of a piecipce We soon attained the summit, 
and ;.lirabin^ up a litlle mound of caith and stones, I saw the 
half of Scotland at a glance The clouds hung just above the 
mountain tops w hich rose all around like the waves of a m ghty 
aea On every side— near and far — stood their mistj summits 
but Ben Lomond was the monarch of them all Loch Loti oid 
laj unrolled under m^ feet hke a beautiful map and just oppo 
site Loch Long thrust its head from between the f et of the 
crowded hills to catch a glimpse of the g ant We could see 
from Ben Nevis to Aji — fron Ediiburgh to Staffa Stirling and 
Edinburgh Castles wouli ha\e been visibie but that the clouds 
hun^" low in the vallei, of the Forth and t id them from our sight 

The view from Ben Lomond is nearly twice as extensive as 
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that from Catskill, being uninterrupted on every side, but it wants 
the glorious forest scenery, clear, blue sky, and active, rejoicing 
character of the latter. We stayed about two hours upon the 
eummit, taking refuge behind the cairn, when , the wind blew 
strong, 1 found the smallest of flowers under a rock, and brought 

whence the moui pe 

valley. At Hie fa st pe h 

were repeated fo m 

Hunter's Chorus, ag 

Highland hall. F ts 

from a spring at t 

scending. This ^ so m g T 

quite wet and covered with loose stones, which, dislod^jCd by our 

feet, went rattling down the side, oftentimes to the danger of the 

foremost ones ; and when we had run or rather slid down the 

three miles, to the bottom, our knees trembled so as scarcely to 

support us. 

Here, at a cottage on the farm of Coman, we procured some 
oat cakes and milk for dinner, from an old Scotch woman, who 
pointed out the direction of Loch Katrine, six miles distant; there 
was no road, nor indeed a solitary dwelling between. The hills 
were bare of trees, covered with scraggy bushes and rough heatli, 
which in some places was so thick we could scarcely drag our 
feet through. Added to this, the ground was covered with a kind 
of moss that retained the moisture like a sponge, so that our boots 
ere long became thoroughly soaked. Several considerable 
streams were rushing down the side, and many of the wild breed 
of black Highland cattle were grazing around. After climbing 
up and down one or two heights, occasionally startling the moor- 
cock and ptarmigan from their heathery coverts, we saw the val- 
ley of Loch Con ; while in the middle of the plain on the top of 
the mountain we had ascended, was a sheet of water which we 
took to be Loch Ackill. Two or three wild fowl swimming on 
its surface were the only living things in sight. The peaks 
around shut it out from all view of the world ; a single decayed 
tree leaned over it from a mossy rock, which gave the whole 
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scene an air of the most desolate wiidness. I forget the name of 
the lake; but we learned afterwards that the Highlanders con- 
sider it the abode of the fairies, or " men of peace," and that it is 
still superstitiously shunned by them after nightfall. 

From the next mountain we saw Loch Ackill and Loch Katrine 
below, but a wet and weary descent bad yet to be made, I was 
about throwing olT my knapsack on a rock, to take a sketch of 
Loch Katrine, which appeared very beautiful from this point, 
when we discerned a cavalcade of ponies wiading along the path 
from InversDaid, to the bead of the lake, and hastened down to 
take the boat when tliey should arrive. Our haste turned out to 
be unnecessary, liowever, foi they had to wait for tlieir luggage, 
which was long in coming. Two boatmen then offered to take 
us for two shillings and sixpence each, with the privilege of stop- 
ping at Ellen's Isle; the regular fare being two shillings. We 
got in, when, after exchanging a few words in Gaelic, one of them 
called to the travellers, of whom tliere were a number, to come 
and take passage at two shillings — then at one and sixpence, and 
finally concluded by requesting them all to step on board the 
shilling boat! At length, having secured nine at this reduced 
price, we pushed off; one of the passengers took the helm, and 
the boat glided merrily over the clear water. 

It appears there is some opposition among the boatmen this 
summer, which is all the better for travelers. They are a bold 
race, and still preserve many of the characteristics of the clan 
from which they sprung. One of ours, who had a chieftain-liko 
look, was a MacGregor, related to Rob Roy. The fourth descend, 
ant in a direct line, now inhabits the Rob Roy mansion, at Glen- 
gyle, a valley at the head of the lake. A small steamboat was 
put upon Loch Katrine a short time ago, but the boatmen, jealous 
of this new invasion of their privilege, one night towed her out to 
the middle of the lake and there sunk her. 

Near the point of Brianchoil is a very small island with a few 
trees upon it, of which the boatman related a story that was new 
to me. He said an eccentric individual, many years ago, built 
his bouse upon it — but it was soon beaten down by the winds and 
waves. Having built it up with like fortune several times, be at 
last desisted, saying, " bought wisdom was the best ;" smee when 
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it has been called the Island of Wisdom. On the shore below, 
the boatman showed us his cottage. The whole family were out 
at the door to witness our progress ; he hoisted a flag, and when 
we came opposite, they exchanged shouts in Gaelic. As our men 
resumed their oars again, we assisted in giving three cheers, 
which made the echoes of Ben venue ring again. Some one ob- 
served his dog, looking after us from a projecting rock, when he 
called out to him, " go home, you brute !" We asked him why 
he did not speak Gaelic also to his dog. 

"Very few dogs, indeed," said he, " understand Gaelic, but 
they all understand English. And we therefore all use English 
when speaking to our dogs; indeed, I know some persons, who 
know nothing of English, tiist speak it to their do"-s !" 

They then sang, in a rude manner, a Gaelic song. The only 
word I eould distinguish was Inch CaiUach, the burying place of 
Clan Alpine. They told us it was the answer of a Highland girl 
to a foreign lord, who wished to make her his bride. Perhaps, 
like the American Indian, she would not leave the graves of her 
fiilhers. As we drew near the eastern end of the lake, the seen- 
ery became far more beautiful. I'he Trosachs opened before us. 
Ben Ledi looked down over the " forehead bare " of Ben An, and, 
as we turned a rocky point, Ellen's Isle rose up in front. It is a 
beautiful little turquoise in the silver setting of Loeli Katrine. 
The northern side alone is accessible; all the others being rocky 
and perpendicular, and thickly grown with trees. We rounded 
the island to the little bay, bordered by the silver strand, above 
which is the rock from which Fitz-James wound his horn, and 
shot under an ancient oak which flung its long grey arms over 
the water; we here found a Sight of rocky steps, leading to the 
top, where stood the bower erected by Lady Willaughby D'Eres- 
by, to correspond with Scott's description. Two or three black, 
ened beams are all that remain of it, having been burned down 
some years ago, by the carelessness of a traveler. 

The mountains stand all around, like giants, to " sentinel this 
enchanted land." On leaving the island, we saw the Goblin's 
Cave, in tlie side of Benvenue, called ty the Gaels, "Coirnan. 
Uriskin." Near it is BeaLnam-bo, the pass of cattle, overhung 
with grey weeping birch trees, 
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Here the boatmen stopped to let us hear the fine echo, and the 
names of " Rob Roy," and " Roderick Dhu," were sent back to 
us apparently as loud as they were given. The description of 
Scott is wonderfully exact, though the forest that feathered o'er 
the sides of Benvenue, has since been cut down and sold by the 
Duke of Montrose. When we reached the end of the lake it 
commenced raining, and we hastened on through the pass of 
Beal-an-Duine, scarcely takiog time to glance at the scenery, till 
Loch Achray appeared through the trees, and on its banks the 
ivy-grown front of the inn of Ardoheanerochan, with its unpro- 
nouDceable name. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



! BURNS FESTIVAL. 



We passed a glorious summer morning on the banks of Loch 
Katrine. The air was pure, fresh and balmy, and the warm 
sunshine glowed upon forest and lake, upon dark crag and pur- 
pie mountain-top. The lake was a scene in fairy.land. Return- 
ing over the rugged battie-plain in the jawa of the Trosacbs, we 
passed the wild, lonely valley of Glenfinlas and Laurie Mead, 
at the head of Loch Vennachar, rounding the foot of Ben Ladi to 
Goilantogle Ford. We saw the desolate hills of Uam-var over 
which the stag fled from his lair in Glenartney, and keeping on 
through Callander, stopped for the night at a little inn on the banks 
of the Teith. The next day we walked through Doune, over the 
lowlands to Stirling. Crossing Allan Water and the Forth, we 
climbed Stirling Castle and looked on the purple peaks of the 
Ochill Mountains, the far Grampians, and the battle-fields of Ban- 
nockburn and Sheriff Muir. Our German connrade, feeling little 
interest in the memory of the poel-ploughman, left in the steam- 
boat for Edinburg ; we mounted an English coach and rode to 
Falkirk, where we took the cars for Glasgow in order to attend 
the Burns Festival, on (he 6tii of August. 

This was a great day for Scotland — Ihe assembling of all 
classes to do honor to the memory of her peasant-bard. And 
right fitting was it, too, that such a meeting should be held on 
the banks of the Doon, the stream of which he has sung so 
sweetly, within sight of the cot where he was born, the beautiful 
monument erected by his countrymen, and more than all, beside 
" Alloway's witch-haunted wall !" One would think old Albyn 
would rise up at the call, and that from the wild hunters of the 
northern hills lo the shepherds of the Cheviots, half her honest 
yeomanry would be there, to reader gratitude to the memory of 
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the sweet bard who was one of them, and who gave their wants 
and their woea such eloquent utterance. 

For months before had the proposition been made lo hold a 
meeting on the Doon, similar to the Shakspeare Festival on the 
Avon and the 10th of July was first appointed for the day, but 



" Wil! your poor narrow foot-path of a street, 
Where twa wheel-barrowa tremble when they meet, 
Your ruiii'd, formless bulk o' stane and Erne, 
Compare wi' bonnie brigs o' modem time ?" 

WhOe on the arch of the 'old brig' was tho reply ; 

"I'll be a brig wteii jc'ro a, shapeless sUine," 

As we advanced into the town, the decorations became more 
frequent. The streets were crowded with people carrying ban- 
ners and wreaths, many of the houses were adorned with green 
boughs and the vessels in the harbor hung out all their flags. We 
saw the Wallace Tower, a high Gothic building, having in front 
a statue of Wallace leaning on his sword, by Thom, a native of 
Jtyr, and on our way to the green, where the procession was to 
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assemble, passed under the triumplial arch tiirown across the 
Blreet opposite the inn where Tarn O'Shanter caroused so long 
with Souter Johnny. Leaving the companies to form on Ihc long 
meadow bordering the shore, we set out for the Doon, three milea 
distant. Beggars were seated at regular distances along ihs 
road, uttering the most dolorous whinings. Both bridges were 
decorated in the same manner, with miserable looking objects, 
keeping up, during the whole day, a continual lamentation. 
Persons are prohibited from begging in England and Scotland, 
but I suppose, this being an extraordinary day, license was given 
them as a favor, to beg free. I noticed that the women, with 
their usual kindness of heart, bestowed nearly all the alms 
which ihese unfortunate objects received. The night before, as 
1 was walking through the streets of Glasgow, a young man of 
the poorer class, very scantily dressed, stepped up to me and 
begged me to lisien to him for a moment. He spoke hurriedly, 
and agitatedly, begging me, in God s name, to give him some- 
thing, however little. I gave him what few pence I had witJi 
me, when he grasped my hand with a quick motion, saying : 
" Sir, you little think how much you have done for me." I was 
about to inquire more particularly into his situation, but he liad 
disappeared among the crowd. 

We passed the "cairti where hunters found the murdered 
bairn," along a pleasant road to the Burns cottage, where it was 
spanned by a magnificent triumphal arch of evergreens and flow, 
ers. To the disgrace of Scotland, this neat Jittle thatched cot, 
where Burns passed the first seven years of his life, is now occu- 
pied by somebody, who has stuck up a sign over tlie dro.r, 
" licensed to retail spirits, to be drunk on the premises ;" and ;'.c. 
cordingly the rooms were crowded full of people, all drinkl g. 
There was a fine original portrait of Burns in one room, ami hi 
the old fashioned kitchen we saw the recess where he was tiiui. 
The hostess looked towards us as if to inquire what ive noi^lJ 
drink, and I hastened away — there was profanity in the thought. 
But by this time, the bell of Old Alloway, which still hang^ in 
its accustomed place, though the walls only are left, began toll- 
ing, and we ubeyed the call. The attachment of the people for 
Ibis bell, is so great, that a short time ago, when it was ordered 
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to he removed, the inhabitants rose en masse, and prevented it. 
The ruin, which is close by the road, stands in the middle of the 



was erected for the sons of Burns, the officers of the dny, and dis- 
tinguished guests. Here was a heautiful specimen of English 
exolusivenesa. The space adjoining the pavilion was fenced 
around, and admittance denied at first lo any, except those who 
had tickets for the dinner, which, the price being fifteen shillings, 
entirely prevented the humble laborers, who, more than all, should 
participate on the occasion, from witnessing the review of the pro- 
cession by the sons of Burns, and hearing the eloquent speeches 
of Professor Wilson and Lord Eglintoun. Thus, of the many thou- 
sands who were in the field, but a few hundred who were crowded 
between the bridge and the railing around the pavilion, enjoyed 
the interesting spectacle. By good fortune, I obtained a stand, 
where I had an excellent view of the scene. The sons, of Burns 
were in the middle of the platform, with Eglintoun on the right, 
and Wilson on their left. Mrs. Begg, sister of the Poet, with her 
daughters, stood by the Countessof Eglintoun. She was a plain, 
benevolent looking woman, dressed in black, and appearing still 
active and vigorous, though she is upwards of eighty years old. 
She bears some likeness, especially in the expression of her eye, 
to the Poet. Robert Burns, the oldest son, appeared to me to have 
a strong resemblance of his father, and it is said he is the only 
one who remembers his face. He has for a long time had an 
office under Government, in London. The others have but lately 
returned from a residence of twenty years in India. Professor 
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Wilson appeared to enter into the spirit of the scene better than 
any of them. He shouted and waved his hat, and, with his fine, 
broad forehead, his long brown locks already mixed with gray, 
streaming over his shoulders, and that eagle eye glancing over 
the vast assemblage, seemed a real Christopher North, jet full of 
the fire and vigor of youlli— "a gray-haired, happy boy !" 

About half of the procession consisted of lodges of masoas all 
of whom turned out on the occasion, as Burns was one of the'fra- 
ternity. 1 was most " t d " 1 paoies of shepherds, 

from the hills, with rook d a body of archers in 

Lincoln green, wii h so heir head, and some 

Highlanders in the sq tumes. As one of 

the companies, whi m mm stle in a box, came 

near the platform, d h, regardless of its 

pricks, and placed it on his coat. After this pageant which eouid 
not have been much less than three miles long had pa&aed a band 
was stationed on the platform m the centre of the field around 
which it formed in a circle, and the wlole companj sanff Ye 
Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon Just at this time a person 
dressed to represent Tarn O bhanter mounted on a gray mare, 
issued from a field near the Burns Monument and rode ahng 
A K oa ed 

m ho 



" S g ce, were anxious to see it , but 

the keeper only said, such were the orders and he could not dis- 
obey them. Among the crowd, a grandson of the original Tarn 
O'Shanter was shown to us. He was a raw- looking boy of nine- 
teen or twenty, wearing a shepherd's cop and jacket, and mutter- 
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ed his disapprobation very decidedly, at not being able to visit the 
Monument. 

There were one or twa showers during the day, and the sky, 
b1! the time, was darlt and lowering, which was unfavorable for 
the celebration ; but all were glad enough that the rain kept 
aloof till the ceremonies were nearly over. The speeches deliv- 
ered at the dinner, which appeared in the papers next morning, 
are undoubtedly very eloquent. I noticed in the remarks of 
Robert Burns, in reply to Professor Wilson, an acknowledgment 
wbich the other speakers forgot. He said, " The Sons of Burns 
have grateful hearts, and to the last hour of their existence, they 
will remember the honor that has been paid them this day, by the 
noble, the lovely and the talented, of their native land — by men 
of genius and kindred spirit from our sister land — and lastly, 
they owe their thanks to the inhabitants of the far distant west, a 
country of a great, free, and kindred people ! {loud cheers.)" In 
connexion with this subject, I saw an anecdote of the Poet, yes- 
terday, which is not generally known. During his eonnesion 
with the Excise, he was one day at a party, where the health of 
Pitt, then minister, was proposed, as " his master and theirs." 
He immediately turned down his glass and said, " I will give you 
the health of a far greater and better man — George Wash- 

We left the field early and went back through the muddy 
streets of Ayr. The street before the railway office was crowded. 
Bad there was so dense a mass of people on the steps, that it 
seemed almost impossible to gel near. Seeing no other chance, 
I managed to take my stand on the lowest steps, where the pres- 
sure of the crowd behind and the working of the throng on the 
steps, raised me off my feet, and in about a quarter of an hour car- 
ried me, compressed into the smallest possible space, up the steps 
to the door, where the crowd burst in by fits, like water rushing 
out of a bottle. We esteemed ourselves fortunate in getting 
room to stand in an open car, where, after a two hours' ride 
through the wind and pelting rain, we arrived at Gl^ow. 
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We left Glasgow on the morning after returning from the 
Burns Festival, taking passage in the open cars for Edinburg, for 
six shillings. On leaving the depot, we plunged into the heart 
of the hili on which Glasgow Cathedral stands and were whisked 
through darkness and sulphury smoke to daylight again. The 
cars bore us past a spur of the Highlands, through a beautiful 
couQtry where women were at work in the fields, to Liolithgow, 
the birth-place of Queen Mary. The majestic ruins of its once- 
proud palace, stand on a green meadow behind the town. In 
another hour we were walking through Edinbut^, admiring its 
palace-like edifices, and stopping every few minutes to gaze up 
at some lofty monument. Really, thought I, we call Baltimore 
the " Monumental City" for its two marble columns, and here 
is Edinburg with one at every street-corner ! These, too, Dot in 
the midst of glaring red buildings, where they seem to have 
been accidentally dropped, but framed in by lofty granite man- 
sions, whose long vistas make an appropriate background to the 
picture. 

We looked from Calton Hill on Salisbury Crags and over the 
Frith of Forth, then descended to dark old Holyrood, where the 
memory of lovely Mary lingers like a stray sunbeam in her cold 
halls, and the fair, boyish face of Rizzio looks down from the 
canvass on the armor of his murderer. We threaded the Ca- 
nongate and climbed to the Castle ; and finally, after a day and 
a half's sojourn, buckled on our knapsacks and marched out 
of the Northern Athens. In a short time the tall spire of Dal- 
keith appeared above the green wood, and we saw to the right, 
perched on the steep banks of the Esk, the picturesque cottage of 
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Hawlhornden, where Drummond once lived in poetic solitude. 
We made haste to cross the dreary waste of the Muij-foot Hills 
before nightfall, from the highest summit of which we took a 
last view of Edinburg Castle and the Salisbury Crags, then blue 
in the distance. Far to the east were the hills of Lammermuir 
and the couolry of Mid-Lothian lay before us. It was all Scnlt. 
land. The inn of Torsonce, beside the Gala Water, #ba our 
resting-place for the night. As we approached Galashiels the 
next morning, where the bed of the silver Gala is nearly emptied 
by a number of dingy manufactories, the hills opened, disclosing 
the sweet vale of the Tweed, guarded by the triple peak of the 
Eildon, at whose base lay nestled the village of Melrose. 

I stopped at a bookstore to purchase a view of the Abbey ; to 
my surprise nearly half (he works were by American authors. 
There were Bryant, Longfellow, Channing, Emerson, Dana, 
Ware and many others. The bookseller told me ho had sold 
more of Ware's Letters than any other book in his store, " and 
also," to use his own words, " an immense number of the great 
Dr. Channing." I have seen English editions of Percival, Willis, 
Whittier and Mrs. Sigourney, but Bancroft and Prescott are 
clasMd among the "standard SritoA historians." 

Crossing the Gala we ascended a hill on the road to Selkirk, 
and behold ! the Tweed ran below, and opposite, in the midst 
of embowering trees planted by the hand of Scott, rose the grey 
halls of Abbotsford. We went down a lane to the banks of the 

swift stream, but finding no ferry, B and I, as it looked very 

shallow, thought we might save a long walk by wading across. 

F preferred hunting for a boat ; we two set out together, 

■with our knapsacks on our backs, and our boots in our hands. 
The current was ice-cold and very swift, and as the bed was 
covered with loose stones, it required the greatest care to stand 
upright. Looking at the bottom, through the rapid water, made 
my head so giddy, I was forced to stop and shut my eyes ; my 
friend, who had firmer nerves, went plunging on to a deeper and 
swifter part, where the strength of the current made him stagger 
very unpleasantly. I called to him to return ; the next thing 1 
saw, he gave a plunge and went down to the shoulder in the cold 
flood. While he was struggling with a frightened expression of 
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face to recover his footing, I leaned on my staff and laughed till 
I was on the point of falling also. To crown our mortification, 

F had found a ferry a few yards higher up and was on the 

opposite shore, watching us wade back again, my friend with 
dripping clothes and boots full of water. 1 could not forgive the 
pretty Scotch damsel who rowed us across, the mischievous lurk- 
ing smile which told that she too had witnessed the adventure. 

We found a foot-path on the other side, which led through a 
young forest to Abbotsford. Rude pieces of sculpture, taken 
from Melrose Abbey, were scattered around the gale, some half 
buried in the earth and overgrown with weeds. The niches in 
the walls were filled with pieces of sculpture, and an antique 
marble greyhound reposed in the middle of the court yard. We 
rang the bell in an outer vestibule, ornamented with several pairs 
of antlers, when a lady appeared, who, from her appearance, I 
have no doubt was Mrs. Ormand, the " Duenna of Abbotsford," 
so humorously described by D'Arliacouit, in his " Three King- 
doms." She ushered us into the entrance hall, which has a mag- 
nificent ceiling of carved oak and is lighted by lofty stained win- 
dows. An effigy of a knight in armor stood at either end, one 
holding a huge two-handed sword found on Bosworth Field ; the 
walls were covered with helmets and breastplates of the olden 

Among the curiosities in the Armory are Napoleon's pistol^ 
the blunderbuss of Hofer, Rob Roy's purse and gun, and the 
offering box of Queen Mary. Through the folding doors betwect. 
the dining-room, drawing-room and library, is a fine vista, tet 
minated by a niche, in which stands Chanlrey's bust of Scott. 
The ceilings are of carved Scottish oak and the doors of Ameri- 
can cedar. Adjoining the library is his study, the walls of which 
are covered with books ; the doors and windows are double, to 
render it quiet and undisturbed. His books and inkstand are on 
the table and his writing-chair stands before it, as if he had left 
them but a moment before. In a little closet adjoining, where he 
kept his private manuscripts, are the clothes he last wore, hLs 
cane and belt, to which a hammer and small axe are attached, 
and his sword. A narrow staircase led from the study to his 
sleeping room above, by which he could come down at night and 
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work while his family slept. The silence about the place is sol- 
emn and breathless, as if it waited to be broken by his returning 
footstep, I felt an awe in treading these londy halls, like that 
which impressed me before the grave of Washington — a feeling 
that hallowed the spot, as if there yet lingered a low vibration 
of the lyre, though the minstrel had departed forever ! 

Plucking a wild rose that grew near the walls, I left Abbots, 
ford, embosomed among the trees, and turned into a green lane 
that led down to Melrose, We went immediately to the Abbey, 
in the lower part of the village, near the Tweed. As I ap- 
proached the gate, the porteress came out, and having scruti- 
nized me rather sharply, asked my name. I told her ; — " well," 
she added, "there is a prospect here for you," Thinking she 
alluded to the ruin, I replied : " Yes, the view is certainly very 
fine." " Oh ! I don't mean that," she replied, " a young gentle- 
man left. a prospect here for you !" — whereupon she brought out a 
spy-glass, which I recognized as one that our German comrade had 
given to me. He had gone on, and hoped to meet us at Jedburgh. 

Melrose is the finest remaining specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in Scotland. Some of the sculptured flowers in the cloister 
arches are remarkably beautiful and delicate, and the two windows 
— the south and east oriels — are of a lightness and grace of exe- 
cution really surprising. We saw the tomb of Michael Scott, 
of King Alexander 11, and that of the Douglas, marked with a 
BWord. The heart of Bruce is supposed to have been buried be- 
neath the high altar. The chancel is all open to the sky, and 
rooks build their nests among the wild ivy that climbs over the 
crumbling arches. One of these came tamely down and perched 
upon the hand of our fair guide. By a winding stair in one of 
the towers we mounted to the top of the arch and looked down 
on the grassy floor. I sat on the broken pillar, which Scott al- 
ways used for a seat when he visited tlie Abbey, and read the 
disinterring of the magic book, in the "Lay of the Last Min- 
etiel." I never comprehended its full beauty till then ; the 
memory of Melrose will give it a thrilling interest, in the future. 
When we left, I was willing to say, with the Minstrel ; 

" Was never scene 90 sad and feir :" 
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After seeing the home and favorite liaunt of Scott, we felt a 
wiali to stand by his grave, but we had Ancrum Moor to pass be- 
fore night, and the Tweed was between us and Dryburgh Abbey. 
We did not wish to try another watery adventure, and therefore 
walked on to tlie village of Ancrum, where a gate-keeper on the 
road gave us lodging and good fare, for a moderate price. Many 
of this class practise this double employment, and the economical 
traveller, who looks more to comfort than luxury, wiil not fail to 
patronize them. 

Next morning we took a foot-path over the hills to Jedburgh. 
From the summit there was a lovely view of the valley of the 
Teviot, with the blue Cheviots in the distance. 1 thought of 
Pringle's beautiful farewell : 

" Our native laud, our native vale, 
A long, a lust adieu, 
Fare«ell to bonny Teviot-dale, 
And Cheviot's mouctaias blue l" 

The poet was born in the valley below, and one that looks upon 
its beauty cannot wonder how his heart clung to the scenes he 
was leaving. We saw Jedburgh and its majestic old Abbey, and 
ascended the valley of tiie Jed towards the Cheviots. The hills, 
covered with woods of a richness and even gorgeous beauty of 
foliage, shut out this lovely glen completely from the world. I 
found myself continually coveting the lonely dwellings that were 
perched on the rocky heights, or nestled, like a fairy pavilion, in 
the lap of a grove. These forests formerly furnished the wood 
for the celebrated Jedwood axe, used in the Border forays. 

As we continued ascending, the prospect behind us widened, 
till we reached the summit of the Carter Fell, whence there is a 
view of great extent and beauty. The Eildon Hills, though 
tweoty-five miles distant, seemed in the foreground of the picture. 
With a glass, Edinburgh Castle might be seen over the dim out- 
line of the Muirfoot Hills. After crossing the border, we passed 
the scene of the encounter between Percy and Douglass, cele- 
brated in " Chevy Chase," and at the lonely inn of Whitelee, in 
the valley below, took up our quarters for the night. 

Travellers have described the Cheviots as being bleak and un 
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interesting. Although they are bare and brown, to me the scen- 
ery was of a character of beauty entirely original. They are 
not rugged and broken like the Highlands, but llfl their round 
backs gracefully from the plain, while the more distant rangeg 
are clad in many an airy hue. Willis quaintly and truly re- 
marks, that travellers only tell you the picture produced in their 
own brain by what they see, otherwise the world would be like a 
pawnbroker's shop, where each traveller wears the cast-off clothes 
of others. Therefore let no one, of a gloomy temperament, jour- 
neying over the Cheviots in dull November, arraign me for hav- 
ing falsely praised their beauty. 

I was somewhat amused with seeing a splendid carriage with 
footmen and outriders, crossing the mountain, the glorious land- 
scape full in view, containing a richly dressed lady, fast asleep ! 
It is no uncommon tiling to meet carriages in the Highlands, 
in which the occupants are comfortably reading, wliile being 
whirled through the finest scenery. And a^ofos of this subject, 
my German friem " t- His brother was 

travelling on the idst of the grandest 

scenes, met a carri gentleman and lady, 

both asleep, whili stationed an artist, 

sketching away w id the latter the rea- 

son of his industry ! my lord wishes to 

see every night w ■ the day, and so I 

sketch as we go al 

The hills, parti le, are covered with 

flocks of sheep, an „j — ^ -.' - ig in the sun, among 

the purple heather, with their shaggy black dogs beside them. On 
many of the hills are landmarks, by which, when the snow haa 
covered all the tracks, they can direct their way. Afler walking 
many miles through green valleys, down which flowed the Red 
Water, its very name telling of the conflicts which had crimsoned 
its tide, we came to the moors, and ten miles of blacker, drearier 
waste I never saw. Before entering them we passed the pretty 
little village of Otterburii, near the scene of the battle. I brought 
away a wild flower that grew on soil enriched by the blood of the 
Percys. Oa the village inn, is their ancient coat of arms, a lion 
rampant, on a field of gold, with the motto, " Esperance en Dieu." 
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Scarcely a house or a tree eiiliveaed the black waste, and even the 
road was marked on each side by high poles, to direct the travel- 
ler in winter. We were glad when at length the green fields came 
again in sight, and the little village of Whelpington Knowes, with 
its old ivy-grown church tower, welcomed us after the lonely walk. 

As one specimen of the intelligence of this part of England, we 
saw a hoard conspicuously posted at the commencement of a pri- 
vate road, declaring that " all persons travelling this way will be 
persecuted." As it led to a church, however, there may have 
been a design in the expression. 

On the fifth day after leaving Edinburgh, we reached a hill, 
overlooking the valley of the Tyne and the German Ocean, as 
sunset was reddening in the west, A cloud of cnal-smoke made 
us aware of the vicinity of Newcsistlp. On the summit of the 
hill a large cattle fair was being held, and crowds of people were 
gathered in and around a camp of ga\idily decorated tents. Fires 
were kindled here and there, and drinking, carousing and horse- 
racing were flourishing in full vigor. 

We set out one morning to hunt tiie Roman Wall. Passing 
the fine buildings in the centre of the city and the lofty monu- 
ment to Earl Grey, we went towards the western gate and soon 
h f b id b h h ould 

b d b I ood h bl I d by 1 f es, a 



Tl 1 m h 1 gh p bl sq n an. 

ipfhyp flhfitdp d lling 

for the famdy which takes care of « ; but there woe such a ridi- 
culous contrast 'between the ivy-grown top, and the handsome 
modern windows and doors of the lower story, that it did not 
impress me half as much as the other, with all its neglect. 
These are the farthest limits of that power whose mighty works 
I hope bereafl^er to view at the seat of her grandeur and glory. 

I witnessed a scene at Newcastle that cannot soon be forgotten ; 
as it showed more plainly than 1 had before an opportunity of 
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obsei V ng the ^tatp ta which tht laboring classes of England are 
reduced Hear ng singing m the stieet unde my njndow one 
morning I looked ont ind hAVi a body of mm ippaicntlj of the 
lower class but decent and sober looking wlo we e ain^^ t g in a 
rude and plaintive strain sone ballad the purport of which I 
eonld not ui derstand On making inquiry I discovered it was 
pait of a body of ( ners i b) about eighteen weeks before in 
consequence ot not being able to support their families with the 
small pittance allowed them had stiucl fo higher wages 
Th s their enployeis refused to gno them and ent to Wales 
where they obtained workmen at the brmer price The houaes 
these laborers had occupied were ill tden fiom them and for 
eighteen weeks they hid ro other means of subs stence tl an the 
casual charili gnen them for a nging the sto v of their wrongs 
II made my blood boil to bear those tones, wrung from the heart 
of poverty by the hand of tyranny. The ignorance, permitted 
by the government, causes an unheard amount of misery and de- 
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liltle resen ed find it. We glided 

over the s oo line of the distant 

shore till d be go enjoy a few hours' 

oblivion. B g en up the promised 

berth to another, and it was only with difficulty that I secured a 
■eat by the cabin table, where I dozed half the night with my 
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head on my arms. It grew at last too close and wearisome; I 
went up on deck and lay down on the windlass, taking care to 
balance myself well before going to sleep. The earliest light of 
dawn awoke rac to a consciousness of damp clothes and bruised 
limbs. We were in sight of the low shore the whole day, some- 
times seeing the dim outline of a church, or group of trees over 
the downs or flat beds of sand, which border the eastern coast of 
England. About dark, the red light of the Nore was seen, and 
we hoped before many hours to be in London. The lights of 
Gravesend were passed, but about ten o'clock, as we entered the 
narrow channel of the Thames, we struck another steamboat in 
the darkness, and were obliged to cast anchor for some time. 
When I went on deck in the gray light of morning again, we 
were gliding up a narrow, muddy river, between rows of gloomy 
buildings, with many vessels lying at anchor. It grew lighter, 
till, as we turned a point, right before me lay a vast crowd of 
vessels, and in the distance, above the wilderness of buildings, 
stood a dim, ^gantic dome in the sky ; what a bound my heart 
gave at the sight ! And the tall pillar that stood near it— I did 
not need a second glance to recognize the Monument. I knew 
the majestic bridge that spanned the river above ; but on the right 
bank stood a cluster of massive buildings, crowned with many a 
turret, that attracted my eye. A crowd of old associations pressed 
bewilderingly upon the mind, to see standing there, grim and dark 
with many a bloody page of England's history — the Tower of 
London ! The morning sky was as yet but faintly obscured by 
the coal-smoke, and in the misty light of coming sunrise, all 
objects seemed grander than their wont. In spite of the thrilling 
interest of the scene, I eould not help thinking of Byron's ludi- 
crous but most expressive description ; 

" A migtitj mftsa of briclt and smoke and shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but as wida aa eye 
Can reach : with here and there a eiidl just skipping 

In aight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of uiastB ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe throngh their eea-ooal canopy ; 
A huge dun cupola, like a fool's-cap crown 
On a fool's head, — and there is London town,'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'. OF THE "sights" of LONl 



In the course of time we came to anchor in the stream ; skifFs 
iium the shore pulled alongside, and after some little quafrelling, 
we were safely deposited in one, with a party who desired to be 
landed at the Tower Stairs. The dark walls frowned above ua 



e mounted from the w 



I passed into an open square 



on the outside of the moat. The laborers were about commenc- 
ing work, the fashionable day liaving just closed, but there was 
still noise and bustle enough in the streets, particularly when we 
reached Whitechapel, part of the great thoroughfare, extending 
through the heart of London to Westminster Abbey and the Par- 
liament buildings. Further on, through Leadenhall street and 
Fleet street — what a world ! Here come the ever-thronging, 
ever-roliing waves of life, pressing and whirling on in their tu- 
multuous career. Here day and night pours the stream of hu- 
mau beings, seeming amid the roar and dio and clatter of the 
passing vehicles, like the tide of some great combat. How lonely 
it makes one to stand still and feel that of all the mighty throng 
which divides itself around him, not a being knows or cares for 
him ! What knows he too of the thousands who pass him by ? 
How many who bear the impress of godlike virtue, or hide beneath 
a goodly countenance a heart black with crime ? How many fiery 
spirits, all glowing with hope for the yet unclouded future, or 
brooding over a darkened and desolate past in the agony of des. 
pair ? There is a subhmity in this human Niagara that makes 
one look on his own race with something of awe. 

We walked down the Thames, through the narrow streets of 
Wapping. Over the mouth of the Tunnel is a large circular 
building, with a dome to light the entrance below. Paying the 
fee of a penny, we descended by a winding staircase to the hot. 
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torn, which is seventy-three feet below the surface. The car- 
riage-way, still unfinished, will extcad further into the city. 
From the bottom the view of the two arches of the Tunnel hril 
liantly lighted with gas, is very fine , it has a much k=s heavv 
and gloomy appearance Ihau 1 ttpected As we walked alcug 
under the bed of the rivor, two or three girls at one enl began 
playing on the French horn and bugle and the echoes w hen not 
too deep to confuse the melody were remarkably beaut ful Be 
tween the arches of the division separatiag the two passages are 
shops, occupied by venders of lancy articles, views of the Tun 
nel, engravings, &c. In the middle is a smill printing press, 
where a sheet containing a description of the whole work is print 
ed for those who desire it. As I wis no stranger to th = art I 
requested the hoy to let me print one m\self but he had such a 
bad roller I did not succeed m getting a gool i npress on The 
air within is somewhat damp but fie=h and agri,eabl\ cool and 
one can scarcely realize in walking along the light passage that 
a river is rolling above h a head The immpn^.!, sol dity and 
compactness of the structure precludes the dinger of accident, 
each of the sides being aruhed outw irds so that the hea^est 
pressure only strengthens the whole It w 11 loni; remain % noble 
monument of human daring and ingeauitv 

St. Paul's is on a scale of grandeur eiLcellmg e^ery thing I 
have yet seen. The dome seems to stand in the sky as you look 
up to it; the distance from which you view it usmbmed with the 
atmosphere of London, givt it a d m shadowv appearance that 
perfectly startles one with its immensity J le roof from which 
the dome springs is itself as high as the spires of most Other 
churches — blackened for two hundred years with the coal smoke 
of London, it stands like a relic of the giant architecture of the 
early world. The interior is what one would expect to heboid, 
after viewing the outside. A maze of grand arches on every 
side, encompasses the dome, which you gaze up at, as at the sky ; 
and from every pillar and wall look down the marble forms of 
the dead. There is scarcely a vacant niche left in all this mighty 
hall, so many are the statues that meet one on every side. With 
the exceptions of John Howard, Sir Astley Cooper and Wren, 
whose monument is the church itself, they are all to military 
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men. I thought if they had all been removed except Howard's, 
it would hetter have suited such a temple, and the great soul it 
commemorated. 

I never was more impressed with the grandeur of human in- 
vention, than when ascendiag the dome, I could with difficulty 
conceive the means by which such a mighty edifice had heen 
lifted into the air. That small frame of Sir Christopher Wren 
must have contained a mind capable of vast conceptions The 
dome is like the summit of a mountain ; so wide is the prospect, 
and so great the pile upon which you .stand. London lay beneath 
us, like an ant-bill, with the black insects swarming to and fro in 
their long avenues, the sound of their employments coming up 
like the roar of the sea. A cloud of coal-smoke hung over it, 
through which many a pointed spire was thrust up ; sometimes 
the wind would blow it aside for a moment, and the thousands of 
red roofs would shine out clearer. The bridged Thames, covered 
with craft of all sizes, wound beneath us like a ringed and spotted 
serpent The scone was like aii immense circular picture in 
the blue frame ot the hills around. 

CoQtinmng our way up Fleet street, which, notwithstanding 
the gaiety ol its shops and its constant bustle, has an antique ap- 
pearance, we came to the Temple Bar, the western boundary of 
the ancient city In the inside of the middle arch, the old gates 
wee still standing From this point we entered the new portion 
of the city, which wore an air of increasing spl nd w d 

vanced. The appearance of the Strand and T f Ig Sq 
truly magnificent. Fancy every house in B d y t 
all built of light granite, the Park stripped of li Is t 1 

paved with granite, and a lofty column in the f d bl th 
crowd and the tumult of business, and you w 11 h lom d 
of the view. 

It was a relief to get into St. James's Park, among the trees 
and flowers again. Here, beautiful winding walks led around 
little lakes, in which were hundreds of water-fowl, swimming. 
Groups of merry children were sporting on the green lawn, 
enjoying their privilege of roaming every where at will, while 
the older bipeds were confined to the regular walks. At the 
weriem end stood Buckingham Palace, looking over the trees 
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towards St. Paul's ; through the grove on the eminence above, 
the towers of St. James's could be seen. But there was a dim 
building, with two lofty square towors, decorated with a profusion 
of pointed Gothic pinnacles, that I looked at with more interest 
than these appendages of royalty. I could not linger long in its 
vicinity, but going back again by the Horse Guards, took the 
road to Westminster Abbey. 

We approached by the general entrance. Poet's Corner. I 
hardly slopped to look at the elahor^te osterior of Henry Vllth's 
Chapel, but passed on to the door On entering, the first thing 



that met my eyes were the words, "Oh hare B 
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hands clasped, while their children about the size ot dolls are 
kneeling around. Numberle'.s ire Oie Bamns and Earls and 
Dukes, whose grim effigies stare from their ttmb'; In opposite 
chapels are the tombs of Mary and Elizabeth an i near the fir 
mer that of Darnley. After having visited n anj of the scenes 
of her life, it was with no ordinary emotion that I stood by the 
sepulchre of Mary. How difftrently one looks upon it and 
upon that of the proud Elizabeth ' 

We descended to the Chapel of Edward the C nfessor within 
tiie splendid shrine of which repose hi'! i-ihcs Hero we were 
shown the chair on which the English monarchs have been 
crowned for several hundred years. Under the seat is the stone, 
brought from the Abbey of Scone, whereon the Kings of Scot- 
land were crowned. The chair is of oak, carved and hacked 
over with names, and on the bottom some one has recorded his 
name with the fact that he once slept in it. We eat down and 
rested in it without ceremony. Passing along an aisle leading to 
the grand hall, we saw the tomb of Aymer de Valence, a knight 
of the Crusades. Near here is the hall where the Knights of 
the order of Bath met. Over each seat their dusty banners are 
still hanging, each with its crest, and their armor is rusting 
upon the wall. It seemed like a banqueting hall of the olden 
time, where the knights had letl their seals for a moment vacant. 
Entering the nave, we were lost in the wilderness of sculpture. 
Here stood the forms of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan and W aits, 
from the chisels of Chantry, Bacon and WestnacotC Further 
down were Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Godfrey Kneller — opposite 
Andre, and Paoli, the Italian, who died here m exile How can 
I convey an idea of the scene ? Notwithstand ng all the descnp- 
lions I had read, I was totally unprepared for the reality nor 
could I have anticipated the hushed and breathless nterest with 
which I paced the dim aisles, gazing, at every step on the last 
resting place of some great and familiar name A place so 
sacred to all who inherit the English tongue, worthy of a spe- 
cial pilgrimage across the deep. To those who are unable to 
visit it, a description may be interesting ; but so far does it fall 
short of the scene itself, that if I thought it would induce a few 
of our wealthy idlers, or oven those who, like 1 1\ self must travel 
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wilh toil and privation to come hither, I would write till the pen 
dropped from my hand. 

More than twenty grand halls of the British Museum are de- 
voted to antiquities, and include the Elgin Marbles — the spoils of 
the Parthenon — ^ihe Fellows Marbles, brought from the ancient 
city of Xanthus, and Sir William Hamilton's collection of Italian 
antiquities. It was painful to see the friezes of the Parthenon, 
broken and defaced as thej are, m such a place. Rather let 
them moulder to dust on the rum from which they were torn, 
shining through the blue \eil of the Gre^-ian atmosphere, from the 
summit of the Acropolis ' 

The National Gallery, on Trafalgar Square, is open four days 
in the week, to the public. The " Raising of Lazarus," by Se- 
bastian del Piombo, is considered the gem of the collection, but 
my unschooled eyes could not view it as such. It is also remark- 
able for having been transferred from wood to canvass, without 
injury. This delicate operation was accomplished by gluing the 
panel on which it was painted, flat on a smooth table, and planing 
the wood gradually away till the coat of hardened paint alone 
remained. A proper canvass was then prepared, covered with a 
strong cement, and laid on the back of the picture, which adhered 
firmly to it. The owner's nerves must have had a severe trial, 
if he had courage to watch the operation. I was enraptured with 
Murillo's pictures of St. John and the Holy Family. St. John is 
represented as a boy in the woods, fondling a lamb. It is a glo. 
rioushead. The dark curls cluster around his fair brow, and 
his eyes seem already glowing with the fire of future inspiration. 
There is an innocence, a childish sweetness of expression in the 
countenance, which makes one love to gaze upon it. Both of 
these paintings were constantly surrounded by ladies, and they 
certainly deserved tiie preference. In the rooms devoted to Eng- 
lish artists, there are many of the finest works of West, Reynolds, 
Hogarth and Wilkie. 

We spent a day in visiting the luttgs of London, as the two 
grand parks have been called. From the Strand through the 
Regent Circus, the centre of the fashionable part of the city,we 
passed to Piccadilly, calling on our way to see our old friends, 
the lowas. They were at the Egyptiaii Hall, ia connexion with 
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Catlin's InJmri collttton Ihe rid braves knew us at once, 
particulaily Bl ster Feel ivhD u^ed oilcn to walk a line on deck 
with me, at '■ea f iirther along Piccadilly is Wellington's man- 
BJon of Apalcy House and nearly opposite it, in the comer of 
Hyde Park stands the colossal statue of Achilles, cast from can- 
non taken at Silamanca and Vittori T P m 
open common with here and there a g d 
by carriage roads It is like getting gg 
out on its broad green held with t m ro d 
through the smoky iimosphere W m 
along the shady aveiues and o^er Ih g 
the princely terraces and gardens o 
outline,of Pnmrose IIill on the other. R 
a space of nearly four hundred acre 

But if London la unsurpassed in s 
responding share of dime Notwit g g fE 

cienl body of police who do much 
one sees enough of degiadalion and 

make his heart sick B^enthepuhl ro d 

at night with characters of the lowe 

expedient to go through many of th ts 

old city in the day tit e The polic 

immediately seize and cirry oft any ff m te 

ments of persons who haie had an pp y s^rv 

well as -from my own slight eipe ence I a con need that there 
is an untold amount of misery a d cr e London g one of the 
wonders of the world, hut there s reaso to bel eve t is o e of 
the curses of the world also though fac noth g but an ac 
tive and unceasing philanthropy ca p event any c ty from be 
coming so. 

Aug. 22.— I have now been s x days Lo don and by n ak 
ing good use of my feet and eyes have anaged to become fa 
miliar with almost every object of inte e t w th n ts prec nets 
Having a plan mapped out for tl e day I tarted f r m j hu ble 
lodgings at the Aldgate CotFee Ho e vhe e I 'slept off fat g e for 
a shilling a night, and walked up Cheaps de or dow W h e 
chapel, as the case might be hunt ig out my way to churcl es 
halls and theatres. In this waj at a tr fl n, expense I have 
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perhaps seen as much as many who spend here double the time 
and fen limes the money. Our whole tour from Liverpool hither, 
by way of Ireland and Scotland, coat us but twenty-five dollars 
each ! although, except in one or two cases, we denied ourselves 
no necessary comfort. This shows that the glorious privilege of 
looking on the scenes of the old world need not be confined to peo- 
ple of wealth and leisure. It may be enjoyed hy all who can 
occasionally forego a little bodily comfort for the sake of mental 
and spiritual gain. We leave this afternoon for Dover. To- 
morrow I shall dine in BeigiumI 
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CHAPTER VII. 

fLIGHT THROUSH BELGIUM. 



Bruges.~On the Continent at last! How strangely look the 
century-old towers, antique monumenls, and quaint, narrow 
sti-eets of the Flemish cities ! It is an agreeable and yet a pain- 
ful sense of novelty to atand for the first time in the midst of a 
people whose language and manners are diSbrent from one's own. 
The old buildings around, linked with many a stirri»g aasocia- 
tion of past history, gratify the glowing anticipations with which 
one has looked forward to seeing them, and the fancy is busy at 
work reconciling the real scene with the ideal ; but the want of 
a communication with the living world aijout, walls one up with 
a sense of loceliness he could not before have conceived. I envy 
the childreji in the streets of Bruges their childish language. 

Yesterday afternoon ■He came from London through the gieen 
wooded lawns -uid vales of England to Dcvei, which we leached 
at sunset, pissing by a long tunneJ through the lotty fehakspeaie 
Chft. We had baiely time before it giew dark to ascend the 
cliff. The glorious codst view looked still wildei in the .Either 
ing twilight which soon hid fiom our sight the dun hills of 
France. On the cliB opposite frowned the missne battlements 
of the Castle guardm- tlie toivn which laj ma nook of the locka 
helow. As the Ostend boat wa= to leave at four in the morning 
my cousin aioused us at three, and we felt oui way down bfaii^ 
m the dark But the laiidloid was leluctant to patt with us we 
stamped and ■,hoated and rang bells till the whole house iia=, in 
an uproar foi the door was double loci td and the steamboat 
belt began to sound \t last he could stand it no longer , we 
gave a quick utteiancc to our oieiflowing wnth, and tu=hed 
down to the boat but . secoDd o t«o befoie 1 1 ft 

Tha water f the Channel » as no th i^ ^H', a 1 is ti e sun 
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rose, the far chalky cliffs gleamed along the horizon, a belt of lire. 
I waved a good-bye to Old England and then turned to see the 
spires of Dunkirk, which were visible in the distance before ua. 
On the low Belgian coast we could see trees and steeples, resem- 
bling a mirage over the level surface of the sea ; at length, about 
tea o'clock, the square tower of Ostend came in sight. The 
boat passed into a long muddy basin, in which many unwieldy, 
red-sailed Dutch craft were lying, and stopped beside a high pier. 
Here amid the confusion of three languages, an officer came on 
board and took charge of our passports and luggage. As we 
could not get the former for two or three hours, we did not hurry 
the passing of the latter, and went on shore quite unincumbered, 
for a stroll about the city, disregarding the cries of the hackney- 
coachmen on the pier, " Hotel d'Angleteire," " Hotel des Bains .'" 
and another who called out in English, " I recommend you to the 
Royal Hotel, sir!" 

There is little to be seen in Ostend. We wandered through 
long rows of plain yellow houses, trying to read the French and 
low Dutch signs, and at last came out on the wall near the sea. 
A. soldier motioned us back as we attempted to 3Sccnd it, and mut- 
tering some unintelligible words, pointed to a narrow street near. 
Following this out of curiosity we croised the moat and found 
ourselves on the great bathin b acb To ^ he hands of 

the servants who immodiat y su und d u umped into 

one of the little wagons and wed ou m o e urf. 

To be certain of fulfilling e a ad u o s we took our 
seats quarter of an hour bef eh e Th dak vails of Os- 
tend soon vanished and we e e wh d ap d y o e a country 
perfectly level, but highly fe e and e cu a a Occasion- 
ally there was a ditch or ros of ee bu o he w se here was no 
division between the fields, a d he p a n e ched u broken away 
into the distance. The twenty miles to Bruges we made in forty 
minuteg. The streets of this antique city are narrow and crook, 
ed, and the pointed, ornamented gables of the houses, produce a 
novel impression on one who has been accustomed to the green 
American forests. Thenthere was the endless sound of wooden 
shoes clattering over the rough pavements, and people talking in 
that most unmusical of all languages, low Dutch. Walking at 
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raodom through the streets, we cRme by chance upon the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. I shall long remember my first impression 
of the scene within. The lofty gothic ceiling arched far above 
my head and through the stained windows the light came but 
dimiy~it was all atill, solemn and religious. A few worshippers 
were kneeling in silence before some of the shrines and the echo 
of my tread seemed like a profaning sound. On every side ivero 
pictures, saints and gilded shrines. A few steps removed one 
from the bustle and din of the crowd to the stijlneas and solemnity 
of the holy retreat. 

We learned from the guide, whom we had engaged because he 
epoke a few words of English, that there was still a irecishuyl line 
on the canals, and that one boat leaves to-night at ten o'clock for 
Ghent. Wishing to try this old Dutch method of travelling, he 
took us about half a mile along the Ghent road to the canal, 
where a moderate sized boat was lying. Our baggage deposited 
in the plainly furnished cabin, I ran back to Bruges, although it 
was beginning to grow dark, to get a sight of the belfry ; for 
Longfellow's lines had been running through my head all day : 

" In the marfeet pla^ie of Bcugts, stands the belfry olil and brown, 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er tlie town" 



houT.before the train leii, 1 went to see tiie Cathedral of St. Bdvon. 
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After leaving Gheat, the road passes through a beautiful country, 
cultivated like a garden. The Dutch passion for flowers is dis- 
p ery vacant 

Too ng and dahlias. 

AG ng open cars. 



p ai ased in the 

■ F g e of us, we 

k rt fa party of 

y gE f them held 

a little parasol which just covered his hit, and sent the water in 
streams down on hii back and shoulders 

We had a misty view of Liege, through the torientb of raiu, 
and then dashed away into the wild, mountain scenery of the 
Meuse Steep, rockv hills covered with pine and crowned nith 
ruined towtrs hemmed in the winding and swollen rner, and the 
wet, cloudy sky seemed to rest like a canopy on their suj imits 
Instead of fhre'iding their maz3 deiiles, we plunged direct! j into 
the mountain's heirt, flew ovei th'^ nairo^/ vill'''\ on lofty and 
light sprung aiches, and went agdin into ths daikn 9 At Vei 
vieiH our baggage WaS weighed, eiamined and transferred, with 
oursehes to a Prussian tram Theie was a gieat deal of ' 
putmg on th occasion \ lady, who had a dog m a large iiil 
low ba'iket was not allowed to letam it, nor would they take it 
as baggage The matter was finally cciiipromisq|3 by their 
sending the basket, obl]jjm£r her to cany the doo-, which wa^ 
none of the "smallest, in her arms ' The ne\t station bore t le 
sign of the black eagle, and here oui passports were obligf ' fo 
be given up \dvincing thiough long ranges of wooded 1 s 
we saw at length in the dull twilight of a lainy daj, the ol ! 
kingly city of Ai\ la Chapelle on a plain below us \ft 
scene at the custom house, where oui baggage w is recla 1 J 
with tickets given at Verviers, wo drove t> the Hotel da Rlun, 
and while warming our shi\enng hmbs and diying our damp 
garments, felt tempted to e'volaim with the old Italian author 
" O ' holy and miraculous tavern '" 

The Cathedral with lU bfty Gothic (owei, was built by the 
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emperor Otho in the tenth century. It seems at present to bo 
undergoing repairs, for a large scalfold shut out the dome. The 
long hall was dim with incense smoke as we entered, and the 
oi^an sounded through the high arches with an effect that startled 
me. The windows glowed with the forms of kings and saints, 
and the dusty and mouldering shrines which rose around were 
colored with the light that came through. The music pealed out 
like a triumphal march, sinking at limes into a mournful strain, 
as if it celebrated and lamented the heroes who slept below. In 
iSne stone pavement nearly under my feet was a large square 
marble slab, with words " Garolo Magho." It was lilce a dream, 
lo stand there on the tomb of the mighty warrior, with the lofty 
arches of the Cathedral above, tilled with the sound of the divine 
anthem. I mused above his ashes till the music ceased and then 
leil the Cathedral, that nothing might break the romantic spell 
associated with that crumbling pile and the dead it covered. I 
have always revered the memory of Charlemagne. He lived in 
a stern age, but he was in mind and heart a man, and like Na- 
poleon, who placed the iron crown which had lain with him cen. 
turies in the tomb, upon his own brow, he had an Alpine gran- 
deur of mind, which the world was forced to acknowledge. 

At noon we took the chars -A-banc, or second-class carriages, • 
for fear of rain, and continued our journey over a plain dotted 
with villages and old chateaux. Two or three miles from Co- 
logne we saw the spires of the different churches, coospicuous 
among which were the unfinished towers of the Cathedral, with 
the enormous crane standing as it did when they left off build- 
ing, two hundred years ago or more. On arriving, we drove to 
the Bonn railway, where finding the last train did not leave for 
four hours, we left our baggage and set out for the Cathedral. 
Of all Gothic buildings, the plan of this is certainly the most 
stupendous ; even ruin as it is, it cannot fail to excite suprise 
and admiration. The King of Prussia has undertaken to com- 
plete it according lo the original plan, which was lately found ia 
the possession of a poor man, of whom it was purchased for 
40,000 florins, but he has not yet finished repairing what ia 
already built. The legend concerning this plan may not be 
known to every one. It is related of the inventor of it, that in 
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despair of finding any sufficiently great, he was walking one day 
by the river, sketching with hia stick upon the sand, when he 
fi ally h t upon one which pleased him so much that he exclaim- 
ed This shall be the plan \" " I will show you a better one 
than that '' said a, voice suddenly behind him, and a certain 
black gentleman who figures in all German legends stood by him, 
and pulled from his pocket a roll containing the present plan of 
the Cathedral. The architect, amazed at its grandeur, asked an 
explanation of every part. As he knew his soul was to be the 
price of it, he occupied himself while the devil was explaining, 
ID committing its proportions carefully to memory. Having done 
this, he remarked that it did not please him and he would not 
take it. The devil, seeing through the cheat, exclaimed in his 
rage: "You may build your Cathedral according to this plan, 
but you shall never finish it '" This prediction seems likely to 
b fi d f h b s commenced in 1248, and built for 

50 y ly 1 h nd nave and one tower to half its 



ih gh 



r he eleven thousand virgins, the walls 
grated cells, containing their bones, 
w streets of Cologne, which are quite 
dge's lines : 



T ne, it is well known 

Doth wash the eity of Cologne ; 
But tell me nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henoefortli wash the river Rhine I" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE RHINE TO HEIDELBERG. 



Hekb at last ! and a most glorious place it is. This is our first 
morning in our new rooms, and. th m 1 * h 

eastern windows, as I write, while 1 Id 1 se hro gh 
the blue vapor on the side of th K se H Th N k 
rushes on below ; and the Odenwald b f j w h ts 

vineyards in the morning light. Tl b 11 f h Id 1 p 1 
near us are sounding most musi llj d co f d d f 

voices and the rolling of vehicles c m p f h 1 

a place to live in ! 

I must go back five or six days d ! p h d f 

journeyings at Bonn. We had b look g My 

fallible "Handbook," and observ d h V d d h 

" Star" hotel in that city, as " the d p f 

any on the Rhine ;" so when the t f C I g d d 

we were surrounded, in the dark d f by po 

and valets, I sung out: "Hotel d PE led b gu, 

and ourselves were transferred to yl h m b d fi 

minutes we slopped under a brilliantly lighted arohwav where Mr. 
Joseph Schmidt received us with the uaual number of smiles and 
bows bestowed upon untitled guesls Hp nere furmsned with 
neat rooms in the summit of the hou-^e and tf en descended to 
the saUe a manger. I found a folded note b> m) plate which I 
opened — it contained an engraving of the front of the hotel apian 
of the city and catalogue of its lions together with a list of the 
titled personages who have, from tame to tine honored the 
" Golden Star " with their custom Among this nu nber were 
" Their Roya! Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince Albert," etc. Had it not been for fatigue I should have 
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spent an uneasy night, thinking of tiie heavy bill which ivas to 
be presented oa the morrow. We escaped, however, for seven 
francs apiece, three of which were undoubtedly for the honor of' 
breathing an aristocratic atmosphere. 

I was glad when we were really ia motion oh the swift Rhine, 
the next morning, and nearing the chain of mountains that rose 
lip before us. We passed Godesberg on (he right, while on our 
left was the group of the seven mountains which extend back 
from the Drachenfels to the Wolkenberg, or Castle of the Clouds. 
Here we begin to enter the enchanted land. The Rhine sweeps 
around the foot of the Drachenfels, while opposite the precipitous 
rockof Rolandseck, crowned with the castle of the faithful knight, 
looks down upon the beautiful Island of Nonnenwerth the white 
walls of the convent still ^leammt; through the treei <>s they did 
when the warrior's weary eyes looked upon them for the last 
time. I shall never forget the enthusiasm with which I saw this 
scene in the bright, warm lunlight the riugh crags softened in 
the haze which filled the atmosphere, and the wild mountains 
springing up in the midst of vmeyarda and crowned with crum- 
bling towers, filled with the memories of a thousand years. 

After passing Andernach we saw in the distance the highlands 
of the middle Rhine which rise above Coblentz guarding the en- 
trance to its wild scenerj and the mountamf. of the MoseSle. 
They parted as we appioacbed , from the toot shot up the spires 
of Coblentz, and the battlements of Bhrenbreitstein crowning the 
mountain opposite, grew larger and broader The air waa 
slightly hazy, and the clouds seemed laboring among the distant 
mountainfi to raise a f.torm. As we came opposite the month of the 
Moselle and under the shadow of the mighty fortress, I gazed up 
with awe at its massive walls. Apart from its magnitude and 
almost impregnable situation on a perpendicular rock, it is filled 
with the recollections of history and hallowed by the voice of 
poetry. The scene went past like a panorama, the bridge of 
boats opened, the city glided behind us and we entered the high- 
lands again. 

- Above Coblentz almost every mountain has a ruin and a legend. 
One feels everywhere the spirit of the past, and its stirring recol- 
lections come back upon the mind with irresistible force. I sat 
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upon the deck the wliole afternoon, as mountains, towns and cas- 
tles passed by on either side, watching them with a feeling of the 
moat enthusiastic enjoyment. Every place was familiar to me in 
memory, and they seemed like friends I had long communed with 
in spirit and now met face to face. The English tourists, with 
whom the deck was covered, seemed interested too, hut in a dif- 
ferent manner. With Murray's Handhook open in their hands, 
they sat and read ahout the very towns and towers they were 
passing, scarcely lifting their eyes to the real scenes, except now 
and then, to observe that it was "very nice." 

•As we passed Boppart, I sought out the Inn of the " Star," 
mentioned in " Hyperion" ; there was a maiden sitting on the 
steps who might have been Paul Flemming's fair hoat-woman. 
The clouds which had here gathered among the hills, now came 
over the river, and the rain cleared the deck of its crowd of 
admiring tourists. As we were approaching Lurlei Berg, I did 
not go below, and so enjoyed some of the finest scenery on the 
Rhine alone. The mountains approach each other at this point, 
and the Luriei Rock rises up for six hundred feet from the 
■water. This is the haunt of the water nymph, Luriei, whose 
song charmed the ear of the boatman while his barque was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. It is also celebrated for its 
remarkable echo. As we passed between the rocks, a guard, 
who has a little house built on the road-side, blew a flourish on 
his bugle, which was instantly answered by a blast from the 
rooky battlements of Luriei. The German studeats have a witty 
trick with this echo : they call out, " Who is the Burgomaster of 
Oberwesel ?" a town just above. The echo answers with the 
last syllable " Esel l" which is the German for ass. 

The sun came out of the cloud as we passed Oberwesel, with 
its tall round tower, and the light shining through the ruined 
arches of Schonberg castle, made broad bars of light and shade 
in the still misty air, A rainbow sprang up out of the Rhine, and 
lay brightly on the mountain side, coloring vineyard and crag, in 
the most singular beauty, while its second reflection faintly 
arched like a glory above the high summits. In the bed of the 
river were the seven countesses of Schonberg, turned into seveu 
rocks for their cruelty and hard-heartedneas towards the knights 
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whom tlieir beauty had made captive. In front, at a little dis- 
tance was the caslle of Pfalz, in the middle of thu river, and from 
the heights above Caub frowned the crumbling citadel of Guten- 
fels. Imagine all this, and tell me if it is not a picture whose 
memory should last a life-time ! 

We came at last to Bingen, the southern gate of the Highlands. 
Here, on an island in the middle of the stream, is the old Mouse 
tower where Bishop Ilatio of Mayeoce was eateu up by tlie rats 
for his wicked deeds. Passing Rudesheim aod Geissenheim, 
celebrated for their wines, at sunset, we watched the varied 
shore in the growing darkness, till like a liae of stars across the 
water, we saw before us the bridge of Mayence. 

The nest morning I parted from my friends, who were going 
to Heidelberg by way of Matmheim, and set out alone for Frank, 
fort. The cars passed through Hochheim, whose wines are cele- 
brated all over the world ; there is little to interest the traveler 
till he arrives at Frankfort, whose spires are seen rising from 
groves of trees os he approaches. I left the cars, unchallenged 
for my pa po t g atlj to my surprise, as it had cost me a long 
walk and hve I 11 ngs n London, to get the signature of the 
Frankfort Consul I iea ned afterwards it was not at all neces- 
sary. Befo e lea ng A erica, N. P. Willis had kindly given 
me a letter to h s brolhe Richard S. Willis, who is now culti- 
vating a na urally fine taste for music in Frankfort, and my first 
care was to hnd the American Consul, in order to learn his resi- 
dence. I discovered at last, from a gentleman who spoke a little 
French, that the Consul's office was in the street Bellevue, which 
street I not only looked for through the city, but crossed over the 
bridge to the suburb of Sachseahausen, and traversed its narrow, 
dirty alleys three several times, but in vain. I was about giving 
up the search, when I stumbled upon the office accidentally. The 
name of the street had been given to me in French and very 
naturally it was not to be found. Willis received me very 
kindly and introduced me to the amiable German family with 
whom he resides. 

After spending ^ delightful evening with my newly-found 
friends, I left the next morning in the omnibus for Heidelberg. 
We passed through Sachseahausen and ascended a long hill to 
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the watch-tower, wheace there is a beautiful view of the Main 
valley. Four hours' driving over the monotonous plain, brought 
me to Darmstadt. The city wore a gay lools, left by the recent 
files. The monument of the old Duke Ludwig had just been 
erected in the centre of the great square, and the festival attend- 
ant upon the unveiling of it, which lasted three days, had just 
closed. The city was hung with garlands, and the square filled 
with the pavilions of the royal family and the musicians, of 
whom there were a thousand present, while everywhere were 
seen red and white flags — the colors of Darmstadt. We met 
wagons decorated with garlands, full of pleasant girls, in the 
odd dress which they have worn for three hundred yeare. 

After leaving Darmstadt we entered upon the Bergstrasse, or 
Mountain-way, leading along the foot of the mountain chain 
which extends all the way to Heidelberg on the left, while on the 
right stretches far away the Rhine-plain, across which we saw 
the dim outline of ihe Donnersberg, in France. The hills are 
crowned with castles and their sides loaded with vines ; along 
the road the rich green foliage of the walnut trees arched and 
nearly met above us. The sun shone warm and bright, and 
every body appeared busy and contented and happy. All we 
met had smiling countenances. In some places we saw whole 
families sitting under the trees shelling the nuts they had beaten 
down, while othei's were returning from the vineyards, laden with 
baskets of purple and white grapes. The scene seemed to real- 
ize all I had read of the happiness of the German peasantry, 
and the pastoral beauty of the German plains. 

With the passengers in the omnibus I could hold little conver- 
sation. One, who knew about as much French as I did, asked 
me where I came from, and I shall not soon forget his expression 
of incredulity, as I mentioned America. " Why," said he, "you 
are white — the Americans are all black .' " 

We passed the ruined castles of Auerback and Starkenburgi 
and Burg Windeck, on the summit of a mountain near Wein. 
heim, formerly one of the royal residences of Charlemagne, and 
finally came to the Heiligonberg or Holy Monntam, guarding the 
entrance into the Odenwald by the valley of the Ncckar. As we 
wound around its base to the river, the Kaiserstuhl rose before us. 
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with the mighty castle hanging upon its side and Heidelberg at 
its feet. It was a most strikingly beautiful scene, and for a mo- 
ment I felt inclined to assent to the remark of my bad-French 
acquaintance — " America is not beautiful — Heidelberg is beauti- 
ful!" The sun had just set as we turned the corner of the Holy 
Mountain and drove up the bank of the Neckar ; all the chimes 
of Heidelberg began suddenly to ring and a cannon by the river- 
side was fired off every minute — the sound echoing five times 
distinctly from mountain back to mountain, and finally crashing 
far off, along the distant hills of the Odenwald. It was the birth- 
day of the Grand Duke of Baden, and these rejoicings were for 
the closina fHe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I AROUND HErDELBERB, 



Sept. 30. — Tliere is so much to be seen around this beautiful 
place, that I scarcely know where to begin a description of it. I 
have been wandering among the wild paths that lead up and down 
the mountain side, or away into th sts d 

in the lap of the Odenwald. My m g 

the romantic German scenew, who be g 

displace the imaginary pioture whic 

thusiastic wo (]s ol Howitt I scpm po Kai 

ser stubl, which rise^ ^bo^e Heide g 
landscape around me from the BI F S g 

Mainz and from thp Vosges in Fii Spess 

Bavaria What a glorious panorai so 

ciationa than in its nitural beauty B 
barbanan hordes of old the tnum 
and the Cohorts of Rome , and la 

bearing the banners of the red cros H — 

knight returning with his vassals fr 

of his lady-love the scarf he had w d 

claim the reward of his constancy B 

spirits had also toiled below. That ss 

ence of Luther, and a host who stro d 

from the chains of a corrupt and opp g 

abo trodden the master spirits of G — g 

with their scarcely less harmonio oo 

gathered inspiration from those seei — p 

nature and a deeper love for their beautiful fatherland! Oh! 
what waves of crime and bloodshed have swept like the waves 
of a deluge down the valley of the Rhine ! War has laid his 
mailed hand on those desolate towers and ruthlessly torn down 
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what time has spared, yet he could not mar the beauty of the 
shore, nor could Time himse.f harl down the mountains that 
guard it. And what if 1 feel a new inspiration on beholding the 
scene? Now that those ages have swept by, like the red waves 
of a tide of blood, we see not the darkened earth, hut the golden 
sauds which the flood has left behind. Besides, I have come from 
a new world, where the spirit of man is untrammeled by the 
mouldering shackles of the past, but in its youthful and joyous 
freedom, goes on to make itseif a noble memory for the ages 
that aro to come! 

Then there is the Wolfsbrunnen, which one reaches by a beau- 
tiful walk up the bank of the Neckar, to a quiet dell in the side 
of the mountain. Through this the roads lead up by rustic mills, 
always in motion, and orchards ladeti with ripening fruit, to the 
comiuencement of the forest, where a quaint stone fountain stands, 
commemorating the abode of a sorceress of the olden lime, who 
was lorn in pieces by a wolf. There is a handsome rustic inn 
here, where every Sunday afternoon a baud plays in the portico, 
while hundreds of people are scattered around in the cool shadow 
of the trees, or feeding the splendid trout in the basin formed by 
the little stream. They generally return to the city by another 
walk leading along the mountain side to the eastern terrace of the 
castle, where they have fine views of tl e ^r a Rh ne plain, ter. 
minated by the Alsatian hills, stretch ng along the vostcrn hori. 
zon like the long crested swells on the oce'i We can even see 
these from the windows of our room o the bank of the Neckar ; 
and I often look with interest on one si arp peak for on its side 
stands the Castle of TrifeJs, where Cteu de L on was imprisoned 
by the Duke of Austria, and where Blondel, his faithful minstrel, 
sang the ballad which discovered the retreat of the noble cap- 

The people of Heidelberg are rich in places of pleasure and 
amusement. From the Carl Platz, an open square at the upper 
end of the city, two paths lead directly up to the castle, By the 
first walk we ascend a flight of steps to the western gate, passing 
through which, we enter a delightful garden, between the outer 
walls of the Castle,, and the huge moat which surrounds it. 
Great linden, oak and beach trees shadow the walk, and in secluded 
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nooks, little mouDtain streams spring from tiie side of the wall 
into stone basins. There is a tower over the moat on the south 
side, next the raoQQtain, where the portcullis still hangs with its 
sharp teeth as it was last drawn up ; on each side stand tn'o grim 
knights guarding the entrance. In one of the wooded walks is an 
old tree brought from America in the year 1618. It is of the 
kind called arhor vila, and uncommonly tall and slender for one 
of this species; yet it does not seem to thrive well in a foreign soil. 
I noticed that persons had cut many slips off the lower branches, 
and I would have been tempted to do the same myself if there had 
been any I could reach. In the curve of the mountain isa hand, 
some pavilion, surrounded with beds of flowers and fountains ; 
here all classes meet together in the afternoon to sit with their re- 
freshments in the shade, while frequently a fine band of music 
gives them their invariable recreation. All this, with the scenery 
around them, leaves nothing unfinished to their present enjoy- 
ment. The Germans enjoy life under all cii-cumstances, and in 
this way they make themselves much happier than we, who have 
far greater means of being so. 

At the end of the terrace built for ihe princess Elizabeth, of 
England, is one of the round towers, which ivas split in twain by 
the French. Half has fallen entirely away, and the other semi- 
circular shell which joins the terrace and part of the Castle build- 
!:igs, clings firmly together, although part of its foundation is 
gone, so that its outer ends actually hang in the air. Some idea 
of the strength of the castle may be obtained when I slate that the 
walls of this tower are twenty-two feet thick, and that a staircase 
iir.^ been made through them to the top, where one can sit under 
the lindens growing upon it, or look down from the end on the 
city below with the pleasant consciousness that the great mass 
upon which he stands is only prevented from crashing down with 
him by the solidity of its masonry. On one side, joining the gar- 
den, the statue of the Archduke Louis, in his breastplate and 
flowing beard, looks out from among the ivy. 

There is little to be seen about the Castle except the walls 
themselves. The guide conducted us through passages, in ivhich 
were heaped many of the enormous cannon balls which it had re- 
ceived in sieges, to some chambers in the foundation. This was 
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very pleasantly situated here. My friends, who arrived 
a day before me, hired three rooms {with the assistance of a cou- 
rier) in a large house on the banks of the Neckar. We pay for 
them, with attendance, thirty fiorins — about twelve dollars — a 
month, and Frau Dr. Grosch, our polite and talkative landlady, 
gives us a student's breakfast — coffee and biscuit — for about seven 

t p W f 1 amused t 1 h d 

t k I t 1 V f t convey h m m pl 

1 b h th b il f h gera to h m I d p 11 

C tl Is 1 k 1 t her tongue g so f 1 

kpmymdly pfl stretch to mp 1 d d 

h d h D b f vhom we k 1 G 

man, has kindly consented to our dining with his family for the 
sake of practice in speaking. We have taken several long walks 
with them along the banks of the Neckar, but I should be puz- 
zled to repeat any of the conversations that took place. The 
language, however, is fast growing more faroiliar, since toomea 
are the principal teachers. 

Opposite my window rises the Heiligenbcrg, on the other side 
»f the Neckar. The lower part of it is rich with vineyards, and 
aiany cottages stand embosomed in shrubbery among them. 
Sometimes we see groups of maidens standing under the grape 
arbors, and every morning the peasant women go toiling up the 
steep paths with baskets on their heads, to labor among the vines. 
On the Neckar below us, the fishermen glide about in their boats, 
sink their square nets fastened to a long pole, and haul them 
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up with th ql i 1 f h li tl f 11 I f 

lean out of h d 1 gh I h b 

are wrapp d d ky b y d 1 11 1 

ripple of h I 11 m} d f k gh ly 1 g d 

of the old (. m Th h b 11 g f 1 g 

the inns, bk Ipll htsdpl hhb 

far away h gh 11 h sed U h h i h 

Odenwald Ihhhwdw h h 

which the & m 11 bed d i w w d 

jng in An H If y p h H 1 g b be f 1 

walk,divid h y d t h f I" Th 11 d 

the Philosopher a Way, because it was the )<i\orile ramble of the 
old Professors of the University. It can be reached by a toil- 
some, winding path among the vines, called the Snake-way, aad 
when one has ascended to it he is well rewarded by the lovely 
view. In the evening, when the snn has got behind the moun- 
tain, it is delightful lo sit on the stone steps and watch the golden 
light creeping up the side of the Kaiser-stuhl, till at last twilight 
begins to darken in the Iley and a mantle of mist gathers above 
the Neckar. 

We ascended the moutita n a few days ago. There is a path 
which leads up through the fo eat but we took the shortest way, 
directly up the side tl ough t a at an angle of nearly fiOy de- 
grees. It was hard enough wo k scrambling through the thick 
broom and heather, and over stumps and stones. In otie of the 
stone-heaps I dislodged a large orange -colored salamander, seven 
or eight inches long. They are sometimes found on these 
mountains, as well as a very lai^e kind of lizard, called the 
eidechse, which the Germans say is perfectly harmless, and if 
one whistles or plays a pipe, will come and play around him. 
The view from the top reminded me of that from Catskili Moun- 
tain House, but is on a smaller scale. The mountains stretch off 
sideways, confining the view to but half the horizon, and in the 
middle of the picture the Hudson is well represented by the 
lengthened windings of the " abounding Rhine." Nestled at the 
base below us, was the little village of Handschtihheim, one of 
the oldest in this part of Germany. The castle of its former 
lOTds has nearly all fallen down, but the massive solidity of the 
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walls which jtt siani j r ves iti ant qiiitj h. tr \car5ago a 
part of the outer wills which was renitrked In h%\Q a hollow 
sound, was taken down when there fell frtm a leep niche 
built (herein a skeleton clad in a suit f the old trerman armor 
We followed a road throuffh the woods to the peak on which 
stand t!ie ru ns of St Michael s chapel which iias built in the 
tenth ceatury and inhabited for a long time by a sect of white 
monks. There is now but a single tower reiniimng aid all 
around is grinn over with tall bushes and needs It hid a wild 
and roniant c look and I sat on a rock and sketched at it till it 
.grew dark when we got down the mountain the best way we 
could. 

We lately viwted the great University Librarj You walk 
through one hall after ajiolher, filled with books of all kinds from 
the monkish manuscript of the middle age* to the most elegant 
print of the present day There is something to me more im 
pressive .n a library like this than a soiemn Cathedral I think 
involuntanl} of the hundreds of m ghtv spirits who speak from 
these three hundred thousand volumes — of the tDiis and pnvalions 
with which genius has ever struggled and of his glonoiis re 
ward. As in a church one leels a= it were the presence of (lod, 
not because the place has been hallowed by his worship, but be- 
cause all around stand the inspirations of his spirit, breathed 
through the mind of genius, to men. Aod if the mortal remains 
of saints and heroes do not repose within its walls, the great and 
good of the whole earth are there, speaking their counsels to the 
searcher for truth, with voices whose last reverberation will die 
away only when [he globe falls into ruin. 

A few nights ago there was a wedding of peasants across the 
river. In order to celebrate it particularly, the guests went to 
the house where it was given, by torchlight. The night was 
quite dark, and the bright red torches glowed on the surface of 
the Neckar, as the two couriers galloped along the banks to the 
bridegroom's house. Here, after much shouting and confusion, 
the procession was arranged, the two riders started back again 
with their torches, and the wagons oontaiaiog the guests followed 
after with their flickering lights glancing on the water, till they 
disappeared around the foot of the mountain. The choosing of 
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Conscripts also took place lately. The law re<juires one person 
out of every hiiuilred to l>eeome a soldier, and this, in the city of 
Heidelberg, amounts to nearly 150. It was a sad spectacle. 
The young men, or rather boys, who were chosen, went about 
the city with cockades fastened on their hats, shouting and sing- 
ing, many of them quite intoxicated. I could not help pitying 
them because of the disma!, mechanical life they are doomed to 
follow. Many were rough, ignorant peasants, to whom nearly 
any kind of life would be agreeable; but there were sonne whose 
oounteiiaoces spoke otherwise, and I thought involuntarily, that 
their drunken gaiety was only affected lo conceal their real feel- 
ings with regard to the lot which had fallen upon them. 

We are gradually becoming accustomed to the German style 
of living, which is very different from our own. Their cookery 
is new to us, but is, nevertheless, good. We have every day a 
different kind of soup, so 1 h pp d 1 k j g 1 list 

of three hundred and sixty fi f } d y h y 

TheQ we have potatoes " do p Id I fl 

vored with orange peel, barl ypddn^ dU fp k 

boiled artichokes, and alway b 1 1 d 1 

Nevertheless, we thrive on hd dih Vjy'^ 

more sound and refreshing si p h h d ffi 

like beds, uncomfortable as b y m M j f I t, 
customs are amusing. W w k 1 b 

always cows, sometimes a 1 1mm 

two fastened together by a y k 1 h Th 

iahor constantly :n the fields f 1 h h 

nut-brown maidens singing h h f 1 so j, h 

yards on the mountain side. Th m oo dd I 

Below the tight-fitting vest h y 1 mb f h 

skirts, one above another, th d f d h 

head, with a head and sho Id K ^ 1 P ' 

have heard it gravely assert 1 h h 1 1 f G m d 

sel may be known by count! ^ h mb f h 1 ] \ 

acquaintance of mine remarked, that it would be an excellent 
costume for falling down a precipice ! 

We have just returned from a second visit to Frankfort, where 
the great annual fair filled the streets with noise and bustle. On 
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our way back, wo stopped at the village of Zwingenberg, which 
lies at the foot of the Melibochus, for the purpose of visiting some 
of the scenery of the Odenwald Pas iiig the night at the inn 
there ne slept with one bed und rand two above, and started 
earlj in the morning to ciimh up the side of the Melibochus. 
After a louj; walk through the fore&f. nhich were beginning to 
chansje ti eir summer filiate fn a brighter garment, we reached 
the summit and ascended the stone toiei which stands upon it. 
This view gnes one a better ilea of the Odenwald, than that 
from the Kaiser stuhl it Hei lelbet^ In the soft autumn atmos- 
phere It looked e\en more beautiful 4fter ao hour in that hea- 
ven of u pi fted thout,ht into which we tep from the mountain- 
top our minds went with the path downward to earth, and we 
descended the eastern =ide into the «ild region which c 
■ he Fehenmeer, or Sea of Rocks. 



ed m g ock A 

p, „ G C m 

It th ty t ft long and three to four feet in diameter, and 

St 11 b tl rk of the chisel. When or by whom it was 

ma^e ma ystery. Some have supposed it was intended 

to be t d f the worship of the Sun, by the wild Teutonic 
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tribes who inhabited this forest ; it is more probably tho work of 
the Romans. A project was once started, to erect it as a mono- 
ment on the battle-field of Leipsic, but it was found too difficult 
to carry into execution. 

After dining at the little village of Reiohelsdorf in the valley 
below, where the merry landlord charged my friend two kreut- 
zers less than myself because he was not so tall, we visited the Cas- 
tle of SchOnberg, and joined the Bergstrasse again. We walked 
the rest of the way here ; long before we arrived, the moon shone 
down on us over the mountains, and when we turned around the 
foot of the Heiligenberg, the mist descending in the valley of the 
Neckar, rested like a light cloud on the church spires. 
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CHAPTER X. 



of d 



B gg re 

k g 

Passing through this valley and the little village of Schilnau, 
we commenced ascending one of the loftiest ranges of the Oden- 
wald. The side of the mountain was covered with a thick pine 
forest. There was no wind to wake its solemn anthem ; all wag 
calm and majestic, and even awful. The trees rose all around 
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like the pillars of a vast Catliedral, whose long arched aisles van- 
ished far below in the 



" Nature with follod hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer," 

fo w 1 h h J 1 dy b ff h W dp 
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ows, pi-oduced the most singular effect. We plucked blackbernea 
ready iced from the bushes by the road-side, and svent on in (he 
cold, for the sun shone only on the top of the opposite mountain, 
into another valley, down which rushed the rapid 0lver. At a 
li^ village which bears the beautiful name Anieschonmattenwag, 
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we took a foot-path directlj o e j p n lii t th llage 
of Finkenbach. Near the op I fou d t H look h Id n 

cutting grass with knives, bolof !p aldpofa 

few kreutzers to stand and 1 sk t h I F tl un 

mit the view on the other side vas j k Th h !l w e 

nearly every one covered with wood d n a dw 11 ng s gl 
It reminded me of our forest seen h Th p n pal 

difference is, that our trees are tw o he es 1 e s ze of 
theirs. 

At length, after scaling auother ra u ta e ea hed a de 
elevated plain, in the middle of whi h t d tl !d d f f B 
felden It w as then crowded w ith people, on account of a great 
cattle fair beins held there 411 the farmers of the neighborhood 
were assemble! clad m the ■jncienl country costume — broad 
cocked hate and blue fiocks in orchard near the town was 
failed with cattle and hjiaes and near by, in the shade, a number 
of pedlars had arranged then wares. The cheerful looking 
country people touched their hais to us as we passed. This cus- 
tom of greeting travellera universal in Germany, is very expres- 
sive of their social fnendly manners. Among the mountains, 
we fiequentlj met groups of children, who sang together their 
simple Wlads as we passed bj 

From Beei felden wt passed down the valley of the Mimling to 
Eibach the principal city in the Odenwald, and there stopped a 
short time to mih the Ritters'ial m the old family castle of the 
Counts ot Erbach An officer who stotx! at the gates, conducted 
us to the door w here v. e were recc ived by a noble-looking, gray- 
headed steward He took us into the Rittersaal at once, which 
was like stepping hick Ihiee hundred years. The stained wii 
dotts of ihe lofty Gothic hall let in a subdued light which fell o 
the forms of kings and knights, clad in the armor Ihey wore dui 
lag life. On the left as we entered, were mail-covered figures t 
John and Cosmo de iWedici ; further on stood the Emperor Max 
milian, and by his side the celebrated dwarf who was served u 
in a pie at one of the imperial feasts. His armor was most de] 
cate and beautiful, but small as it was, General Thumb would 
have had room in it. Gustavus Adolphus and Wailenstein looked 
down frcHii the neighboring pedestals, while at the other end slood 
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Goetz von Berlichingen and Albert of Brunswick. Guarding 
the door were Hans, the robber-knight of Nuremberg, and another 
from the Thiliingian forest The steward told me tliat the iron 
hand of Goetz Wds m possession of tlie family but not shown to 
strangers, he pointed out, however the buckles on the armor, 
by which it was fastened Adjoining the hall is an antique 
cliapel filled with rude old tombi, and containing the sarcophagus 
of Count Eginhard of Denmark, who lived about the tenth cen- 
tury There were also monkish garments fi^e hundred years 
old hanging up in it 

The collection of antiquities is lirgo and interesting ; but it is 
said that the old Count uhtimed some of them in rather a ques- 
'lonable manner Among other incidents, they say that when in 
Rome he visited the Pope taking with him an old servant who 
accompanied him in all hia travels and was the accomplice in 
mosl of his antiquarian thefts In one of the outer halls, among 
the curiosities, was an antique shield of greit value The ser- 
vant was left in this hall while the Count had his audience, and 
in a short time this 'I lelJ wa^ missed Tie servant who wore 
a long cloak was mis ed also orders were g ven to close the 
gites ind search e er> bod) but it was too lite — the thief was 
gone 

Leading Eibach wt fund out the direct on of S ellcrl the 
Ccibtle o! ihe W Id ilunts wn and t3ok a load that led us for two 
or thiee hours along the top of a mountain ridge Through the 
o[enings in the pine and larch forests we had glimpses of the 
1 ills of Spessart bejond the Man When we finally left the 
by road we had chosen it was quite dark and we missed the 
way altogether among the lanes and meadows We came at last 
to a full stop at the h use of a farmer who guided us hy a foot 
path over the fields to a small village. On entering the only inn, 
kept by the Burgomaster, the people finding we were Americans, 
regarded us with a curiosity quite uncomfortable. They crowded 
around the door, watching every motion, and gazed in through 
the windows. The wild huntsman himself could scarcely have 
made a greater sensation. The news of our arrival seemed to 
have spread very fast, for the next morning when we stopped at 
a prune orchard some distance from the village to buy some 
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fruit, the farmer cried but from a tree, " they are the Americans ; 
give them as many as they want for nothing !" 

With the Burgomaster's little son for a guide, we went back a 
mile or two of our route to Snellert, which we had passed the 
night before, and after losing ourselves two or three times in the 
woods, arrived at last at the top of the n unta n wl ere the ru ns 
of the castle stand. The walls are nearly le el w th the ground 
The interest of a visit rests entirely on tl e r nan c legend and 
the wild view over the hills around, pa t uHrly tl at n front 
where on the opposite mountain are the u ns of Rod nste n to 
which the wild Huntsman was wont to r de at i d gh — \ he e 
he ow r'des no ore Tl e eohoes of Rode s e n i e o lo ger 
awakened bj the sound of b s bugle, and the boots of h s de on 
steed dang g on he b ttle ents. But tl e 1 Is aro d are w H 
enough and he roa of tl e pine fores s deep enougl to 1 a e 
sp cd t e p e j>easa ts ith the ron an c rad t n 

istopp g for d ner at e town of Phe nhe n e met an old 

an vho on learn g ve vers Amenca s alked w th us as 
far aa the ext v Uage He had a daughter n A er ca a d was 
1 gl ly gra hed lo n eet a j one from the ount j of 1 er adop 
t He n ade ne prom se to visit her, flee bould ^o to St 
L u s d 1 sav tl at I 1 ad alked with her father from Rheinheim 
to Zwan^enburg T sat fy his fears that I might forget it, I 
xkdonnl s a e a d tt at of his daughter. He shook me 
warmly by the hand at parting, and was evidently made happier 
for that day. 

We reached Darmstadt just in time to take a seat in the omni- 
bus for Frankfort. Among the passengers were a Bavarian fam- 
ily, on thoir way to Bremen, to ship from thence to Texas. I 
endeavored lo discourage the man from choosing such a country 
as his home, by telling him of its heats and pestilences, but he 
was too full of hope to he shaken in his purpose. I would have 
added that it was a slave-land, but I thought on our own country's 
curse, and was silent. The wife was not so sanguine ; she seemed 
to mourn in secret at leaving her beautiful fatherland. It was 
saddening to think how. lonely they would feel in that far home, 
and how they would long, with true German devotion, io look 
again on the green vintage-hills of their forsaken country. Aa 
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night drew on, iho liitle girl crept over to her father for his accus- 
tomed evening kiss, and then sank back to sleep in a comer of the 
wagon. The boy, in the artless confidence of childhood, laid his 
head on my breast, weary with the day's travel, and soon slept 
also. Thus we drove on in the dark, till at length the lights of 
Frankfort glimmered on the breast of the rapid Main, as we pasbed 
over the bridge, and when we stopped near the Cathedral, I de- 
livered up my little charge and sent my sympathy with the 
wanderers on their lonely way. 
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CHAPTEli XI. 

SCENES IN FRANKFORT — AN AMERICAM COMPOSER — THE POET 
FREILIORATH. 

Dec. 4. — This is a genuine old German city. Founded by 
Cliarlemagne, afterwards a rallying point of the Crusaders, and 
for a long time the capital of the German empire, it has no lack 
of interesting historical recollections, and notwithstanding it is 
fast becoming modsrnized, one is every where reminded of the 
Past. The Cathedral, old as the days of Peter the Hermit, the 
grotesque street of the Jews, the many quaint, antiquated dwell- 
ings and the mouldering watch-towers on the hills around, give 
it a more interesting character than any German city I have yet 
seen. The house, we dwell in, on the Markt Platz, is more than 
two hundred years old; directly opposite is a great castellated 
building, gloomy with the weight of sis centuries, and a few 
steps to the left brings me to the square of the Rffimerberf. 
wliere the Emperors were crowned, in a corner of which is a 
curiously ornamented house, formerly the residence of Luther. 
There are legends innumerable connected with all these build- 
ings, and even yet discoveries are frequently made in old houses, 
of secret chambers and staircases. When you add lo all this, 
the German love of ghost stories, and, indeed, their general belief 
in spirits, the lover of romance could not desire a more agreea- 
ble residence. 

1 often look out on the siagular scene below my window. Oa 
both sides of the street, leaving barely room to enter the houses, 
sit the market women, with their baskets of vegetables and fruit. 
The middle of the street is filled with women buying, and every 
cart or carriage that comes along, has to force its way through 
the crowd, sometimes rolling against and overturning the baskets 
on the side, when for a few minutes there is a Babel of uaia. 
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telligible sounds. The country women in their jackets and short 
gowns go backwards and forwards with great loads on their 
heads, sometimes nearly as high as themselves. It is a most sin- 
gular scene, and so varied that one never tires of looking upon 
it. These women sit here from sunrise till auQset, day after day, 
for years. They hai'e little furnaces for cooking and tor warmth 
in winter, and when it rains they sit in large wooden boxes. Ona 
or two policemen are generally on the ground io the morning to 
prevent disputing about their places, which often gives rise to in- 
teresting scenes. Perhaps this kind of life m the open air la con 
ducive to longevity ; for certainly there is no country on earth 
that has as many old women Man^ of them look like walking 
machines made of leather; and to jadi.i. fiom what I see in the 
streets here, I should think they woil till they die 

On the 21st of October a most interesting fete took place The 
magnificent monument of Gcethe, modelled by the sculptor Sch wan- 
thaler, at Munich, and cast in bronze, was unveiled. It arrived 
a few days before, and was received with much ceremony and 
erected in the destined spot, an open square in the western part 
of the city, planted with acacia trees. I went there at ten o'clock, 
and found the square already full of people. Seats had been 
erected around the monument for ladies, tite singers and musiciana. 
A company of soldiers was stationed to keep an entrance for the 
procession, which at length arrived with music and banners, and 
entered the enclosure. A song for the occasion was sung by the 
choir; it swelled up gradually, and with such perfect harmony 
and unity, that it seemed like some glorious instrument touched 
by a single hand. Then a poetical address was delivered ; after 
which four young men took their stand at the corners of the mon. 
ument ; the drums and trumpets gave a flourish, and the mantle 
fell. The noble figure seemed to rise out of the earth, and thus 
amid shoutings and the triumphal peal of the bund, the form of 
Grcethe greeted the city of his birth. He is represented as lean- 
ing on the trunk of a tree, holding in his right hand a roll of 
parchment, and in his left a wreath- The pedestal, which is also 
of bronze, contains bas reliefs, representing scenes from Faust, 
Wilhelm Meister and Egmont. Id the evening Gcethe's house, 
in a street near, was illuminated by arches of lamps between the 
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windows, and hung with wreaths of flowers. Four pillars of 
colored lamps lighted the statue. At nine o'clock the choir of 
singers came again in a procession, with colored lanterns, on 
poles, and after singing two or three songs, the statue was exhib- 
ited in the red glare of the Bengal light. The trees and houses 
around the square were covered with the glow, which streamed 
in broad sheets op against tho dark sky. 

Within- the walls the greater part of Frankfort is built in the 
old German style — the houses six or seven stories high, and every 
story projecting out over the other, so that those living in the 
upper part can nearly shake hands out of the windows. At the 
corners figures of men are often seen, holding up the story above 
on their shoulders and making horrible faces at the weight. 
When I state that in all these narrow streets which constitute the 
greater part of the city, there are no sidewalks, the windows of 
the lower stories with an iron grating extending a foot or so into 
the street, which is only wide enough for one cart to pass along, 
you can have some idea of the facility of walking through them, 
to say nothing of the piles of wood, and market-women with bas- 
kets of vegetables which one is continually stumbling over. 
Even in tho wider slreels, I have always to look before and be- 
hind to keep out of tlie way of the fiacres ; the people here get 
so accustomed to it, that they leave barely room for them to pass, 
and the carriages go dashing by at a nearness which sometimes 
makes me shudder. 

As I walked across the Main, and looked down at the swift stream 
on its way from the distant Thuringian forest lo join the Rhine, 
I thought of the time when Schiller stood there in the days of hie 
early struggles, an exile from his native land, and looking over 
the bridge, said in the loneliness of his heart, " That water 
flows not so deep as my sufferings !" In the middle, on an iron 
ornament, stands the golden cock at which Gcethe used to marvel 
when a boy. Perhaps you have not heard the legend eonnected 
with this. The bridge was built several hundred years ago, 
with such strength and solidity that it will stand many hundred 
yet. The architect had contracted (o build it within a certain 
lime, but as it drew near, without any prospect of fulfilment, the 
ievil appeared to him and promised to finish it, on condition of 
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having the first soul that passed over it. This was agreed 
upon and the devil performed his part of the bargain. The 
artist, however, on the day appointed, drove a cock across before 
he sufiered any one to pass over it. His majesty stationed him 
self under llie middle arch of the bridge, awaiting his prey ; but 
enraged at the cheat, he tore the unfortunate fowl in pieces and 
broke two holes in the arch, saying they should never be built 
up again. The golden cock was erected on the bridge as a token 
of the event, but the devil has perhaps lost some of his power 
in these latter days, for the holes were filled up about thirty 
years ago. 

From the hills on the Darmstadt road, I had a view of the 
country around — the fields were white and bare, and the dark 
Tannus, with the broad patches of snow on bis sides, locked grim 
and shadowy through the dim atmosphere. It was like the land- 
scape of a dream — dark, strange and silent. The whole of last 
month we saw the sun but two or three days, the sky being 
almost continually covered with a gloomy fog. England and 
Germany seem to have exchanged climates this year, for in the 
former country we had delightfully clear weather, 

I have seen the banker Rothschild several times driving about 
the city. This one — -Anselmo, the most celebrated of the broth- 
ers — holds a mortgage on the city of Jerusalem. He rides about 
in style, with officers attending his carriage. He is a little bald, 
headed man, with marked Jewish features, and is said not to 
deceive his looks. At any rate, his reputation is none of the 
best, either with Jews or Christians. A caricature was published 
some time ago, in which he is represented as giving a beggar 
woman by the way-side, a kreutzer — ^the smallest German coin. 
She is made to exclaim, " God reward you, a thousand fold !" 
He immediately replies, after reckoning up in his head ; " How 
much have I then ? — sixteen florins and forty kreutzers !" 

I have lately heard one of the most perfectly beautiful crea- 
tions that ever emanated from the soul of genius — the opera of 
Fidelio. I have caught faint glimpses of that rich world of fancy 
and feeling, to which music is the golden door. Surrendering 
myself to the grasp of Beethoven's powerful conception, I read 
ib Bounds far more expressive than words, the almost despairing 
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agony of the strong- hearted, hut si 11 tender and womanly Fidelb 
—the ecstatic joy of the wasted pr soner hen he rosi from his 
hard couch in the dungeon, see ng to feel his maniac brain, 
the presentiment of a bright he g vho would come to unbind his 
chains — and the sobbing and waiimg, almost human, which came 
from the orchestra, when they dug his grave, by the dim lantern's 
light. When it was done, the murderer stole into the dungeon, 
to gloat on the agonies of his victim, ere he gave the death-blow. 
Then, while the prisoner is waked to reason by that sight, and 
Fidelio throws herself before the uplifted dagger, rescuing her 
husband with the courage which love gives to a woman's heart, 
the storm of feeling which has been gatheriog in the music, swells 
to a height beyond which it seemed impossible for the soul to pass. 
My nerves were thrilled till I could bear no more. A mist 
seemed to eon b f j y d I ly knew what follow- 

dllh dkld h Ip d forth ill the olos- 

hym h p f 1 f 11 f h j 1 dreaded the sound 

f f hi aidlwlkh mid the harsh rat- 

1 f h 1 h gh F days ailewards my 

bo iilldwh Idi fd sense of melody, 

U 1 1 If m b d f d 

Why h Id 1 fi f art be denied the 

n w w Id Th rt 1 h asm and retinemeat of 

fig gh 1 pp h m, e the proper direc 

g h P P Wh u y p M sses more 

ad n fos th g 1 f h an h rs? Why 

h uld mp g ■> j,l J p f the gran- 

d f y f 1 h 1 g f he storm 

•> gh f m 1 I 1 d f Niagara ? 

Al h 1 1 fl wh 1 ! end to the 

dip d p n f g ha cs of our 

coy daasfm 1 po fined and 

1 fty 1 ra w Id so g b h 

Fortunatelj for our country this missing star m the crown of 
her growing glory, will probably soon be eplaced Richard S. 
Willis, with whom we have 1 ed □ del gl fu con f nionship, 
since coming here, has been for more 1 an two years studying 
and preparing himself for the 1 igher bra ches of composition, 
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The musical talent he displayed while at college, and the success 
following the publication of a set of beautiful waltzes he there 
composed, led him to choose this most difficult but loity path ; the 
result justifies his early promise and gives tlie most sanguine an- 
ticipations for the future. He studied the first two years here 
under Schnyder von Warlensee, a distmguished Sw iss composer ; 
and his exercises have met with the w armest appro\ al from Men. 
delaohn, at present the first German composer and Riock, tbe 
celebrated organist. The enormous labor and application re- 
quired to go through the preparatory studie= alone, would make 
it seem almost impossible for one with the re^itless energy of the 
American character, to undertake it , but as this very energy 
gives genius its greatest power, we may now trust with confi- 
dence that Willis, since he has nearly completed his studies, will 
win himself and his country honor in the difficult path he has 
chosen. 

One evening, af^er sunset, we took a stroll arouud the prome- 
nades. The swans were still floating on the little lake, and the 
American poplar beside if, was in its full autumn livery. As we 
made the circuit of the walks, guns were finng far and near, 
celebrating the opening of the vintage the next day, and rockets 
went glittering and sparkling up into the dark air. Notwith- 
standing the late hour and lowering sky, the walks were full of 
people, and we strolled about with them till it grew quite dark, 
watching the fire- works which arose from the gardens around. 

The next day, we went into the Frankfort wood. Willis and 
his brother-in-law, Charles F. Dennett, of Boston, Dr. Dix and 
another young gentleman from the same city, formed the party — 
six Americans in all ; we walked over the Main and through 
the dirty suburbs of Sachsenhausen, where we met many peas, 
ants laden with the first day's vintage, and crowds of people 
coming down from the vineyards. As we ascended the bill, the 
sound of firing was heard in every direction, and from many 
vioeyards arose the smoke of fires where groups of merry chil- 
dren were collecting and burning the rubbish. We became lost 
among the winding paths of the pine forest, so that by the time 
we came out upon the eminence overlooking the valley of the 
Main, it was quite dark. From every side, far and near, rockets 
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over the tower of Frankfort, rose and fell the meteors that her- 
alded the vintage. 

Since I have been in Frankfort, an event has occurred, which 
shows very distinctly the principles at work in Germany, aad 
gives us some foreboding of the future. Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
the first living poet with the exception of Uhland, has within a 
few weeks published a volume of poems entitled) " My Confes- 
sion of Faith, or Poems for the Times." It contains some thrill- 
ing appeals to the free spirit of the German people, setting forth 
the injustice under which they labor, in simple but powerful lan- 
guage, and with the most forcible illustrations, adapted to the 
comprehension of everyone. Viewed as a work of genius alone, 
it is strikingly powerful and original ; but when we consider the 
effect it is producing among the people — the strength it will add 
to the rising tide of opposition to every form of tyranny, it has 
a still higher interest. Freiligrath had three or four years be- 
fore, received a pension of three hundred thalers from the King 
of Prussia, soon after his accession to the throne : he ceased to 
draw this about a year ago, stating in the preface to his volume 
that it was accepted in the belief the King would adhere to his 
promise of giving the people a new constituiiou, but that now since 
time has proved there is no dependence to be placed on the 
King's word, he must speak for his people and for his land. 

The book has not only been prohibited, but Freiligrath haa 
exiled himself voluntarily, to escape imprisonment. He is now 
in Paris, where Heine and Herwegh, two of Germany's fin- 
est poets, both banished for the same reason, are living. The 
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free spirit which characterises these men, who come from 
among the people, shows plainly the tendency of the times ; and 
it is only the great strength with which tyranny here has envi- 
roned himself, and the almost lethargic slowness of the Germans, 
which has prevented a change ere this. 

Iq this volume of Freiligrath's, among other thiugs, is a trans- 
lation of Bryant's magnificent poem " The Winds," and Burns's 
" A man's a man for a' that ;" and I have translated one of his, 
as a specimen of the spirit in which they are written ■ 

FREEDOM AND EIGHT. 
Oh ! think cot ake rests in the grave's chilly slumber 

Nor sheds o'er the present her glorious light, 
Since Tyranoy's shackles the free soul inoumbor 

And traitors accusing, deny to ns Right ! 
No : whether to exile the sworn ones !tre weniiing, 
Or weary of power that crushed them unending, 
In dungeons have perished, their veins madly rending,* 

Yet Freedom still liveth, and with her, the Right ! 
Freedom and Right I 
A single defeat can confuse us no longer ; 

It adds to the combat's fast gathering might, 
It bids us bnt doubly to struggle, and stronger 

To raise up oar batUe-cry — " Freedom and Right P' 
For the Twain know a union forever abiding, 
Together in Truth and in majesty striding ; 
Where Right is, already the free are residing 

And ever, ■where dwell the free, governelh Right ! 
Freedom and Right 1 
And tMs is a trust ; noyer made, as at present, 

The glad pair flrom battle to battle their flight ; 
Never breathed through the soul of the down-trodden peasant, 

Their spirit so deeply ita promptings of light ] 
They sweep o'er the earth with a tempest-like token ; 
From strand unto strand words of thunder arc spoken ; 
Already the serf finds his manacles broken, 

And those of the negro are falling IVom sight 
Freedom and Right ! 

* This allusion is to Weidig, who, imprisoned for years at Darmstadt on 
accottnt of his political principles, finally committed suicide by outtii^ his 
tikrost with liie glass of bis prison-window. 
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Yes, every wliere wide is their war-barsiiGr waving, 
On the armies of Wrong their reyenge to requite ; 

Tiic strength of Oppression thej holdly are braring 
And at laat they will eonquer, reaisdess in might 1 

Oh, Godl -what a glorious wreath then appearing 

Will hlend erery leaf in the banner they're bearing — 

The oliTe of Greece and the shamrocl: of Erin, 
And the oak-bough of Germany, greenest in light ! 
Frooiiom and Right ! 

And many who suffered, are now calmly sleeping, 

The alumher of freemen, borne down by the fight; 
While the Twain o'er their graveg still a bright watch are keeping, 

Whom we bless for their memories— Freedom and Right 1 
Meanwhile lift your glasses ! to those who imva striren I 
And striving with bold hearts, to misery were driven 1 
Who toMght for the Right and but Wrong then were given ! 
To Right, the immortal— to Freedom through Right I 
Freedom through Right I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I WEEK AJIOKG THE STUDENTS. 



Receiving a letter from my cousin one brigl t D n I n n 
ing, the idea of visiting him struck me, and th n a 1 

B and I were on our way to Heidelberg It a d 1 htful 

weather ; the air was mild as the early day of p g tl p e 
forests around wore a softer green, and thougl tV u wasbuta 
hand's breadth high, even at noon, it was quite warm on the open 
road. We stopped for the night at Beosheim ; the next morning 
was as dark as a cloudy day in the north can be, wearing a heavy 
gloom I never saw elsewhere. The wind blew the snow down 
from the summits upon us, hut being warm from walking, we 
did not heed it. The mountains looked higher than m summer, 
and the oid castles more grim and frowning. From the hard roads 
and freezing wind, my feet became very sore, and after limping 
along in excruciating pain for a league or two, I filled my boots 
with brandy, which deadened the wounds so much, that I was en- 
abled to go on in a kind of trot, wh h I k p up n y pp ng 
ten miDutea to dinner, till we reached H d b g 

The same evening there was to be a m 

ing of the societies among the stud and d 

omit witnessing one of the most inte st n d h a f 

tures of student-life. So borrowing pad ook d 

student well enough to pass for one h m 

article was somewhat of the Fhilis m B d a y u 

poet of some note, and president of h P S 

ing promised to fake us there, we met at ei^^ht o clock at an inn 
frequented by the students, and went lo the rendezvous, near the 
MarktPlatz. 

A confused sound of voices came from the inn, as we drew 
near ; groups of students were standing around the door. In the 
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ciilry we saw the Red Fisherman, one of the most conspicuous 
characters about the University. He is a small, stout man, with 
bare necli and breast, red liair, whence his name, and a strange 
mixture of roughness and benevolence iu his countenance. He 
has saved many persor.s at the risk of his own life, from drown- 
ing in the Neckar, and on that account is leniently dealt with by 
ihe faculty whenever he is arrested for assisting the students in 
any of their unlawful proceedings. Entering the room I could 
scarcely see at first, on account of the smoke that ascended from 
a hundred pipes. All was noise and confusion. Near the door 
sat some half dozen musicians who were getting their instruments 
ready for action, and the long room was filled with tables, all of 
which seemed to be full and the students were still pressing in. 
The tables were covered wifh great stone jugs and long beer 
glasses ; the students were talking and shouting and drinking. — 
. One who appeared lo iiave the arrangement of the raeetiag, found 
seals for us together, and having made a slight acquaintaoce with 
those sitting nest ua, we felt more at liberty to witness their pro- 
ceedings. They were all talking in a sociable, friendly way, and 
I saw na one who appeared to bo intoxicated. The beer was a 
weak mixture, which I should think would malcc one fall over 
from its iceight before it \vould intoxicate him. Those sitting 
near me drank but little, and that principally to make or return 
compliments. One or two at the other eod of the table were more 
boisterous and more thin one glass was overturned on the legs 
below it Lea^ea contamm^ Ihe songs for the evening lay at 
each seat and at the head where the President sat wctp two 
swords crossed with which le occasonallj struck upon the table 
to pieserve older Our President mt a fine romantic looking 
young min dressed in the oH Gtrman costume which is far 
landsomer than the modern I never saw in anv company of 
young men so many handsome manly countenancea If their 
faces were any index of their characters there were many noble, 
free souls among them Nearly opposite to me sat a ^cung poet, 
whose dark eyes flashed w th feeling as he spoke lo those near 
him After some time passed in talkjn ' and drink ng together, 
varied by an occasional air from the music ans 
beat order with the sword, and thrs ■.vholf> company joined ii 
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After this song the same order as before was continued, except 
that students from the different societi^ made short speeches, 
accompanied by some toast or sentiment. One spoke of Germany 
— predicting that all her dissensions would be overcome, and she 
would rise up at last, like a phcenix among the nations of Europe ; 
and at the close gave ' strong, united, regenerated Germany !' 
Instantly all sprang to their feet, and clashing the glasses together, 
gave a thundering " AocA .'" This enthusiasm for their country 
is one of the strongest characteristics of the German students ; 
they have ever been first in the field for her freedom, and on them 
mainly depends her future redemption. 

Cloths were passed around, the tables wiped off, and prepara- 
tions made to sing the " Landsfalher" or consecration song. This 
is one of the most important and solemn of their ceremonies, 
since by performing it the new students are made imrscAen, and 
the bands of brotherhood continually kept fresh and sacred. 
All became still a moment, then they commenoed the lofty 

" SJient bending, each one lending 
To the solemn tones his ear, 
Hark, the song of songs is sonading — 
Back from joyful choir resoonding, 
Hear it, Ciennan brothers, hear 1 

" German proudly, raise it londly, 

Singing of your fiitherland — 
Fatherland ! thou land of story, 
To tte altars of thy glory 

Consecrate us, sword in hand I 
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" Take the beaker, pleasure seeker, 

Witi, thy country's drink brimmed o'er 1 
In thy left the sword is blinking, 
Pierce it through the cap, while liriakiDg 
To thj Fatherland once more !" 

With the first line of the last stanza, the Presidents sitting at 
the head of the table, take their glasses in their right hands, and at 
the third line, the sword in their left, at the end striking their 
glasses together and drinking. 

'' In left hand gl^ming, thou art beaming, 
Sword fixim all dishonor free I 
Thus I pierce the cap, while swearing, 
It in honor ever wearily, 
[ a valiant Bursoh will be!" 

They claah their swords together till the third line is sung, 
when each takes his cap, and piercing the point of the sword 
through the crown, draws it down to the guard. Leaving their 
caps on the swords the Piesidents stand behind the two next stu- 
dents, who go through the same ceremony, receiving the swords 
at the appropriate time, and giving it back loaded with their caps 
also. This ceremony is going on at every table at the same time. 
These two stanzas are repeated for every pair of students, till all 
have gone through with it, and the Presidents have arrived at the 
bottom of the table, with their swords strung full of caps. Here 
they exchange swords, while all sing : 

" Come thou bright aword, now made holy, 

Of free men the weapon free ; 
Bring it solemnly and slowly, 

Heavy with pierced caps, to me ! 
From its burden now divest it ; 

Brothers be je covered all, 

And till our next festival, 
Hallowed and unspotted rest it ! 

" Up, ye feast companions! ever 
Honor je our holy band I 
And with heart and soul endeavor 
E'er as high-souled meu to stand I 
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Up to feaat, ye men united ! 

"Worthy be your fathers' fiune, 

And the sword may no one claim, 
Who to honor is not plighted !" 

Then each President, taking a cap off his sword, reached it to 
the student opposite, and they crossed their swords, the enda 
resting on the two students' heads, wliile they sang the next 



" So take it back ; thy head I now will cover 
And stretch the bright sword over. 
Live also then this Bursche, hooh ! 
Wherever we may meet him, 
Will we, H3 Brother greet tim— 
Live also this, onr Brother, hoch !'' 

This ceremony was repeated till all the caps were given 
back, and they then concluded with the following; 

" Rest, the Burachen-feast ia orer, 

Hallowed aword and thou art free 1 
Eaoh one strive a valiant lover 

Of hia fatherland to he! 
Hail to him, who, glory-haunted, 

Follows still hia fathers bold ; 

And the sword may no one hold 
But the noble and undaunted !" 

The Landsfather being over, the students were less orderly ; 
the smoking and drinking began again and we left, as it was 
already eleven o'clock, glad to breathe the pure cold air. 

In the University I heard Gervinus, who was formerly profes- 
sor in GrOttingen, but was obliged to leave on account of his lib- 
eral principles. He is much liked by the students and his lec- 
tures are very well attended. They had this winter a torchlight 
procession in honor of him. He is a stout, round-faced man, 
speaks very fast, and makes them laugh continually with his 
witty remarks. In the room I saw a son of Riickert, the poet, with 
a face strikingly like his father's. The next evening I went to 
hear Schlosser, the great historian. Among hia pupils are the 
two princes of Baden, who are now at the University. He came 
hurriedly in, threw down his portfolio and began instantly to 
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speak. He is an oM, gray-headed man, but still active and full 
of energy. The Germans find him exceedingly difficult to un- 
derstand, as he is said to use the English construction almost en- 
tirely; for this reason, perhaps, I understood him quite easily. 
He lectures on the French Revolution, but is engaged in writing 
a Universal History, the first numi>ers of which are published. 

Two or three days after, we Jieard that a due! was to take 
place at Neuenheim, on the opposite side of the Neokar, where 
the students have a house hired for that purpose. In order to 
witness the spectacle, we started immediately with two or three 
students. Along the road were stationed old women, at inter- 
vals, as guards, to give notice of the approach of the police, and 
from these we learned that one duel had already been fought, 
and they were preparing for the other. The Red Fisherman 
was busy in an outer room grinding tlie swords, which are made 
as sharp as razors. In the large room some forty or fifty stu- 
dents were walking about, while the parties were preparing. 
This was done by taking oft" the coat and vest and binding a great 



gratification to know that but a small portion of the students keep 
up this barbarous custom. The great body is opposed to it ; in 
Heidelberg, four societies, comprising more than one half the 
students, have been formed against it. A strong desire for such 
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a reform seetn^ to prevail, and the custom will probably be 
totallj discontinued in a short tune 

Thi3 Mev, of the student life was very interesting to me , it 
appeared in a much better light than I had been accustomed to 
view It Their peculiar custom,, except duelling and drinking, 
of course, may be the better tolerated when we consider their 
effect on the lihertj of Germany It is principally through them 
that a "lee spirit is kept alue, they have ever been fortmistto 
rise up tor then Fatherland, and bravest in its defence. And 
though many of their customs have so often beeQ held up to ridi- 
cule, among no other class can one find warmer, truer or braver 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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visited Europe, requesting the probable expense of travel and 
residence abroad. They sent diiferent accounts ; E. Joy Morris 
said I must calculate to spend at least $1500 a year; another 
suggested $1000, and the most moderate of all, said that it was 
impossible lo live in Europe a year on less than $500. Now, six 
months have elapsed since I left home— six months of greater 
pleasure and profit than any i/ear of my former life — and my 
expenses, in full, amount to $130! This, however, nearly ex- 
hausts the limited sum with which I started, hut through the 
kindness of the editorial friends who have been publishing my 
sketches of travel, I trust to receive a remittance shortly. Print- 
ing is a business attended with so little profit hero, as there are 
already so many workmen, that it is almost useless for a stranger 
to apply. Besides, after a tough grapple, 1 am just beginning to 
master the language, and it seems so necessary to devote every 
minute to study, that 1 would rather undergo some privation, than 
neglect turning these fleeting hours into gold, for the miser Mem- 
ory to stow away in the treasure- vaults of the mind. 

We have lately witnessed the most beautiful and interesting 
of all German festivals — Chiistmas. This is here peculiarly 
celebrated. About the commencement of December, the Christ- 
markt or fair, was opened in the Rtemerberg, and has continued 
to the present time. The booths, decorated with green boughs, 
were filled with toys of various k'inds, among which during ihe 
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first days the figure of St. Nicholas was conspicuous. There 
were bunches of wax candles to illuminate the Christmas tree, 
gingerbread with printed raottos in poetry, beautiful little earth- 
enware, basket-work, and a wildoiDess of playthings. The 5th 
of December, being Nicholas evening, the booths were lighted 
up, and the square was filled with boys, running from one stand 
to another, all shouting and talking together in the most joyous 
confusion. Nurses were going around, carrying the smaller 
children in their arms, and parents bought presents decorated 
with sprigs of pine and carried them away. Some of the shops 
had beautiful toys, as for instance, a whole grocery store in 
miniature, with barrels, boxes and drawers, all filled with sweet- 
meats, a kitchen with a stove and all suitable utensils, which 
could really be used, and sets of dishes of the most diminutive 
patterns. All was a scene of activity and joyous feeling. 

Many of the tables had bundles of rods with gilded bands, 
which were to be used that evening by the persons who repre- 
sented St. Nicholas. In the family with whom we reside, one of 
our German friends dressed himself very comically, with a mask, 
fur robe and long tapering cap. He came in with a bunoh of 
rods and a sack, and a broom for a sceptre. After we all had 
received our share of the beating, he threw the contents of his 
bag on the table, and while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over tiie fingers. In many fam- 
ilies the children are made to say, '- 1 thank you, Herr Nico- 
laus," and the rods are hung up in the room till Christmas to 
keep them in good behavior. This was only a forerunner of the 
Christ-kindchen's coming. The Nieolaus is the punishing sp r t 
the Christ-kindchen the rewarding one. 

When this time was over, we ali began preparing secretly our 
presents for Christmas. Every day there were co sultatons 
about the things which should be obtained. It was so a ranged 
that all should interchange presents, but nobody must kuo be 
forehand what he would receive. What pleasure thtre uas m 
all these secret purchases and preparations ! Scarcely anyihiag 
was thought or spoken of but Christmas, and every day the con. 
sultations became more numerous and secret. The trees were 
bought sometime beforehand, but as we were to witness the festi- 
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val for the first time, we were not allowed to see them prepared, 
in order that the effect might be as great as possihle. The mar- 
ket in the Rcemerberg Square grew constantly larger and more 
brilliant. Every night it was lit up with lamps and thronged 
with people. Quite a forest sprang up in tlie street before our 
door. The old stone house opposite, with the traces of so many 
centuries on its dark face, seemed to stand in the midst of a gar- 
den. It was a pleasure to go out every evening and see the chil- 
dren rushing to and fro, shouting and seeking out toys from the 
boo'.hs, and talking all the time of the Christmas that was so 
near. The poor people went by with their little presents hid un- 
der their cloaks, lest their children might see them ; every heart 
was glad and every countenance wore a smile of secret pleasure. 
Finally the day before Christmas arrived. The streets were 
BO full I could scarce make my way through, and the sale of 
trees went on more rapidly than ever. These were commonly 
branches of pine or fir, set upright in a little miniature garden 
of moss. When the lamps were lighted at night, our street had 
the appearance of an illummated garden. We were proliibited 
from entering the rooms up stairs in which the grand ceremony 
was to take place, being obliged to take our seats in those ar- 
ranged for the guests, and wait with impatience the hour when 
Christ- kindche a should call. Several relations of the family 
came, and what was more agreeable, they brought with them five 
or six children. I was ansious to see how they would view the 
ceremony. Finally, in the middle of an interesting conversation, 
we heard the bell ringing up stairs. We all started up, and 
made for the door. I ran up the steps with the children at my 
heels, and at the top met a blaze of light coming from the open 
door, that dazzled me. In each room stood a great table, on 
which the presents were arranged, amid flowers and wreaths. 
From the centre, rose the beautiful Christmas tree covered with 
wax tapers to the very top, which made it nearly as light as day, 
while every bough was hung with sweetmeats and gilded nuts. 
The children ran shouting around the table, hunting their pres- 
ents, while the older persons had theirs pointed out to them. I 
had quite a little library of German authors as my share ; and 
many of the others received quite valuable gifts. 
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But how beautiful was the heart-felt joy that shone on every 
countenance ! As each one discovered he embraced the givers, 
BDd all was a scene of the purest feelicgs. It is a glorious feast, 
this Christmas lime ! What a chorus from happy hearts went up 
on that evening to Heaven ! Full of poetry and feeling and 
glad associations, it is here anticipated with joy, and leaves a 
pleasant memory behind it. We may laugh at such simple festi- 
vals at home, and prefer to shake ourselves loose from every 
shackle that bears the rust of the Pa=t but we would certainly 
be happier if some of these beautiful old cu&toms were better 
honored. They renew the bi,n ) of feeling between families and 
friends, and strengthen their kmdiy sympathy e\en life-long 
friends require occasions, of fhis kind to freshen the wreath that 
binds them together 

New Year's Eve is also favored with a peculiar celebration in 
Germany. Every body remains up and makes himself merry 
till midnight. The Christmas trees are again lighted, and while 
the tapers are burning down the fam ]y phy for articles which 
they have purchased ani hung on the boughs It is so arranged 
that each one shall win as mucli as he give which change of 
articles makes much amuiement One of the Hd es rejoiced in 
the possession of a red silk ha idkerchief and a cake of soap, 
while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors foil to my lot! 
As midnight drew neir it was Icuier in the streets and compa- 
nies of people, some of thet i ringing m choru'. passed by on their 
way to the Zeil. Findllj three quarters struck Ihe windows 
were opened and ever> one waited anxiously for the clock to 
strike. At the first sound, such a cry arose as one mav imagine, 
when thirty or forty thousand persons all set tlieir lungs going 
at once. Every body in the house, in the street, over the whole 
city, shouted, " Prosst Neu Jahr ?" In fapiilies, all the mem- 
bers embrace each other, with wishes of happiness for the new 
year. Then the windows are thrown open, and they cry to their 
neighbors or those passing by. 

After we had exchanged congratulations, Dennett, B and 

I set out for ihe Zeil. The streets were full of people, shouting 
to one another and to those standing at the open windows. We 
failed not to cry, " Prosst Neu Jahr ,'" wherever we saw a dam- 
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sel at the window, and the words came back to us more music- 
ally than we sent them. Along the Zeil the spectacle was most 
singular. The great w de treet as filled w th con panies of 
men, marching up a d do n vh le from the -i^s dng up one 
deafening, unending shout tha see ed to p orce I e black sky 
above. The whole scene looked stra ger and jder from the 
flickering light of the w g ng la up an! I could not help 
thinking it must resemble a ght n Par s cJur ng the French 
Revolution. We jo ned the crowd ana used our lu gs as well 
as any of them. F r so e ti Tie after ve retur ed home, com- 
panies passed by, s g ng i h u« t s ever o but at three 
o'clock all was again sdent. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



L FAIK, AN INUMDATION I 



Aftek New Year, the Mam, just above the city, and the lakes 
in the promenades, were frozen over The ne waa tiied by the 
police, and having been found of sufficient thickne'.s, to the great 
joy of the schoolboy-, permibsion was given to skate The lakes 
were soon covered with merry skateri, and every afternooQ the 
banks were crowded with spectators It was a lirely sight lo 
see two or three hundied persons daiting about, turning and 
crossing like a flock of croiis, while, bj means of arm chairs 
mounted on runneia, the hdiea were enabled to join in the &pon, 
and whirl aiound among them Some of the broad meadows 
near the city, which werecovcud with water, were the resort of 
the schools I went there often in my walks, and always tound 
two or three 'Jchools, with the teat-hers, all skating togetlioi and 
playing their winter games on the ict I hay& often seen them 
OQ the meadows along the Main , the teachers gencrallv made 
quite as much noise as thi, scholars in their ipoits 

In the Art Institute I saw the picture ot " IIuss before the 
Council of Constance," by the painter Lessing It contains up- 
wards of twenty figuies The jrtist has shown the gie^test skill 
in' the expre'^sion and grouping of these Bishops and Cardinals 
in their splendid robes are seated around a table, coveied with 
parchment folios, and before them stiiid'f Huss alone His face, 
pale and thin with long imprisonment, he h is lain one hand on 
his breast, while with the other h" has grasped one of thp lol 
umes on^e table, theie is an air of majesty, of heavenly se- 
renity on his lofty forehead and calm eye Une feels instinc- 
tively that he has truth on his side Theie con bi. no deception, 
no-falsehood m those noble features The three Italian cardinals 
before him appear to be full of passionate rage , the bishop m 
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front, who holds the imperial pass given to Huss, loolcson with an 
expression of scorn, and tlie priests around have an air of min- 
gled curiosity and hatred. There is one, however, in whcee mild 
features and tearful eye is expressed sympathy and pity for the 
prisoner. It is said this picture has had a great effect upon 
Catliolics who have seen it, ia softening the bigotry with whieh 
they regarded the early reformers ; and if so, it is a triumphant 
pi-oof how much art can effect in the cause of truth and humanity. 
I was much interested in a oast of the statue of St. George, 
by tlie old Italian sculptor Donatello. It is a figure full of youth 
and energy, with a counteuaQce that seems to breathe. Dona- 
tello was the teacher of Michael Angelo, and when the youag 
sculptor was about setting off for Rome, he showed him the statue, 
hb favorite work. Michael gazed at it loag and intensely, and 
at length, on parting, said to Donatello, " It wants but one thing." 
The artist pondered long over this expression, for he could not 
imagine ia what could fail the matchless figure. At length, after 
many years, Michael Angelo, in the noon of his renown, visited 
the death-bed of hie old master. Donatello begged to know, be- 
fore he died, what, was wanting to his St. George. Angelo an- 
swered, ". the gift of speech .'" and a smile of triumph lighted the 
old man's face, as he closed his ejes foiever 

The Eschernheim Tower, at the entrance of one cf the citj 
gates.isuiiiveraally admirel by stiangeis, on account of xfc. j (. 
turesque appearance, o\ejgiown with ivy and tejmmated by the 
little pointed turrets, which one sees so often m Geimanj, on 
buildings three or fom centuries old There are five other watch 
lowers of similar form, which stand on diffeient sides of the city, 
at the distance of a mile or two, and generally upon an eminence 
overlooldng the couotrj'. They were erected several centuries 
ago, to discern from afar the approach of an enemy, and protect 
the caravans of merchants, which at that time travelled from city 
to city, from the attacks of robbers. The Eschernheim Tower ia 
inieresfiog from another circumstance, which, whether true or 
not, is universally believed. When Frankfort was under the 



sway of a prince, ( 



1 hunter, for some civil offence, ■ 



condemned to die. He begged his life fi^om the prince, wlio 
granted it only on condition that he should fire the figure 9 with 
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Lis i-Ific through the vane of this tower. He agreed, and did it ; 
and at llie present time, one can disliiiguish a rude 9 on the vane, 
as if cut with bullets, while two or three marks at tlie side appear 
to be from shots that failed. , 

The promise of spring which lately visited us, was oot destined 
for fulfilment. Shortly afl.erwai-ds it grew cold again, with a suc- 
cession of snows and sharp northerly winds. Such weather at 
the eommencemeiit of spring is not uncommon at home ; but hej'e 
they say there has not been such a winter known for 150 years. 
In the north of Prussia many persons have been staived to death 
on account of provisions becoming scarce Amon^- tlie Hirtz 
also, the suffering is very great. We saw somethmg of the mis 
ery even here. It was painful to walk through the streets aod 
see so many faces bearing plainly the marl s of want so many 
pale, hollow-eyed creatures, with suffering wiitten on e\c y fea 
ture. We were assailed with petitions for help which could not 
be relieved, though it pained and saddeaed the heart to deny. The 
women, too, labor like brutes, day after day. Many of them 
appear cheerful and conteated, acd are no doubt, tolerably happy, 
for the Germans have all true, warm hearts, and are faithful to 
one another, as fai' as poverty will permit ; but one cannot sea 
old, gray-headed women, carrying loads on their heads as heavy 
es themselves, exposed to all kinds of weather and working from 
morning till night, without pity and indignation. 

So unusually severe has been the weather, that the deer and 
hares in the mountains near, came nearly starved and tamed 
down by hunger, into the villages to hunt food. The people fed 
them every day, and also carried grain into the fields for the pav- 
tiidges and pheasants, who flew up to them like domestic fowls. 
The poor ravens made me really sorry ; some lay dead in tlie 
fields and many came into the city perfectly tame, flying along the 
Main with wings hardly strong enough to bear up their slteleton 
bodies. The storks came at the usual time, but went back a^ain. 
I hope the year's blessing has not departed with them, accoi-ding 
to the old German superstitioo. 

March 36. — We have hopes of spring at last. Three days 
ago the rain began and has continued with little intermission till 
now. The air is warm, the snow goes fast, and every thing 
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tain Boys." They are now playing ia our street, and while 
I write, one of the beautiful choruses from Norma comes up 
tlirough the din of the crowd. Ia fact, music is heard over the 
wliole city, and the throngs that fill every street with all sorts of 
faces and dresses, somewhat relieve the monotony that was be^tu. 
ning to make Frankfort tiresome. 

We have an ei'sr. varied aad interesting scene frainour winduw. 

Besides the motley crowd of passers-by, there ai'e booths an;! ta- 
bles stationed thick below. One man in particular is^usily en- 
gaged ia selling his store of blacking in the auctlon^Syle, in a 
manner that would do credit to a real Down-eastei'f He has 
flaming certificates exhibited, and prefaces his calls to buy with a, 
high-sounding description of its wonderful qualities. He has a 
bench in front, where he lesils it on the shoes of bis cUHtomers, or 
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if none of these are disposed to try it, lie rubs it on his own, 
which shine Hke mirroTs. So he rattles on with amazing fluency 
in French, German and Italiao, and this, with his black beard 
and moustache and his polite, graceful manner, keeps a crowd 
of customers around him, so that the wonderful blacking goes off 
as fast as he can supply it. 

April 6. — Old Wiater's gates are shut close behind us, and the 
sun looks down with his summer countenance. The air, after the 
long cold rain, is like that of Paradise. All things are gay and 
bright, and everybody is in motion. Spring commenced with 
yesterday in earnest, and lo! before night the roads were all dry 
and fine as if there had been no rain for a month ; and the garden- 
ers dug and planted in ground which, eight days before, was cov 
ered with snow ! 

Afterhaving lived through the longest winter here, for one 
hundi-ed and fifty yeai-s, we were destined to witness the greatest 
flood for sixty, and little lower than any within the last three 
hundred years. On the 28th of March, the river overflooded the 
high pier along the Main, and rising higher and higher, began to 
come into the gates and alleys. Before night the whole bank was 
covered and the water intruded into some of the booths in the 
ROmerberg. When I went there the next morning, it was a sor- 
rowful sight. Persons were inside the gate with boats ; ao rapidly 
had it risen, that many of the merchants had no time to move 
their wares, and must ■sufiei gieat dimige They wee busy 
rescuing what pioperty could be seized in the ha^te, and con 
structing passages into the houses whith were surrounded No 
one seemed to think of bu)ing oi selling but onlj on the best 
method to escape the danger Along the Ma n it w as still h oroe 
From the measure it hid n-ien seventeen feet abo^e its usual 
leiel, aid the jrches of the bn Ige were failed nearly to the top 
At the Uppei Mim gatp e\ery thing wis flooded — hDuse^ gar 
deni, workshops, ic , the watei had even oieirun the meadowi 
aboie and attacked the city f om behind so that a part of the 
beautiful piomenades lay deep under watei Un the other side, 
we could see hou^ies standing in it up to the loot It lame up 
through the seweis into the middle of I iinkf rt a iaige loay 
of men were kept atiioil constructing 'flight br dge= to walk on, 
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and transporting boats to places where they were needed. Thia 
was all done at tiie expense of the city ; the greatest readiness 
was evetjwheie manifested to render all possible assistance. In 
the tjseheigasse, I saw them taking provisions to the people in 
heats , one man even fastened a loaf of bread to the end of a 
broomslH-k and reached it across the narrow street from an upper 
stoi y wmdow, to the neighbor opposite. News came that Hausen, 
a (illage toward'! the Taunos, about two miles distant, was quite 
under water, and that the peo 
help ; but it was fortunately 
were heard, and twenty boats 

In the afternoon I ascended to C 

commands a wide view of th us 

the city the whole plain was 1 — 

three miles wide. A row of 
like a long promontory, and in 

country-seat with large out- T se g 

arm out below, that reached i m 

city, as if to clasp it aU and 
storm was raging aiong the \ 

rainbow stood in the eastern sky. I thought of its pro is , 
hoped, for tiie satte of the hundreds of poor people who were suf- 
fering by the waters, that it might herald their fall. 

We afterwards went over to Saohsenhausen, which was, if pos- 
sible, in a still more unfortunate condition. The water had pen- 
etrated the passages and sewers, and from these leaped and rushed 
up into the streets, as out of a fountain. The houses next lo the 
Main, which Avere first filled, poured torrents out of the doore and 
windows into the street below. These people were nearly all 
poor, and could ill afford the loss of lime and damage of properly 
it occasioned them. The stream was filled with wood and boards, 
and even whole roofs, with the tiles on, went floating down. 
The bridge whs crowded with people ; one saw everywhere 
moumfiil countenances, and beard lamentations over the catas- 
ti'ophe. After sunsel, a great cloud, filling half the sky, hung 
above ; the reflection of its glowing crimson tint, joined to tha 
brown hue of the water, made it seem like a river of fire. 

What a difference a little sunshine makes ! I could have for 
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gotten the season the next day, but for the bare trees and swell- 
ing Main, as I threaded my way through the hundreds of people 
who thronged its banks. It was that soft warmth that comes with 
the first spring days, relaxing the body and casting a dreamy hue 
over tiie mind. I leaned over the bridge in the full enjoyment of 
it, and listening to the roaring of the water under the arches, 
forgot every thing else for a. time. It was amusing to walk up 
and down the pier and look at the countenances passing by, while 
the phantasy was ever ready, weaving a tale for all. My favorite 
Tyrolese were there, and I saw a Greek leaning over the stone 
balustrade, wearing the red cap and white frock, and with the 
long dark hair and fie y f h I Id 

wonder, as he looked at 11 f 1 Od Id 1 g i 

eastern horizon, whethe ly 11 dp h midl ri' 
isles of his native Archip ! 

The general charact f P^ ^ i '^ ' 

countenances of its peopi Oh f h 

streets, can soon distingu ! by h 1 1 g y 

the Englishman or the F Im f ! G d i 

Christian from the Jew, N 1 ] g 1 d ff f 

expression between the C m 1 1 d pi 

where all classes of peopl h la 

to observe how accura 1 h d d Th 

boys have generally ha so 1 d 1 k 11 

boys, they are full of life d j f 1 1 h f h 

laws by which their co is h d d d 1] 

care for them, if they d d B hi p f 

dents, who talk, at leas f L R h 

lose this spirit and at las 1 d II 

lethargic citizen. Oned ui h El d I Id 

think an American, also, in this respect, veiy easily ; the former, 
moreover, by a certain cold stateiiness and reserve. There is some- 
thing, however, about a Jew, whether English or German, which 
marks him from all others. However different their faces, there 
is a family character which ruos through the whole of them. It 
lays principally in their high cheek-bones, prominent nose and 
thin, compressed lips ; which, especially in elderly men, gives a 
peculiar miserly expression that is unmistakcable. 
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around, canying boats and ladders to the places most threatened, 
or emptying cellars into which it was penetrating. The sudden 
swelling was occasioned by the coming down of the floods from 
the mountains of Spessart. 

Part of the upper quay cracked next morning and threatened 
to fall in, and one of the projecting piers of the bridge sunk 
away from the main body three or four inches. In Sachsenhau- 
senfhe desolation occasioned by the flood is absolutely frightful; 
several houses have fallen into total ruin. All business was 
stopped for the day ; the Exchange was even shut up. As the 
city depends almost entirely on pumps for its supply of water, and 
these were filled with the flood, we have been drinking the muddy 
current of the Main ever since. The damage to goods is very 
great. The fair was stopped at once, and the loss in this respect 
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and the mingled mass of smoke and red fiame reached half 
way across the street. We learned afterwards it was occasioned 
by the explosion of a jar of naphtha, which instantly enveloped 
the whole room in fire, the people barely escaping in time. The 
persons who had booths oear were standing still in despair, while 
the flames were beginning (o touch their property, A few butch- 
ers who first came up, did almost everything. A fire engine 
arrived soon, hut it was ten minutes before it began to play, and 
by that time the flames were coming out of the upper stories. 
Thea the supply of water soon failed, and though another engine 
came up shortly after, if was sometime before it could be put in 
order, so that by the lime they got fairly to woik the fire had 
made its way nearly through the house. The water was fiist 
brought ill barrels drawn by horses, till some officei came and 
opeaed the fire plug. The police were busy at woik seizing 
those who came by and setting them to work , -ind as the alarm 
had drawn a great many together, they at last began to effect 
something. All the military are obliged to be out and the ofh 
cers appeared eager to use their authority while they could for 
every one was ordering and commanding, till all was a scene of 
perfect confusion and uproar. I could not help laughing heart- 
ily, so ludicrous did the scene appear. There were little, mis- 
erable engines, not much bigger than a hand-cart, and looking as 
if they had not been used for half a century, the horses running 
backwards and forwards, dragging barrels which were emptied 
into tubs, after which the water was finally dipped up in buckets, 
and emptied into the engines ! These machines can only play 
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mto the second or third story, after which the hose was taken 
up in the houses on the opposite side of the street, and made to 
play across. After tour hours the fire was overcome, the houas 
being thoroughly burnt out ; it happened to have double fire 
walls, which prevented those adjoining from catching easily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



! DEAF MENBBLSSOHN THE COMPOSEK. 



It is now a luxury to breathe. These spring days are the per- 
fection of delightful weather. Imagine the delicious temperatui'o 
of our Indiao summer joined to the life and freshness of spring, 
add to this a sky of the purest azure, and a breeze filled with the 
odor of violets, — the most esquisite of all perfumes — and you 
have some idea of it. The meadows are beginning to bloom, and 
I have already heard the larks Ringing high up m the sky Tliose 
sacred bills the storl ha^e returned ind taken possession of 
their old nests on the chimnf-v tops, they are sometimes seen 
walking about in the fields with a \ery grave and sent us air as 
if conscious of the estimation ii which thej are held E\eiy 
body is out in the open air , the woods although they st 11 look 
wintry, are fillei with people and the boatmen on the Mam are 
busy ferrymg gay parties aerosa The spring has been so long 
in coming that all are oetermined to en]oy if well while it lasts 

We visited the cemetery a few days ago. The dead-house, 
where corpses are placed in the hope of resuscitation, is an ap. 
pendage to cemeteries found only in Germany. We were shown 
into a narrow chamber on each side of which were six cells into 



his duty at (hat time, he cannot move it afterwards, and 
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his neglect is seen bj the superin fen dent In auch a case, he is 
severely fined, and foi the second or third offence, dismissed. 
There are other rooms adjoining, containing beds, baths, galvanic 
battery, &c. Neverth Lies'., they say there has been no resusci- 
tation during the fifteen years it has been established 

We afterwards went to the end of the cemetery to see the bas- 
reliefs of Thorwaldsen, in the vault of the Bethmann family. 
They are three in number, representing the death of a son of the 
present banker, Moritz von Bethmann, who was drowned in the 
Arno about fourteen years ago The middle one represents the 
young man drooping iu his chaii, the beautilul Greek Angel of 
JDeath standing at his back, with one ann over his shoulder, 
while his younger brother is sustaining him, and receiving the 
wreath that drops from his sinking hand The young woman 
who showed us these, told us ot Thornaldeen s visit to Frankfort, 
about three years ago. She described him as a beautiful and 
venerable old man, with long white locks hanging over his shoul- 
ders, still vigorous and active for his years. There seems to have 
been much resemblance between him and Danneoker — not only 
in personal appearance and character, but in the simple aod clas- 
sical beauty of their works. 

The cemetery contains many other monuments ; with the ex- 
ception of one or two by Launitz, and an exquisite Death Angel 
in sandstone, from a young Frankfort sculptor, they are not re- 
markable. The common tomb-slone is a white wooden cross; 
opposite the entrance is a perfect forest of them, involuntarily re- 
minding one of a company of gbosls, with outstretched arms. 
These contain the names of the deceased with mottoes, some of 
which are beautiful and touching, as for instance: "TAroi^A 
darkness viUo light;" " Weep not for her; she is not dead, but 
sleepelh ;" " Slumber sweet/" etc. The graves are neatly bor- 
dered with grass, and planted' with flowers, and many of the 
crosses have withered wreathes hanging upon them. In summer 
it is a beautiful place ; in fact, the very name of cemetery in 
German — Friedhof or Court of Peace — takes away the idea of 
death ; the beautiful figure of the youth, with his inverted torch, 
makes one think of the grave only as a place of repose. 

On our way back we slopped at the Institute for the Deaf; for 
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by the new metliod of teaching they are no longer dumb. It ia 
a handsome building in the gardens skirting tiie city. We ap- 
plied, and oQ learning we were strangers, they gave us permis- 
sion to enter. On linding we were Americans, the instructress 
immediately spoke of Dr. Howe, who had visited the Institute a 
year or two before, and was much pleased to find 1 at Mr Den 
nett was acquainted with him. She took us n o a oom whe e 
about fifteen small children were assembled, and addre g one 
of the girls, said io a distinct tone : " These t,en lemen a e f o 
America ; the deaf children there speak with he fl ge s — canal 
thou speak so?" To which the child" auswe d d nc ly but 
with some efTort : " No, we speak with our mou '^he hen 

spoke to several others with the same success one of he boys 
in particular, articulated with astonishing sue ess I was n er 
esting to watch their countenancps, which we e al ve h ager 
attention, and to see the apparent efforts they nade o u er he 
words. They spoke in a monotonous tone, o ly and de her 
ately, but their voices had a strange, sepulchral so nd wl cl vas 
at first unpleasant to the ear. I put one or two que n o a 
tie boy, which he answered quite readily ; as I s a lo e n 
this was the best test that could be given of 1 e ucces of he 
method. We conversed afterwards with the director, who received 
us kindly, and appointed a day for us to come and witness the 
system more fully. He spoke of Dr. Howe and Horace Mann, 
of Boston, and seemed to take a great interest in the introduction 
of his system in America. 

We went again at the appointed time, and as their drawing 
teacher was there, we had an opportunity of looking over their 
sketches, which were excellent. The director showed us the 
manner of teaching them, with a looking-glass, in which they 
were shown the different positions of the organs of the mouth, 
and aflerwards made to feel the vibrations of the throat and 
breast, produced by the sound. He took one of the youngest 
scholars, covered her eyes, and placing her hand upon his throat, 
articulated the second sound of A. She followed him, making the 
sound softer or louder as he did. All the consonants were made 
distinctly, by placing her hand before his mouth. Their exercises 
in reading, speaking with one another, and writing from dictation, 
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succeeded perfectly. H t d h m 11 1 k 1 h Id 

and sought by jeslin d pi y m k. h ppe 

as sport. They call h m f h d ppe b h h d 

One of the pupil b f y Id m dm 

through his history. H d 1 f d h 

hauseu, by a Frankf m h 1 bl co d Th 

mother had died abo j d h If bef d d g 

all that time their fahhd ! dh llhyw 
dead through privat d fil 1 Th b y pi d h 

Institute, and the girl h fhOph Hsoubg 

show a talent for ra d il ii d f so h h 

been taking lessons f I Ip L I b f I 

copy of a bas-relief f Th Id h h h d w li as 

an original, very int g f m ts 11 f I 1 ry 

It was in two parts ; h fi p d h mself d h 

kneeling in misery b ) d f ly 1 by h h 

gel was standing, wh khby hdhl hhh 
he pointed to his ben f d g Th h p d 

the two kneeling in d b f d 1 h h 

was the anchor of H p F b d d 1 gh 

where two angels were rejoicing over their happiness. For a 
hoy of fourteen, deprived of one of the most valuable senses, and 
taken from such a horrible condition of life, it is a surprising 
work and gives brilliant hopes for his future. 

We went lately into the Rffimerberg, to see the Kaisersaal and 
the other rooms formerly used by the old Emperors of Germany, 
and their Senates. The former is now in the process of restora- 
tion. The ceiling is in the gorgeous illuminated style of the mid- 
dle ages ; along each side are rows of niches for the portraits of 
the Emperors, which have been painted by the best artists in Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Vienna and Munich. It is remarkable that the 
number of the old niches in the hall should exactly correspond 
with the number of the German Emperors, so that the portrait of 
the Emperor Francis of Austria, who was the last, wilj close the 
long rank coming down from Charlemagne. The pictures, or at 
least such of them as are already finishpd, are kept in another 
room ; they give one a good idea of the changing styles of royal 
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costumes from Ihe steel shirt ind helmet to the jewelled diadi>m 
end velvet lobe I looked with interest on i painting of Fiederic 
Baibaros&a by Leasing and mused oier the populdi t aditorv 
that he sits wi h hia palad is m a mountain ca^e unde th(> r'j tie 
of Kjffhauser ready to come forth and a-isist hi"? Falheiland in 
the huur of need There was the sturdy foim of Matimil an ; 
the martial Conrad and Ottos Siegfrieds and Sigismunds in 
plenty — many of whom mo\ed a nation in their day but aie now 
dust and foigotten 

1 yeaterday visited Mendelasohn the celebrated composer. 
Haling heard some of his n u&ic this nmter part eularly that 
magnificent creation the \\ ^Ipurgisnacht I msiied to obtain 
his autograph before lejiing and sent a note for th^t purpose. 
He sent a kind note in answer adimg a chorus out of the \\ alpur- 
gisnacht fiom his own hand Aflei this I <, uld not repress the 
desire of speaking with him. He received me with true German 
cordiality, and on learning I was an American, spoke of having 
been invited to attend a musical festival in New. York. He in- 
vited me to call on him if he happened to be in Leipsic or Dres- 
den when we should pass through, and spoke particularly of the 
fine music there. I have rarely seen a man whose countenance 
bears so plainly the stamp of genius. He has a glorious dark 
eye, and Byron's expression of a " dome of thought," could never 
be more appropriately applied than to his lofly and intellectual 
forehead, the marble whiteness and polish of which are heightened 
by the raven hue of his hair. He is about forty years of age, 
in tiie nriOQ of his fame and the full maturity of his genius. Al- 
reiidy as a boy of fourteen he composed an opera, which was 
played with much success at Berlin ; he is now the first living 
composer of Germany. Moses Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewi^ 
philosopher, was his grandfather ; and his father, now living, is 
accustomed to say that in his youth he was spoken of as the son 
of the great Mendelssohn ; mno he is known as the father of the 
great Mendelssohti ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOURMEY ON FOOT FROM FKA.NKFORT 1 



The day for leaving Frankfort came at last, and 1 bade adieu 
to the gloomy, antique, but still quaint and pleasant city. I felt 
like leaving a second home so much had the memories of many 
delightful hours spe h 1dm I 1 II 1 g in 

the recollection of its d k lil d 1 h d 

bridge and tiie poni h d 1 11 f h m f 1 

Crusaders. I toiled phi h 11 1 1 F db 

and from the tower I p k 1 1 k h d y 

with a heart heavi h 1 k p k 1 d 

weight rested uneas Ij ra h Id B 1 — g 

out into the wide wo Id h Ik — I f 1 h 

deeper what it was lofilfd gldB h 

the wanderer's lot. 

We had determin d k h pi f G j 

on foot, and in ord ry som h y f d dip 

posed taking differe f F kf L p H 

choose a circuitous c b fN begdh Th 

'ingian forests ; wh 1 I wh f y h d b id h 

Goethe's witches, preferred lookmg on the gloom and grandeur 
of the ragged Hartz. We both left Frankfort on the 23d of 
April, each bearing a letter of introduction to the same person in 
Leipsic, where we agreed to meet in fourteen days. As we were 
obliged to travel as cheaply as possible, I started with but seventy- 
nine florins, (a florin is forty cents American) well knowing that 
if I took more, I should, in all probability, spend proportionably 
more also. Thus, armed with my passport, properly vised, a 
knapsack weighing fifteen pounds and a cane from the Kentucky 
Mammoth Cave, I began my lonely walk through Northern Ger- 
many, 
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the water, which is very warm rushes up with such force as to 
leap several feet above the edrth The bu Idings made for eva- 
poration are nearly two miles n length a walk along the top 
gives a delightful view of the surr u d g valleys. After reach- 
ing the chauss^e again, I was hailed by a andering journeyman, 
or handwerker, as they are called wlo wa ted company. As I 
had concluded to accept all offers of tl w k nd, we trudged along 
together very pleasantly H fmHl thbdrs 

of Denmark and w j h ft b of 

six years, having pdf &t Idf thltble 

of Luzerne, which hhil t d Hhlhkp kand 
tools fastened on tw wh 1 1 1 1 d ft 1 m q n- 

veniently. I could t h li 1 gh g h d t m in 

which he begged his way along, through every village. He would 
ask me to go on and wait for him at the other end j after a few 
minutes he followed, with a handful of small copper money, which 
he said he had fought/or, — the handworker's term for legged. 

We passed over long ranges of hills, with an occasional view 
of the Vogelsgebirge, or Bird's Mountains, far to the east. I 
knew at length, by the pointed summits of the hills, that we were 
approaching Giessen and the valley of the Lahn. Finally, two 
sharp peaks appeared in the distance, each crowned with a pic- 
turesque fortress, while the spires of Giessen rose from the valley 
below. Parting from my companion, I passed through the city 
without stopping, for it was the time of the university vacation, 
and Dr. Liebeg, the world- renowned chemist, whom I desired 
to see, was absent. 

Crossing a hill or two, I came down into the valley of the Lahn, 
which flows through meadows of the brightest greea, with red- 
loofed cottages nestled among gardens and orchards upon ita 
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banks. The women here wear d remarkable costume, con 
sisting of a red boddice with white sleeves and a dozen skirts 
one above another, leaching only to the knees I slept again at 
a little village among the hdk and starti.d early for Marburg 
The meadows were of the purest emerald through which the 
stream wound its way with even borders covered to the water a 
edge with grass so snnooth ind vehety that a fairy might ha.\e 
danced along on it for miles w ithout stumbling over an uneven tuft 
This valley is one of the finest districts in Germany, I thought, 
as I saw the peaceful inhabitants at work in their fields, I had 
most probably, on the battle-fieid of Brandy wine, walked over the 
bones of some of their ancestors, whom a despotic prince had torn 
from their happy homes, to die in a distant land, fighting against 
the cause of freedom 

I now enleied directly into the heart of Hes-,e Cas^jel. The 
countrj resembled a collection of hills thrown together in confu- 
sion — sometimes a wide plain left between them, sometimes a 
clustre of wooded peaks, and here and there a single pointed sum- 
mit rising above the rest The vallies were green as ever, the 
hill sides freshly ploughed and the forests beginning to be colored 
by the tender foliage of the larch and birch I walked two or 
three hours at a "stretch," and then, when I could find a dry, 
fihady hank, 1 would rest for halt an hour and haish some hastily- 
sketched landscape, or lav at full length, with my head on my 
knapsack, and peruse the countenances of those passing by. The 
observation which every traveller excites, soon ceases to be em- 
barrassing. It was at first estremely unpleasant ; but I am now 
so hardened, that the strange, magnetic influence of the human 
eye, which we cannot avoid feeling, passes by me as harmlessly 
as if turned aside by invisible mail. 

During the day several showers-came by, but as none of them 
penetrated further than my blouse, I kept on, and reached about 
sunset a little village in the valley. I chose a small inn, which 
had an air of neatness about it, and on going in, the tidy land- 
lady s be yo elcon e as she br ugl a pair of slippers for 
my swoUe fee made ne feel qu te at 1 oti After being fur. 
niahed w th eggs m Ik butter and bread for supper, which I ate 
while 1 ate ng to an a a ed d scuss o between the village 
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school m'»ster dtii somo finners I wa Q^heied into ■i clean 
sanded bedroom an i sx)n foigot ill titigne For this with 
breakfast in the moiwng the bdl was si\ and a half groscben — • 
about sixteen cents' The air was freshened h-\ the lain and I 
journejed ovei the h lis at a rap d late Stopping for linner at 
the large \ ill loe of Wabern a bny at the ii n asked me if I waa 
going to America f I said no I came from there He then 
asked m many silly qutstions aftei which he ran out and told 
the people of tie viUige When 1 set out a^ain the children 
pointed at me anJ c ed spe there ' he is from Amenca ' and 
the men took off their lials aad bowed ' 

The sky \ as s ormy which added to the ^loon of the bills 
around though some of the distant rxn^es h\ in mingled light 
and shade — the softest alternati n of purple and brown There 
were many I'lolaU.d r cky bills tKo ot nhich interested me, 
through their attend mt legends One is -.aid to ha*e been the 
scene of i battle between the Romans and Germans where, 
after a long cnnflict the rock opened lud swallowed up the 
former Th^ oth r which is crowned nith a rocky wall so like 
a rmned fortress as at a distance to be univeisallj mistaken for 
cne, raditiou says is the death place of Chailemagne who stilt 
walks around its summit everj night clad m complete armor 
On ascending a hill late in the aflernoon I saw at a great dis 
tance the statue of Hercules w hich stands on the Wilhelmshohe 
near Cissel Night set in with a dreary rain and I stopped at 
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in the full enjoyment of the novelty, or tlie not Jess agreeable 
feeling of surprise, if it is different from your anticipations. Two 
f y f d f h p night called for me in the morning, 

t h d th y and the first impression, made in 

s« h g bl P y I epossessed me very favorably, i 

h U h w t k p ime in describing its many sights, 

p rti 1 ly h F d k Platz, where the statue of Frederick 
th b d h Id t h sand of his eubjects to England, has 
be d f 1 lain for years in a stable where it 

w tl ty 1 F h 

I h t t d young Carl K , one of my new 

q His s and unceasing kindness first won 

my t m 1 I f 1 earer acquaintance, the qualities of 

hmdqlth fh heart. I saw many beautiful poems 
f 1 hi f kable merit, considering his youth, 

d h gl t I Id d Q his dark, dreamy eye, the uncon- 

p se t m f p ver he does not yet possess. He 

se d I h d k for years. 

H th b th t d t accompanied me in the afternoon, 

t W Ih Im h h Ih mmcr residence of the Prince, on the 

d f g f three miles west of the city. The 

did d 1 1 t the summit of the mountain, which 

th h d J f height, surmounted by a great struc- 

t 11 i h G t Castle, on the summit of which is a py- 

d y f h I pporting a statue of Hercules, copied 

it th F m d h one feet in height By a gradual 

h gl b f 1 ods, we reached the princely resi- 

d m g fi t n standing on a natural terrace of 

th m t N a little theatre huilt by Jerome 

B p t h 1 h h self used to play. We looked into 

th h p where the floral splendor of every 

zo b d Th were lofty halls, with glass roofs, 

wh 1 g g great tree, and one could sit in myr- 

! b h h b 11 bloom of the tropics around him. 

It was the only thing there I was guilty of coveting. 

The greatest curiosity is the water.works, which are perhaps 
unequalled in the world. The Giant's Castle on the summit 
contains an immense tank in which water is kept for the pur. 
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pobf !jl I I Ipphh 

had b f h 1 1 w d pi y 

Fmi m Id pi fm yd d!i 

m hddflk > iddliify 

fbppedld Th !Cdd 

wllh fi hfml kAfbgv 

11 d ^ b ! b p q 

d bilk Rom d b f 1 h 

hghhfsti ni hd dpp 

p Wi hd dd IhbeflfUmd 

m f fi 11 11 d d f h 

g f lb 1 1 d m 1 h 

mddlflk hhghf hddd f 

W d d d bj 1 ly Ik b gh h f h L 

bgbl b fkghly 1 dfid 

>rep pdhdp fl h 

Id Im d bd Ipldgd fpy 

d 1 F h b 1 w, f 11 1 , h b ed by 

the descendants of the Hossians who fell in America, s 
here at the Prince's expense! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ADVENTUKES AMONG THE HAETl 



On faking leave of Carl at the gate over the Gottingen i-oad, I 
felt tempted lo bestow a malediction upon traveling, from its mer- 
ciless breaking of all links, as soon as formed It wa 'fit 
think we should meet no mor T 

and feeling a mist gathering o m P g 

pressure, turned my back upo g 

mountain, at a desperate rale O m as. d 

Hesse into Hanover, and be m u^ 

miles. The road went down g h 

the way considerably by a fu 

The hills bordering the Wes oo 

which I saw the little red-roo M b( m 

I stopped there for the night m g k d 

the place. It is one of the o m 

felt the efiect of the changing ag d 

though the towers are falling to ruin. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and full of ugly old houses, and to stand in the little 
square before the public buildings, one would think himself bom 
ia the sixteenth century Just below the city the W r a d 
Fulda unite and form h W T p be n 

made into a public w d b bo w y a 

anchor near, waiting B m 

In the afternoon I g b C6 n Th 

ride over the wild, d h 

esting. There were w h p ^se j, , m, a 

grave, elderly man, took a great interest in America, but the con- 
versation was principally on his side, for I had been taken with a 
fever in Munden. I lay crouched up in the corner of the vehi- 
cle, trying to keep off the chills which constantly came over me. 
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and wishing only for Gotlingen, that I might obtain medicine and 
a bed. We reached it at last, and I got out ttith my knapsack 
and walked wearily through half a duzen sljeets till I saw an 
inn. But on entering, I found it so dark and dirty and unfriend- 
ly, that I immediately went out again and hired the fiist pleasant 
looking boy I met, to take me to a good hotel He conducted me 
to the first one in the city. I felt a trepidation of pocket, but my 
throbbing head plead more powerfully, so I ordered a comfortable 
room and a physician. The host, Herr Wilhelm, sent foi Pro- 
fessor Trefurt, of the University, who told me 1 had over eseited 
myself in walking. He made a second call the cevt day, when, 
as he was retiring, I inquired the amount of his fee. He begged 
to be excused and politely bowed himself out. I inquired the 
meaning of this of Herr Wilhelm, who said it was customary for 
travellers to leave what they chose for the physician, as there 
was no regular fee. He added, moreover, that twenty grosohen, 
or about sixty cents, was sufficient for the two visits ! 

I stayed in Gattingen two dull, dreary, miserable days, without 
getting triuch better. I took but one short walk through the city, 
in which I saw the outsides of a few old churches and got a hard 
fall on the pavement. Thinking that the cause of my illness 
might perhaps become its cure, I resolved to go on rather than 
remain in the melancholy — in spite of its black-eyed maidens, 
melancholy — Goltingen. On the afternoon of the second day, I 
took the post to Nordheim, about twelve miles distant. The Gflt- 
tingen valley, down which we drove, is green and beautiful, and 
the trees seem to have come out all at once. We were not with- 
in sight of the Hartz, but the mountains along the Weser were 
visible on the left. The roads were extremely muddy from Iha 
late rains, ao that I proceeded but slowly. 

A blue range along the horizon told me of the Hartz, as I 
passed ; although there were some fine side-glimpses through the 
hills, 1 did cot see much of them till 1 reached Osterode, about 
twelve miles further. Here the country begins to assume a dif- 
ferent aspect. The city lies in a narrow valley, and as the road 
goes down a steep hill towards il, one sees on each side many 
quarries of gypsum, and in front the gloomy pine mountains are 
piled one above another in real Alpine style. But alas ! the city, 
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though it looks exceedingly romfttitic from above, is one of iho 
dirtiest I ever saw. I stopped at Heraberg, six miles farther, for 
the night. The scenery. wag very striking; and its effect was 
much heightened by a sky full of black clouds, which sent down 
a hail-storm as they passed over. The hills are covered with 
pine, fir and larch. The latter Ireo, in its iirst foliage, is most 
delicate and beauilful. Every bough is like a long ostrich plume, 
and when one of tlieni stands among the dark pines, it seems so 
light and airy thai the wind might carry it away. Just opposite 
Herzberg, the Hartz stands in its gloomy and mysterious gran- 
deur, and I went to sleep with the pleasant thought that an hour's 
walk on the morrow would shut me up in its deep recesses. 

The es.t mo n ig I entered them. The road led up a nar- 
ro V ounta a alley, down which a stream was rushing— on all 
B des we e ag ficent forests of pine. It was glorious to look 
down the long a sles, dim and silent, with a floor of thick e 
mo Th 
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tain, still ascending higher amid the same wild scenery, till at length 
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I reached the Oderteieh, a great dam, in a kind of valley formed 
by some mountain peaks on the side of the Brocken. It has a 
breastwork of granite, very firm, and furnishes a continual sup- 
ply of water for the works. It began to rain soon, and I took a 
foot-path which went winding up through the pine wood. The 
storm still increased, till everything was cloud and rain, so I was 
obliged to stop about five o'clock at Oderbruch, a toll-house and 
tavern oa the side of the Brocken, on the boundary between 
Brunswick and Hanover — the second highest inhabited house in 
the Hartz. The Brocken was invisible through the storm and 
the weather forboded a difficult ascent. The night was cold, but 
by a warm fire I let the winds howl and the rain beat. When 1 
awoke the next morning, we were in clouds. They were thick 
on every side, hiding what little view there was through the open- 
ings of the forest. After breakfast, however, they were some- 
what thinner, and I concluded to start for the Broeken. It is not 
the usual way for travellers who ascend, being not only a bad 
road but difficult to find, as 1 soon discovered. The clouds gath- 
ered around again after I set out, and I was obliged to walk in a 
storm of mingled rain and snow. The snow lay several feet deep 
in the forests, and the path was, in many places, quite drifted 
over. The while cloud-masses were whirled past by the wind, 
continually enveloping me and shutting out every view. During 
the winter the path had become, in many places, the bed of a 
mountain torrent, so that I was obliged sometimes to wade knee- 
deep in snow, and sometimes to walk over the wet, spongy moss, 
crawling under the long, dripping branches of the stunted pines. 
After a long time of such dreary travelling, 1 came to two rocks 
called the Slag Horns, standing on a little peak. The storm, now 
all snow, blew more violently than ever, and the path became lost 
under the deep drifts. 

Comforting myself with the assurance that if I could not find 
it, I could at least make my way back, I began searching, and 
after some lime, came upon it again. Here the forest ceased ; 
the way led on large stones over a marshy ascending plain, but 
what was above, or on either side, 1 could not see. It was soli- 
tude of the most awful kind. There was nothing but the storm, 
whioii had already wet me through, and the bleak gray waste of 
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locks. Jl grew sleeper and sleeper ; I could barely trace the 
palh by the rocks wbich were worn, and the snow tbreatened 
soon to cover these. Added to this, although the walking and 
fresh mountain air had removed my illness, I was still weak from 
the effects of it, and the consequences of a much longer exposure 
to the storm were greatly to be feared. I was wondering if the 
wind increased at the same rale, how much longer il would be 
before I should be carried off, when suddenly something loomed 
up above me through the storm. A few steps more and I stood 
beside the Brocken House, on the very summit of the mountain ! 
The mariner, who has been floating for days on a wreck at sea, 
could scarcely be more rejoiced at a friendly sail, than I was on 
entering the low building. Two large Alpine dogs in the pas- 
sage, as I walked in, dripping with wet, gave notice to the in- 
mates, and 1 was soon ushered into a warm room, where I changed 
my soaked garments for dry ones, and sat down by the fire with 
feelings of comfort not easily imagined. The old landlord was 
quite surprised, on hearing the path by which I came, that I found 
the way at all. The summit was wrapped in the thickest ■cloud, 
and he gave me no hope for several hours of any prospect at all, 
so I sat down and looked over the Stranger's Album. 

I saw but two names from the United States— B. F. Atkins, of 
Boston, and C. 'A. Hay, from York, Pa. There were a great 
many long-winded German poems— among them, one by Schell- 
ing, the philosopher. Some of them spoke of having seen the 
"Spectre of the Brocken," I inquired of the landlord about the 
phenomenon ; he says in winter it is frequently seen, in summer 
more seldom. The cause is very simple. It is always seen at 
sunrise, when the eastern side of the Brocken is free from clouds, 
and at the same time, the mist rises from the valley on the oppo- 
sits side. The shadow of every thing on the Brocken is then 
thrown in grand proportions upon the mist, and is seen surrounded 
with a luminous halo. It is somewfatt singular that such a spec- 
tacle can be seen upon the Broclten slone, but this is probably ac- 
counted for by the formation of Ihe mountain, which collects the 
mist at just such a distance from the summit as to render the 
sliadow visible. 

Soon aller dinner the storm subuded and the clouds separated 
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a little I could see down through the nfts on the plains of 
Brunswick, and sometimes wli n they opened a little more, the 
mountains below us to 'the eaat and the adjoinmg plains as tar 
as Magdeburg It was like looking on the earth from anothir 
planet, or from some point la the air which had no connection 
with It, our station was compktely surrounded bv clouds, roll 
ing m great masses around u>, now and then giving glimpses 
through their openings of the blue plains, drtted with cities and 
villages, far below \t one time when they were tolerablj well 
separated, I ascended the tower, fiAy ftet high, standing near 
the BrocLen House The view on thiee sides wis quite clear 
and I can easily imagine what a magmhcent prospect it mu=t be 
in fine weather The Broeken is only about four thousand feet 
high, nearly the same as the loftiest peak of the Calskill, but 
beiDg the highest mountain in Northern Germany it command<i 
a more e^tLnsive prospect Imagine a circle described with a 
radius of a hundred miles comprising thirty cities two oi three 
hundred Villages and ont whole mountain dist ict ! We could 
see Brunswick and Magdeburg and beyond them the great plain 
which extends to the North Sea in one direction and to Berlin in 
the other7while directly below us lay the dirk mountains of the 
Harlz, with little villages in their sequestered valleys, it was 
but a few momenta I could look on this scene — in an instant the 
clouds swept together again and completely h d it. In accord- 
ance with a custom of the mountain one of thf yirls made me a 
" Broeken nosegaj oi heather lichens ind mo'Ja I gave her 
a few pfennings and stowed it away carefuUj id a corner of my 
knapsack. 

I now began descending the east side, by a good road over 
fields of bare rock and through large forests of pine. Two or 
three bare brown peaks rose opposite with aa air of the wildest 
sublimity, and ia many places through the forest towered lofty 
crags. This is the way by whioh Gcethe brings Faust up the 
Broeken, and the scenery is graphicallj described in that part 
of the poem. At the foot of the mountain is the little village of 
Schiercke, the highest in the Hartz Heie I took a narrow path 
through the woods, and after following a tediouslj long road over 
the hills, reached Elbingerode, where I spent the night, and lefl 
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the next morning for Blankenbnrg. I happened to take the 
wrong road, however, and went through Rubeland, a little vil- 
lage in the valley of the Bode. Therj are many iron works 
here, and two celebrated caves, called " Bauniann's Hahle," and 
" Biel's Hohle." I kept on through the gray, rocky hills to Hutten- 
rode wh r 1 ■ ■ d tl t tl R b s directed 
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passing out of the Hartz, I could see at a, great distance the 
towers of Magdeburg, and further, the vast plain stretching away 
like a sea towards Berlin. From Thale, the village below, where 
the air was warmer than In the Hartz and the fruit-trees already 
inblossom, it was four hours' walk to Ilalberstadt, by a most tire- 
some road over long ranges of hills, all ploughed and planted, and 
extending as far as the eye could reach, without a single fence or 
hedge. It is pleasant to look over scenes whore nature is so free 
and unshackled; but the people, alas! wear the fetters. The 
setting sun, which lighted up the old Brocken and his snowy top, 
showed me also Halberstadt, tlie end of my Hartz journey ; but 
its deceitful towers fled as I approached, and I was half dead with 
fatigue on arriving there. 

The ghostly, dark and echoing castle of an inn {the Black 
Eagle) where 1 slopped, was enough to inspire a lonely traveller, 
like myself, with unpleasant fancies. It looked heavy and mas- 
sive enough to have been a stout baron's stronghold in some for- 
mer century ; the taciturn landlord and his wife, who, with a 
solemn servant girl, were the only tenants, had grown into per- 
fect keeping with its gloomy character. When I groped my way 
under the heavy, arched portal into the guests' room — a large, 
lofty, cheerless hall— all was dark, and I could barely perceive, 
by the little light which came through two deep-set windows, the 
inmates of the house, sitting oa opposite sides of the room. After 
some delay, the hostess brought a light. I entreated her to bring 
me something instanUy for supper, and in half an hour she placed 
a mixture on the table, the like of which I never wish to taste 
again. She called it beer-soup! I found, on examination, it was 
beer, boiled with meat, and seasoned strongly with pepper and 
salt ! My hunger disappeared, and pleading fatigue as an excuse 
for want of appetite, 1 left the table. When I was ready to re- 
tire, the landlady, who had been sitting silently in a dark cor. 
ner, called the solemn servant girl, who took up a dim lamp, and 
hade me follow her to the " sleeping chamber." Taking up my 
knapsack and staff, I stumbled down the steps into the arched 
gateway ; before me was a long, damp, deserted court-yard, across 
which the girl took her way. I followed her with some astonish 
ment, imagining where the sleeping chamber could be, when ahe 
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topp d t 11 t y building, standing alone in the yard. 

Op g th dno w tl sty key, she led me into a bare room, 

f f q P g i"^'" another, equally bare, with the 

p f h b d "Certainly," said I, "I am not to 

1 p b Y ! answered, " this is the sleeping chaiii- 

b t th m tting down the light and disappearing. 

I m ed th pi — melt mouldy, and the walls were cold 

and d p h h d b a window at the head of the bed, but 

t as 11 d p d th at the foot was also closed to within a 

f 1 f h 1 p The bed was coarse and dirty ; and on 

ing d h ^ d overs, I saw with horror, a dark brown 

t th p 11 w 1 k that of blood ! For a moment I hesi- 

tdhht 1 tof the inn, and seek another lodging. 

It las rcoming my fears, I threw my clothes 

t h p i 1 d placing my heavy staff at the head of 

th b d P pas d up and down the courtyard several 

t m h 1 ht f ! 1 ps streaming through the narrow aper. 

t p I 1 g, and I distinctly heard voices, which 

seem d t b h d r. Twice did 1 sit up in bed, breath- 

1 3s w h y 1 d th cane, in the most intense anxiety ; but 

ft fi Uy m uspicion, and I sank into a deep sleep, 

f h h I w 1 dly awakened by daylight. In reality, 

th m y h b use for my fears — I may have wronged 

th 1 ! k pe by benj ; but certainly no place or cir- 

m m d to me more appropriate to a deed of 

bbe ) lift immediately, and when a turn in the 

t t h d th 11 d front of the inn, I began to breathe with 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



NOTES IN LEIPSIC AND BRKSDEN. 



Leipsic, May 8. — I have now been nearly two days in this 
wide-famed city, and the more I see of it the better I like it. It 
{b a pleasant, friendly town, old enough to be interesting, and new 
enough to be comfortable. There is much active business life, 
through which it is fast increasing in size and beauty. Its pub- 
lishing establishments are the largest in the world, and its annual 
fairs atlended by people from all parts of Europe, This is much 
for a city to accomplish, situated alone in the middle of a great 
plain, with no natural charms of scenery or treasures of art to 
attract strangers. The energy and enterprise of its merchants 
have accomplished all this, and it now stands, in importance, 
among the first cities of Europe. 

The bad weather obliged me to take the railroad at Haiher- 
stadt, to keep the appointment with ray friend, in this city, I left 
at six for Magdeburg, and after two hours' ride over a dull, tire- 
some plain, rode along under the mounds and fortifications by the 
side of the Elbe, and entered the old town. It was very coid, 
and the streets were muddy, so I contented myself with looking 
at the Broadway, {der hreite Weg,) the Cathedral and one or two 
curious old churches, and in walking along the parapet leading 
to the fortress, which has a view of the winding Elbe. The 
Citadel was interesting from having been the prison in which 
Baron Trenck was confined, whose narrative I read years ago. 
when quite a child. 

We were soon on the road to Leipsic. The way was over one 
great un nterrupted plain — a more monotonous country, even, 
than Belg un T to of the passengers in the car with me were 
much annoyed a being taken by the railway agents for Poles. 
Their moven e ts were strictly watched by the gens d'armo at 
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every station we passed, and lliey were not even allowed to sit 
together ! At Kothen a branch track went ofF to Berlin. We 
passed by Halle without being able to see anything of it or its 
University, and arrived here in four hours after leaving Magde- 

On my first walk around the city, yesterday morning, I passed 
the Augustus Platz — a broad green lawn, on which front the Uni- 
versity and several other public buildings. A chain nf beautiful 
promenades encircles the city, on the site of its old fortifications. 
Following their course through walks shaded by large trees and 
bordered with flowering shrubs, I pa.ssed a small but chaste mon- 
ument to Sebastian Baeh, the composer, which was erected almost 
entirely at the private cost of Mendelssohn, and stands opposite 
the building in which Bach once directed the choirs. As I was 
standing beside it, a glorious choral, swelled by a hundred voices, 
came through the open windows, like a tribute to the genius of 
the great master. 

Having found my friend we went together to the Stem Wane, 
or Observatory, which gives a fine view of the country around 
the city, and io particular the battle field. The Castellan who is 
stationed there, is well acquainted with Ihe localities, and pointed 
out the position of the hostile armies. It was one of the most 
Moody and hard-fought battles which history records. The army 
of Napoleon stretched like a semicircle around the southern and 
eaetern sides of the city, and the plain beyond was occupied by 
the allies, whose forces met together here. Schwa rzenberg, with 
his Austrians, came from Dresden ; Blucher, from Halle, with 
the Emperor Alexander. Their forces amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand, while those of Napoleon ranked atone hundred 
and ninety-two thousand men. It must have been a terrific scene. 
Four days raged the battle, and the meeting of half a million of 
men in deadly conflict was accompanied by the thunder of sixteen 
hundred cannon. The small rivers which flow through Leipsic 
were swollen with blood, and the vast plain was strewed with 
more than fifty thousand dead. It is diflicult to conceive of such 
slaughter, while looking at the quiet and tranquil landscape 
beiow. It seemed more like a legend of past ages, when ignor- 
ance and passion led men to murder and destroy, than an event 
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which the last half century witnessed. For the sake of huraaDJty 
it is to be hoped that the world will never see such another. 

There are some lovely walks around L p W vent yes. 

terday afternoon with a few friends to he R n hal a beautiful 
meadow, bordered by forests of the & n ak y few of 
whose Druid trunks have been left stand Tl e are Swiss 

cottages embowered in the foliage, whe e y aft noon the 

social citizens assemble to drink thei ff and njoy a few 
hours' escape from the noisy and dusty streets. One can walk 
for miles along these lovely paths by the side of the velvet mea- 
dows, or the banks of some shaded stream. We visited the little 
village of Golis, a short distance off, where, in the second story 
of a little white house, hangs tiie sign : " Schiller's Room." Some 
of the Leipsic literati have built a stone arch over the entrance, 
witli the inscription above r " Here dwelt Schiller in 1795, and 
wrote his Hymn to Joy." Kvery where through Germaay the 
remembrances of Schiller are sacred. In every city where he 
lived, they show his dwelling. They know and reverence the 
mighty spirit who has been among them. The little room where 
he conceived that sublime poem is hallowed as if by the presence 
of unseen spirits, 

I was anxious to see the spot where Poniatowsky fell. We 
returned over the plain to the city and passed in at the gate by 
whicii the Cossacks entered, pursuing the flying French. Cross- 
ing the lower part, we came to the little river Bister, in whose 
waves the gallant prince sank. The stone bridge by which we 
crossed was blown up by the French, to cut olf pursuit. Napo- 
leon had given orders that it should not he blown up till the 
Poles had all passed over, as the river, though narrow, is quite 
deep, and the hanks are sleep. Nevertheless, his officers did not 
wait, and the Poles, thus exposed to the fire of the enemy, were 
obliged to plunge into tlie stream to join the French army, which 
had begun the retreat towards Frankfort. Poniatowsky, severely 
wounded, made his way through a garden near and escaped on 
horseback into the water. He became entangled among the fugi- 
tives and sank. By walking a little distance along the road to- 
wards Frankfort, we could see the spot where his body was taken 
out of the river ; it is now marked by a square stone, covered 
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with the names of his eountrjmen who hive visited it. We re. 
turned through the narrow arched way bv which Napoleon fled 
when the battle was loit 

Aiother intereatin{t place in Leipsic la Auerbaek's Cellar, 
which t la ''a d contains an old nunuscnpt history of Faust, 
from which Goethe derHe 1 II e first idea of his poem. He used 
o frequent this cellar and one ff his scenes in "Faust" is laid 
in It W e looked dowr the arched passige not wishing to pur- 
chase any wine we could hnd no pretence for entering. The 
Btrpeta are full of book stores and one half the business of the 
inhabitants appears to consist in printing paper-making and bind- 
ing The puhliahera ha>e a handbome Etchance of iheir own, 
and during the Fiirs the amount of b ss sa t d or- 

nrous The establishment of Brockl 1 d m- 

mense building adjoining which stan I h d 11 g h m dst 
of magnificent gardens That of T h t 1 le- 

brated His edit on of the classics p t 1 th best 

that 1 ave ever been made and he h 1 t ly d p b- 

lishing a number of English woik h p f rm Otto 

Wigand, who has also a large estabi bib ue 

trantlalions of American works He h 1 d p bl 1 d P es- 
cott and Bancroft, and I believe intends giving out shortly, trans- 
lations from some of our poets and novelists. I became ac- 
quainted at the Museum, with a young German author who had 
been some time in America, and was well versed in our litera- 
ture. He is now engaged in translating American works, one 
of which — Hoffman's " Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie" 
— will soon appear. In no place in Germany have I found more 
knowledge of our country, her men and her institutions, than in 
Leipsic, and as yet I have seen few that would be preferable aa 
a place of residence. Its attractions lie uot in its scenery, but 
in the social and intellectual character of its inhabitants. 

May 11. — At last in this "Florence of the Elbe," as the Sax- 
ons have christened it. Exclusive of its glorious galleries of 
art, which are scarcely surpassed by any in Europe, Dresden 
charms one by the natural beauty of its environs. It stands in 
a curve of the Elbe, in the midst of green meadows, gardens and 
fine old woods, with the hills of Saxony sweeping around like 
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an an p h ad the craggy peaks of the ilighlands looking 

at a The domes and spires at a distance give it a 

rich I a ook which is heightened hy the white villas, em- 
bow d gleaming on the hills around. Id (he streets 
th b f business — nothing of the din and confusioti 
of traffic which mark most cities ; it seems like a place for study 
and quiet enjoyment. 

The railroad brought us in three hours from Leipsie, over the 
eighty miles of plain that intervene. We came from the station 
through the Tieustadt, passing the Japanese Palace and the eques- 
trian statue of Augustus the Strong. The magnificent bridge 
over the Elbe was so much injured by^the late inundation as to 
be impassable ; we were obliged to go some distance up the river 
bank and cross on a bridge of boats. Next morning my first 
search was for the picture gallery. We set off at random, and 
after passing the Church of Our Lady, with its lofty dome of solid 
stone, which withstood the heaviest bombs during the war with 
Frederick the Great, came to an open square, one side of which 
was occupied by an old, brown, red-roofed building, which I at 
once recognized, from pictures, as the object of our search. 

I have just taken a last look at the gallery this morning, and 
left it with real regret ; for, during the two visits, Raphael's 
heavenly picture of the Madonna and child had so grown into 
my love and admiration, that it was painful to think I should 
never see it again. There are many more which clung so 
strongly to my imagination, gratifying in the highest degree the 
love for the Beautiful, that I left them with sadness, and the 
thought that I would now only have the memory. I can see the 
inspired eye and god-like brow of the Jesus-child, as if I were 
still standing before the picture, and the sweet, holy countenance 
of the Madonna still looks upon me. Yet, though this picture 
is a miracle of art, the first glance filled me with disappointment. 
It has somewhat faded, during the three hundred years that 
have rolled away since the hand of Raphael worked on the can- 
vass, and the glass with wiiich it is covered for better preser- 
vation, injures the effect. After I had gazed on it awhile, 
every thought of this vanished. The figure of the virgin seemed 
10 soar in the air, and it was difficult to think the clouds were 
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not in motion. An 111 1 1 1 f m d 

perfectly natural fo h dmghid 

Two divine cherub 1 k p f m b 1 i 1 ts 

the sacred child. Th f b f h p 1 It 

those of angels. T! Id p ph j d 1 tty b w f h 

young Jesus chains Ik p 11 Th m h g 

than mortal in its e p ss — so h ^ h f h h 

indicates a power n 1 h h p d m 1 ood Th 

is no glory around the head , hut the spirit which shines from 
those features, marks his divinity In the &w eel fice of the mother 
there speaks a sorrowful forebodmcr mi-ved with if tenderness, 
as if she knew tl e world into which the b'lviour n a? born and 
foresaw the path h ch he *as o tread It is a picture which 
one can scarce la k upo hout teais 

There are ia the same o s t pictures by Correggio, which 
are said to be a ong h bes orks; one of them his celebrated 
Magdalen. There s al o Lorrej^gio's " Hoh Night or the 
virgin with the shepherdi n the n anger, in which all the light 
comes from the body of the child. The surpri'. of the shep 
herds is most beautifully expressed. In one of the halls there is 
a picture by Van der WeriF, in which the touth i' st ly of Ha 
gar is told more feelingly than words could do it Ihe joung 
Ishmael is represented full of grief at parting with Isan, who, 
in childish unconsciousness of what has taken place, draws m 
sport the corner of his mother's mantle around him and smiles 
at the tears of his lost playmate. Nothing can come neaici real 
flesh and blood than the two portraits of Raphiel Mengs painted 
by himself when quite young. You almost thinl the aitisf has 
in sport crept behind the frame, and wishes to mike you heheie 
he is a picture. U would be impossible to speak of half the gt,ms 
of art contained in this unrivalled collection. There are twelve 
large halls, containing in all nearly two thousand pictures. 

The plain, south of Dresden, was the scene of the hard. fought 
battle between Napoleon and the allied armies, in 1813. On the 
heights above the little village of RScknitz, Moreau was shot on 
the second day of the battle. We took a foot-path through the 
meadows, shaded by cherry trees in bloom, and reached the spot 
after an hour's walk. The monument is simple — a square blook 
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of granite, surmounted by a helmet and sword, with the inscrip- 
tion ; " The hero Moreau fell here by Ihe side of Alexander, Au- 
gust 17lk, 1813." I gathered, as a memorial, a few leaves of the 
oak which shades it. 

By applying an hour before the appointed time, we obtained 
admission to the Royal Library. It contains three hundred thou- 
sand volumes — among them the most complete collection of his- 
torical works ill existence. Each hall is dnvoted to a history of 
a separate country ■ind one large room is filled with that of Sax- 
ony alone. Theie is a latge number of rare and curious manu- 
scripts, among which are oM Grtek works of the seventh and 
eighth centuries , a Koran which once belonged to the Sultan 
Bajazet; the handwritmg of Luthci and Mekncthon; a manu- 
script volume with pen and ink sketches, bi Albert Durer, and 
the earliest worka after the invention ol prmtini^ Among these 
latter was a book published by Faust and SchaeiTer, at Mayence, 
in 1457. Theie were also Mexican manuscripto, wutlen on the 
Aloe leaf, and miny illuminated monkish lolumi-s of tho middle 
ages. 

We werp fortunitc in seeing the Grune Gewolht, or Green 
Gallery, a collection of jewels and co=tlv arltcjcs unaurpassed in 
Europe. The entrance is only granted to six persons at a time, 
v.ho pay a fee of two thalers. The customary way is to employ 
a Loknbedietiter, who goes around from one hotel to another, till 
he has collected the number when he brings them together and 
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carved out of a single piece of ivory sixteen inches high ! It 
was the work of an Italian moni(, and cost him many years of 
hard labor. There were two tables of mosaic-work, that would 
not be out of place in the fabled halls of the eastern genii, so 
much did they exceed my former ideas of human skill. The lops 
were of jasper, and each had a border of fruit and flowers, in 
which every color was represented by some precious stone, all 
with the utmost delicacy and truth to nature ! It is impossible to 
conceive the splendid effect it produc d B *d le fine pic- 

tures on gold by Raphael Mengs, 1 Madonna, the 

largest specimen of enamel painting n n 

However costly the contents of th 
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\ chicken was seen ; by touching 
1 came from the inside, and the 
being again taken apart, out dropped a valuable diamond 
ring ! The seventh hall contains the coronation robes of Augus- 
tus II., of Poland, and many costly specimens of carving in wood. 
A cherry-stone is shown in a glass case, which has one hun- 
dred and twenty-five faces, all perfectly finished, carved upon it ! 
The next room we entered sent back a glare of splendor that per- 
fectly dazzled us. It was all gold, diamond, ruby and sapphire • 
Every case sent out such a glow and glitter that it seemed like a 
cage of imprisoned lightnings. Wherever the eye turned it was 
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met by a blaze of broken rainbows. They were there by hun- 
dreds, and every gem was a fortune. Whole caises of swords, 
with hilts and scabbards of solid gold, studded with gems ; the 
great two-handed coronation sword of the German emperors ; dag- 
gers covered with brilliants and rubies; diamond buttons, chains 
and orders, necklaces and bracelets of pearl and emerald, and 
the order of the Golden Fleece made in gems of every kind. We 
were also shown the largest known onyx, nearly seven inches 
long and four inches broad ' One of the mo-t remarkable works 
hh d fOL bhidkby Ding- 

1 lb d g Id m 1 f 1 las y I* contains 

h d d d h rty fig 11 f 11 d gold, and 

h P f 1 d 1 b ly fi 1 d I was pur- 

h 1 by P \ f fify gl h d thalers,* 

hh h^l , d„hhak ^ofitoccu- 

pied Dinglingcr and thirteen workmen for seven years ! 

It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the treasures 
these halls contain. That of the gold and jewels alone must 
be many millions of dollars, and the amount of labor expended 
on these toys of royalty is incredible. As monuments of patient 
and untiring toil, they are interesting : but it is sad to think how 
much labor and skill and energy have been wasted, in producing 
things whicb are useless to the world, and only of secondary im- 
portance as works of art. Perhaps, however, if men could be 
diverted by such play -things from more dangerous games, it would 
be alt the better. 

* A PniBsian or Saion thaler ia aibout 70 eta. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RAMBLES IN THE SAXON SWITZERLAND, 

After four days' sojourn in Dresden we shouldered our knap- 
sacks, not to be laid down again till we reached Prague. We 
were elated with the prospect of getting among the hills again, 
and we heeded not the frequent showers which had dampened the 
enjoyment of the Pentecost holidays, to the good citizens of 
Dresden, and n^ight spoil our own. So we trudged gaily along 
the road to Pillniiz and waved an adieu to the domes behind us 
as the forest shut them out from \iew. After two hours' walk 
the road led down to the Elbe, where we crossed in a ferry-boat 
to Pillnitz, the seat of a handsome palace and gardens, belonging 
to the King of Saxony. He happened to be there at the time, on 
an afternoon excursion from Dresden ; as we had seen him be- 
fore, in the lafler place, we passed directly on, only pausing to 
admire the flower-beds in the palace court. The King is a tall, 
benevolent looking man, ajid is apparently much liked by hia 
people. As fiir as I have yet seen, Saxony is a prosperous and 
happy country. The people are noted all over Germany for theii 
honest, social character, wliioh is written on their cheerful, open 
countenances. On our eatrance into the Saxon Switzerland, at 
Pillniiz, we were delighted with the neatness and home-like ap- 
pearance of eveiy thing. Every body greeted us ; if we asked 
for information, they gave it cheerfully. The villages were all 
pleasant and clean and the meadows fresh and blooming. 1 felt 
half tempted to say, in the words of an old ballad, which I be- 
lieve Longfellow has translated ; 

" The fiurest kingdom on thia earth, 
It is tlie Sason land !" 

Going along the leil bank of the Elbe, we passed over mea- 
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(lows purple with the tri-colored violet, which we have at home ia 
gardens, and every little bank was bright with cowslips. At 
length the path led down into a clei\ or ravine filled with trees, 
whose fops were on a level with the country around. This ia a 
peculiar feature of Saxon scenery. The country contains many 
of these clefts, some of which are several huadred feet deep, hav- 
ing walls of perpendicular rock, in whose crevices the mountain 
pine roots itself and grows to a tolerable height without any ap- 
parent soil to keep it alive. We descended hy a foot-path into 
this ravine, called the Liebethaler Grund. It is wider than many 
of the others, having room enough for a considerable stream and 
several mills. The sides are of sandstone rock, quite perpen- 
dicular. As we proceeded, it grew narrower and deeper, while 
the trees covering its sides and edges nearly shut out the sky. 
An hour's walk brought us to the end, where we ascended grad- 
ually to the upper level again. 

After passing the night at the little village of Utlewalde, a 
short distance further, we set out eaily in the morning for the 
Bastei, a lofty precipice on the Elbe. The way led us directly 
through the UttewaJder Grund, the most remarkable of all these 
chasms. We went down by steps into its depths, which in the 
early morning were very cold. Water dripped from the rocks, 
which but a few feet apart, rose far above us, and a little rill 
made its way along the bottom, into which the sun has never 
shone. Heavy masses of rock, which had tumbled down from the 
sides lay in the way, and tall pine trees sprung from every cleft. 
In one place the defile is only four feet wide, and a large mass of 
rock, fallen from above, has lodged near the bottom, making an 
arch across, under which the traveller has to creep. After going 
under two or three arches of this kind, the defile widened and an 
arrow cut upon a rock directed us to a side path, which branched 
off from this into a mountain. Here the stone masses immedi- 
ately assumed another form. They projected out like shelves 
sometimes as much as twenty feet from the straight side, and 
hung over the way, looking as if they might break off every mo- 
ment. I felt glad when we had passed under them. Then as 
we ascended higher, we saw pillars of rock separated entirely 
from the side and rising it hundred feet in height, with trees 
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gtowiDg on thtir summits They stood there gray and time 
worn, like the rums ol a Titan temple 

The path finally ltd us out into Ihe forest and through the 
clustering pine tiees to the summit of the Baslei An inn has 
been erected m the woods and an iroj balustiade placed around 
the ruck Piotected b^ this, we ad\anced to the end of the pre- 
cipice and looked down to the swift Elbe, more than se\en hao- 
dred feet below ' Opposite through the blue mi&ts of mjrning, 
rose Kdmgstein, crDwned with an impregnable foiiress, and the 
crags of Liliensltin, with a line foiest around their base, frowned 
from the left bank On both side ^ were horrible precipices of 
gray rock, with rugged trees hanging fiom the crevices A hill 
HMng up fioni one side of the Bastei, terminates suddenly a short 
distance fiom it in an abrupt precipice In Ihe intervening space 
stand three or four of those rock columns, aeveial hundred feet 
h gh t! th p ly on a level with the Bastei. A wooden 

b dg h b ad ss from one to the other, over which 

t! t li P 1 k g on the Irees and rocks far below him, 

t '' I" n' • teep zigzag path takes him to the Elbe 

bel 

W ss d th Elb f the fourth time at the foot of the Bastei, 
and walked along its right bank towards KOnigstein. The injury 
caused by the inundation was everywhere apparent. The reced- 
ing flood had left a deposite of sand, in many places several feet 
deep on the rich meadows, so that the labor of years will be re- 
quisite to remove it and restore the land to an arable condition. 
Even the farm-houses on the hillside, some distance from the river 
had been reached, and the long grass hung in the highest braachea 
of the fruit trees. The people were at work trying to repair 
their injuries, but it will fall heavily upon the poorer classes. 

The mountain of Konigstein is twelve hundred feet high. A 
precipice, varying from one to three hundred feet in height, runs 
entirely around the summit, which is flat, and a mile and a half 
in circumference. This has been turned into a fortress, whose 
natural advantages make it entirely impregnable. During the 
Thirty Years' War and the late war with Napoleon, it was the 
only place in Saxony unoccupied by the enemy. Hence is it 
used as a depository for the archives and royal treasures, in Umea 
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of danger. By giving up our passports at the door, we received 
permission to enter ; tlie officer called a guide to take us around 
the battletncnts. There is quite a little village on the siiiiimit, 
with gardens, fields, and a wood of considerable size. The only 
entrance is by a road cut through the rock, which is strongly 
guarded. A well seven hundred feet deep supplies the for. 
tress with water, and there are storehouses sufficient to hold sup- 
plies for many years. The view from the ramparts is glorious — 
it takes in the 1 le of the Saxon H ^hlands, as far as the lofty 
Schneeberg n Bol e a O ll e other side the eye follows the 
windingsof the Elbe as fa s the spires of Dresden. Lilien- 
stein, a mou ta n of exactlj s m la formation, but somewhat 
higher, stand d ectly oppos te On valking around, the guide 
pointed out a 1 Itle sq are to e sta d ig on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, with a ledge, about two feet wide, running around it, just 
below the windows. He said during the reign of Augustus the 
Strong, a baroa attached to his court, rose in his sleep after a night 
of revelry, and stepping out the window, stretched himself at full 
length along the ledge. A guard fortunately observed his situa- 
tion and informed Augustus of it, who had him bound and secured 
with cords, and then awakened by music. It was a good lesson, 
and one which no doubt sobered him for the future. 

Passing through the little oily of Kftnigstein, we walked on to 
Schandau, the capital of the Saxon Switzerland, situated on the 
left bank. It had sustained great damage from the flood, the 
whole place having been literally under water. Here we turned 
up a narrow valley which led to the Kuhstall, some eight miles 
distant. The sides, as usual, were of steep gray rock, but wide 
enough apart to give room to some lovely meadows, with here 
and there a rustic cottage. The mountain maidens, in their 
brigl t d d tis ith a fanciful scarf bound around the head, 
mad m t ddition to the scene. There were some quiet 

eecl d d ool I re the light of day stole in dimly through the 
thick f 1 b and the wild stream rushed less boisterously 

ove th k W sat down to rest in one of these cool retreats, 

and m d th gl ing with a cheer for America. The echoes 
repeated the name as if they had heard it for the firet time, and I 
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gave them a strict itijunetion to give it back to the next country- 
man who should pass by. 

As we advanced further into the hills the way became darker 
and wilder. We heard the sound of failing water ia a liitle dell 
on ODe side, and going nearer, saw a picturesque fail of about 
fifteen feet. Great masses of black rock were piled together, 
over which the mountain-stream fell in a snowy sheet. The pines 
above and around grew so thick and close, that not a sunbeam 
could enter, and a kind of mysterious twilight pervaded the spot. 
In Greece it would have been chosen for an oracle. I have seen, 
somewhere, a picture of the Spirit of Poetry, sitting beside just 
such a cataract, and truly the nymph could choose no more ap- 
propriate dwelling. But alas for sentiment ! while we were ad 
miring its picturesque beauty, we did not notice a man who came 
from a hut near by and went up behind the rocks. All at once 
there was a roar of water, and a real torrent came pouring down. 
I looked up, and Jo ! there he stood, with a gate in his hand 
which had held the water imprisoned, looking down at us to ob- 
serve the effect. I motioned him to shut it up again, and he ran 
down to us, lest he should lose his fee for the " sight !" 

Our road now left the valley and ascended through a forest to 
the Kuhstall, which we came upon at once. It is a remarkable 
natural arch, through a rocky wall or rampart, one hundred and 
fifty feet thick. Going through, we came at the other end to the 
edge of a very deep precipice, while the rock towered precipi- 
tously far above. Below lay a deep circular valley, two miles in 
diameter, and surrounded on every side by ranges of crags, such 
as we saw on the Bastei. It was entirely covered with a pine 
forest, and there only appeared to be two or three narrow deliles 
which gave it a communication with the world. The top of the 
Kuhstall can be reached by a path which runs up through a split 
in the rock, directly to the summit. It is just wide enough for 
cue person to squeeze himself through ; pieces of wood have 
been fastened in as steps, and the rocks in many places close 
completely above. The place derives its name from having been 
used by the mountaineers as a hiding:place for their cattle in time 
of war. 

Next morning we descended by another crevice in the rock to 
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the loDely valley, which we crossed, aad climbed the Little Win- 
terberg on the opposite side. There is a wide and rugged view 
fkim a little lower on a precipitous rock near the summit, erected 
to commemorate the escape of Prince Augustus of Saxony, who, 
being pursued by a mad stag, rescued himself on the very brink, 
by a lucky blow. Among the many wild valleys that lay be- 
tween the hills, we saw scarcely one without the peculiar rocky 
formation which gives to Saxon scenery its most interesting 
character. They resemble the remains of some mighty work of 
art, rather than one of the thousand varied forms in which Nature 
delights to clothe herself. 

The Great Winterberg, which is reached by another hour's 
walk along an elevated ridge, is the highest of the mountains, cel- 
ebrated for the grand view from its summit. We found the hand, 
some Swiss hotel recently built there, full of tourists who had 
come to enjoy the scene, but the morning clouds hid every thing. 
We ascended the lower, and looking between them as they rolled 
by, caught glimpses of the broad landscape below. The Giant's 
Mountains in Silesia were hidden by the mist, but sometimes 
when the wind freshened, we could see beyond the Elbe into Bo- 
hemian Switzerland, where the long Schneeberg rose conspicu- 
ous above t!ie smaller mountains. Leaving the oiher travellers 
to wait at their leisure for clearer weather, we set off for the 
PrebischthoT, in company with two or three students from the 
Polytechnic School in Dresden. An hour's walk overhigh hills, 
whose forest clothing had been swept off by fire a few years be- 
fore, brought us to it. 

The Prebischthor is a natural arch, ninety feet high, in a wall 
of rook which projects at right angles from the precipitous side 
of the mountain. A narrow path leads over the top of the arch 
lo the end of the rock, where, protected by a railing, the traveller 
seems to hang in the air. The valley is far below him — moun- 
tains rise up on either side — and only the narrow bridge connects 
him with the earth. We descended by a wooden staircase to the 
bottom of the arch, near which a rustic inn is built against the 
rock and thence into the valley below, which we followed 
through rude and lonely scenery, to Hirnischkretsohen (!) on the 
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Crossing the river again for the sixth and last time, we fol- 
lowed the rigiit bank to Neidergrund, tlie first Austrian village. 
Here our passports were vised for Prague, and we were allowed 
to proceed without any examination of baggage. I noticed a 
manifest change in our fellow travelers the moment we crossed 
the border. They appeared anxious and careful ; if we hap- 
pened to speak of the state of the country, they always looked 
around to see if anybody was near, and if we even passed a 
workman on the road, quickly changed to some other subject. 
They spoke much of the jealous strictness of the government, 
and from what I heard from Austrians themselves, there may 
have been ground for their cautiousness. 

We walked seven or eight miles along the bank of the Elbe, 
to Tetschen, there left our companions and took the road to Tep. 
litz The scenerv was very piclure=que ■ it must be delightful 



g , t snow still lay m patches upon it, but the vallejs be- 
freen, with Iheir little clusters of white cottages, were green and 
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beautiful. About six miles before reaching Teplitz, we passed 
Kulm, Ihe great battle-field, which in a measure decided the fate 
of Napoleon, He sent Vanda k 

ihe allies before they could i ff 

their complete destruction. O g 

of the Russian guards under O k 

till the allied troops united, p N g 

the junction of the roads, wh fig g 

Austrians have erected a mo g 

Not far from it is tiiat of Priiss A oo 

hill near, with the little villag K 
tion occupied by Vandamme at m ni 

There is now a beautiful cha mm be 

seen far and wide. A little E 

Russia has erected a third mo m R 

sians who fell. Four lions res as esj d 

on the toj, of the shaft, forty-fiv d 

as engraving the date, " Aug , , Th 

dark, pine-Qovered mountains on the right, overlook the whole 
field and the valley of Teplitz ; Napoleon rode along their cresta 
several days after the battle, to witness the scene of his defeat. 

Teplitz lies in a lovely valley, several miles wide, bounded by 
the Bohemian mountains on one side, and the Brzgebirge OD the 
other. One straggling peak near is crowned with a picturesque 
ruin, at whose foot the spacious bath -buildings lie half hidden in 
foliage. Am we went down the principal street, I noticed nearly 
every house was a hotel ; we learned afterwards that in summer 
the usual average of visitors is five thousand. The waters re. 
semble those of the celebrated Carlsbad ; they are warm ano 
particularly efficacious in rheumatism and diseases of like char- 
acter. After leaving Teplitz, the road turned to the east, to. 
wards a lofty mountain, which we had seen the morning before. 
The peasants as they passed by, saluted us with " Christ greet 

We stopped for the night at the foot of the peak called the 
Milleschauer, and must have ascended nearly 2,000 feet, for we 
had a wide view the next morning, although the mists and clouds 
hid the half of it. The weather being so unfavorable, we oai. 
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eluded not to ascend, and taking leave of the Jena student who 
came there for that purpose, descended through green fields 
and orchards snowy with blossoms, to Lohositz, on the Elbe. 
Here. we reached the plains again, where every thing wore the 
luxuriance of summer; it was a pleasent change from the dark 
and rough scenery we left. Tlie road passed through Theresien- 
stadt, the fortress of Northern Bohemia. The little city is sur- 
rounded by a double wall and moat, which can be filled with 
water, rendering it almost impossible to be taken. In the morn- 
ing we were ferried over the Moldau, and after journeying nearly 
all day across barren, elevated plains, saw late in the afternoon 
the sixty-seven spires of Prague below us .' The dark clouds 
which hung over the hills, gave us little time to look upon the 
singular scene ; and we were soon comfortably settled in the 
half- barbaric, half- Asiatic city, with a pleasant prospect of seeing 
its wonders on the n 
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Frt^ue — If°l as if out of the world in this =t range tailis 
tio jet beaut lu old citj We hiie been rambling all morn 
ing thr ugh i s \i nd ng strpets stopping sometimes at a church 
Id see the dusty tombs and shrines or to hear the hne musio 
which accompariPS the mo ning mass I have seen no c ty >et 
tfat so f rtibly reninds one of the past and makes him forget 
eveiyth g but the a'; ociations connected with the scenes around 
him The language adds to the illusion Three fourths of the 
people in the streets speak Bohemian and many of the '.igns are 
written in the same tongue wh ch is not at all like derman 
The pil ice of ihe Bohemian kings still looks down on the city 
from the western heights and their tombs stind in the Uathedral 
of the holy Jcl annes When one has climbed up the stone steps 
lead ng to the fortress there is a glorious prospect bekre him 
Prague with its spires and towers lies in the valley below 
through which curves the Moldau with its green islands disap 
] earing among the hills which enclose the cm on e-\eryside 
The fantastic Bvzantine architecture of manj of the chutches 
and towers g^es the c ty a peculiar oiieiital appearanL,e it 
seems to have been transported irom the hills of byria Its 
streets arc full of palaces fallen and dwelt in now by the poorer 
classes. Its famous University, which once boasted forty thou- 
sand students, has long since ceased to exist. In a word, it is, 
like Venice, a fallen city ; though as in Venice, the improving 
spirit of the age is beginning to give it a little life, and to send a 
quicker stream through its narrow and winding arteries. The 
railroad, which, joining that to Brflnn, shall bring it in connection 
with Vienna, will be finished this year ; in anticipation of the 
increased business which will arise from this, speculators are 
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building enormous hotels in the suburbs and tearing down the 
old buildings to give place to more splendid edifices. These 
operations, and the chain bridge which spans the Moldau towards 
the southern end of the city, are the only things which look mod- 
ern — everj' thing else is old, strange and solemn. 

Having found out first a few of the locations, we hunted our 
way with difficulty through its labyrinths, seeking out every 
place of- note or interest. Reaching the bridge at last, we eon- 
eluded to cross over and ascend to the Hradschin — the palace ot 
the Bohemian kings. The bridge was commenced in [357, and 
was one hundred and fifty years ia building. That was the way 
the old Germans did their work, and they made a structure which 
will last a thousand years longer. Every pier is surmounted 
with groups of saints and martyrs, all so worn and time-beaten, 
that there is little left of their beauty, if they ever had any. 
The most important of them, at least to Bohemians, is that of the 
holy " Johannes of Nepomuck," now considered as the patron- 
saint of the land. He was a priest many centuries ago, whom 



pas H ould 

h ee aloe 

seemed lo us too much like idolatry, and we ventured over with, 
out doing it. A few years ago it might have been dangerous, 
but now we only met witii scowling looks. There are many 
such shrines and statues through the city, and I noticed that the 
people always took off their bats and crossed themselves in pass, 
ing. On the hill above the western end of the city, stands a 
diapel on the spot where the Bavarians put an end to Proleslant- 
isni in Bohemia by the sword, and the deluded peasantry of the 
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land make pilgrimages to this spot, as if it were rendered holy by 
an act over which Religion weeps ! 

Ascending the broad flight of steps to the Hradschin, I paused 
a moment to look at the scene below. A slight blue baae hung 
over the clustering towers, and the city looked dim through it, 
like a city seen in a dream. It was well that it should so appear, 
for not less dim and misty are the memories that haunt its walls. 
There was no need of a magician's wand to bid that light cloud 
shadow forth the forms of other limes. They came uncalled for, 
even by fancy. Far, far back in the past, I saw the warrior- 
princess who founded the kingly city — the renowned Libussa, 
whose prowess and talent inspired the women of Bohemia to rise 
at her death and storm the land that their sex might rule where 
it obeyed before. On the mountain opposite once stood the palace 
of the bloody Wlaska, who reigned with her Amazon band for 
seven years over half Bohemia. Those streets below had echoed 
with the fiery words of Huss, and the castle of his follower — the 
blind Ziska, who met and defeated the armies of the German Em. 
pire — moulders 00 the mountain above. Many a year of war and 
tempest has passed over the scene. The hills around have borne 
the armies of Wallenstein and Frederic the Great ; the war-cry of 
Bavaria, Sweden and Poland has echoed in the valley, and the 
red glare of the midnight cannon or the flames of burning pal- 
aces have often gleamed along the " blood-dyed waters" of tne 
Mold an ' 

B t tl s 'as a day-droam. The throng of people coming up 
th steps aked me out of it. We turned and followed them 
tl "ough several spacious courts till we arrived at the Cathedral, 
h ch s magnilicent m the extreme The dark Gothic pillars, 
hose a ches unite high above, are suriounded with gilded iiioii". 
ume t3 and shrines, and the side chapels are rich in elaboidte 
deco a on A priest was speaking from a pulpit in the centre, 
n the Bol e man language, which not being the most intelligible, 
I t to tl o othei end to see the "hime of the holy Johannes of 
Nepomuck It stands at the end of one of the side aisles and is 
cumpo&ed of 1 mass of gorgeous silvei ornaments. At a little 
distance od each side, hang four massive lamps of silver, coa- 
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stantly burning. The pyramid of statues, o 
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the statues at the base are profusely ornamented in (he same style. 
The music chained me there a long time. There was a grand 
organ, assisted by a full orchestra and large choir of singers. 
It was placed above, and at every sound of the priest's bell, the 
flourish of trumpets and deep roll of the drums filled the dome 
with a burst of quivering sound, while the giant pipes of the or- 
gan breathed out their full harmony and the very air shook under 
the peal. It was like a triumphal strain ; the soul became filled 
with thoughts of power and gloiy — every sense was changed in- 
to one dim, indistinct emotion of rapture, which held the spirit as 
if spell-bound. I could almost forgive tlie Jesuits the supersti.i 
(ion and bigotry they have planted in the minds of men, for the 
indescribable enjoyment that music gave. When it ceased, we 
went out to the world again, and the recollection of it seems now 
like a dream — but a dream whose influence will last longer than 
many a more palpable reality. 

Not far from this place is the palace of Wallenstein, in the 
same condition as when he inhabited it, and still in the possession 
of his descendants. It is a plaii'., large building, having beautiful 
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gardens attaciied to it, which are open to the puhlic. We went 
through the court} ard, threaded a passage with a roof of rough 
slalactilic rock and entered the garden wliere a revolving foun- 
tain was casting up its glittering arches. Among the flowers at 
the other end of the garden there is a remarkable fountain. It is 
but a single jet of water which rises from the middle of a broad 
ba'.in of woven wire, but by some means it sustains a hollow gild- 
cd ball, sometimes for many minutes at a time. When the ball 
drops the sloping sides of the basin convey it directly to the foun- 
tain again, and it is earned up to dance a while longer on the lop 
of the jet I watched it once, thus supported on the water, for 
full fifteen minutes 

There IS anothei part of Prague which is not less interesliag, 
though much less poetical — the Jews' City. In our rambles we 
gjt into It before we were aware, but hurried immediately out of 
It d^am, peifectly "iatisfied with one visit. We came first into a 
daik, narrow street, nhoie sides were lined with booths of old 
clothes and second hand articles. A sharp featured old woman 
thrust a coat before my face, exclaiming, " Herr, buy a fine 
coat'" Instantly a man assailed me on the;6ther side, "-Here 
are vests ' pantiloons ' shirts '" I broke loose^ from them and 
ran on, but it only became worse. One seized me by the arm, 
crying, " Lieher Herr, buy some stockings t" and another grasped 
my coat ; " Hals, Herr ! hals ! buy something, err sell me some- 
thing '" I rushed desperately on, shouting " no ! no !" with all 
mv might and finally got safe through. My friend havinjj escaped 
their clutches also we hunted the way to the old Jewish ceme- 
tery rill* slinda m the middle of the city, and has not been 
used for a hundied >ears. We could find no entrance, but by 
climbing uprn the rmns of an old house near, I could look over 
the wall 4 cold shudder crept over me, to think that warm, 
jojous Life 1 I then felt it, should grow ehill and pass back to 
claj in such a f ul charnel-house. Large mounds of earth, cov- 
ered with Mark decaying grave-stones, which were almost hid- 
den under the weed-, and rank grass, filled the inclosure. A few 
dark, crooked alder-trees grew among the crumbling tombs, and 
gave the scene an air of gloom and desolation, almost fearful. 
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The dust of many a generation lies under these mouldering 
atones ; they now scarcely occupy a tiiought in the minds of the 
living ; and yet the present race toils and seeks for wealth alone, 
that it may pass away and leave nothing behind — not even a 
memory for that which will follow it ! 
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Oim road the first two days after leaving Prague led across 
broad, elevated plains, across which a cold wind came direct 
from the summits of the Riesengebirge, far to our left. Were it 
not for tlie pleasant view we had of the rich valley of the Upper 
Elbe, which afforded a deliglitful relief to the monotony of the 
hills around us, the journey would have been exceedingly tire- 
some. The snow still glistened on the distant mountains; but 
when the sun shone out, the broad valley below, clad in the lux- 
uriance of summer, and extending for at least fifty miles with ila 
woods, meadows and white villages, looked like a real Paradise. 
The long ridges over which we travelled extend for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty miles — from the Elbe almost to the Danube The 
soil is not fertile, the mbabitants are exceedmgly poor, and from 
our own espenence, the chmate must be unbealthj In wmter 
the country is exposed to the full sweep of the nortberu wmds, 
and in summer the sun shmes down on it with unbroken force. 
There are few streams runnmir through it, and the biirhest part, 
which divides the waters of the Baltic from those of the Black 
Sea, is filled for a long distance with marshes, and standing pools, 
whose exhalations must inevitably subject the mhabitants to dia 
ease. This was perceptible m their sallow, sickly countenances ; 
many of the women are aiHicted with the goitre, or swelling of 
the throat ; I noticed that towards evening they always carefully 
muffled up their faces. According to their own statements, the 
people suffer much from the cold in winter, as the few forests the 
country affords are in possession of the noblemen to whom the 
land belongs, and they are not willing to let them be cut down. 
The dominions of these petty despots are marked along the road 
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with as much precision as the boundaries of an empire ; we saw 
Bometimes their stately castles at a distance, forming quite a con 
trast to the poor scattering villages of the peasants. 

At KoUin, the road, which had been running eastward in the 
direction of Olmutz, turned to the south, and we look leave of the 
Elbe, after tracing back his course from Magdeburg nearly to 
his home in the mountains of Silesia. The country was barren 
and monotonous, but a bright sunshine made it look somewhat 
cheerful. We passed, every few paces, some shrine or statue 
by the roadside. This had struck me, immediately on crossing 
the border, in the Saxon Switzerland — it seemed as if the bound- 
ary of Saxony was that of Protestantism. But herein the heart of 
Bohemia, the extent to which this image worship is carried, ex- 
ceeds anything I had imagined. There is something pleasing as 
well as poetical in the idea of a shrine by the wayside, where 
the weary traveller can rest, and raise his heart in thankfulness 
to the Power that protects him ; it was no doubt a pious spirit 
that placed them there ; but the people appear to pay the rever- 
ence to the picture which they should give to its spiritual image, 
and the pictures themselves arc so shocking and ghastly, they 
seem better calculated to excite horror than reverence. It was 
really repulsive to look on images of the Saviour covered with 
blood, and generally with swords sticking in different parts of 
the body. The Almighty is represented as an old man, wear- 
ing a Bishop's mitre, and the image of the Virgin is always 
drest in a gay silk robe, with beads and other ornaments. From 
■he miserable painting, the faces ofien had an expression that 
would have been exceedingly ludicrous, if the shock given to our 
feelings of reverence were not predominant. The poor, degraded 
peasants always uncovered or crossed themselves when passing 
by these shrines, hut it appeared to be rather the efiect of habit 
than any good impulse, for the Bohemians are noted all over Ger- 
many for their dishonesty ; we learned by experience they de- 
serve it It is not to be wondered at either; for a people so poor 
and miserable and oppressed will soon learn to take advantage of 
all who appear better off than themselves. They had one custom 
which was touching and beautiful. At the sound of the church 
bell, as it rung the morning, noon and evening chimes, every one 
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uncovered, and repeated to himself a prayer. Often, as we rested 
at noon on a bank by the roadside, that voice spoke out from the 
house of worship and every one heeded its tone. Would that to 
this innate spirit of reverence were added the light of Knowledge, 
which a tyrannical governmetit denies them ! 

The third night of our journey we stopped at the Title v'llage 
of Stecken, and the next morning, after three h u w alk e 
the ridgy heights, reached the old Moravian city of I lau hu 1 
oa a hill. It happened to he Carpus Christi daj a 1 he peas 
ants of the neighborhood were hastening there n h ayes 
dresses. The young women wore a crimson sea f a und he 
head, with long fringed atid embroidered ends hangm^ oier the 
shoulders, or falling in one smooth fold from the back of the bead. 
They were attired in hlack velvet vests, with full white sleeves 
and skirts of some gay color, which were short enough to show 



well t 3 , g "" 

man's time was constantly employed in whipping him off the 
donkey, and in whipping the donkey away from the side of the 
road. Once I saw a wagon drawn by a dog, with a woman 
pushing behind, while a man, doubtless her lord and master, sal 
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comfortably within, smokiflg Jiis pipe with the greatest compla- 
cency ! The very climax of all was a woman and a dog har- 
nessed together, taking a load of country produce to market ! I 
hope, for the honor of the country, it was not emblemaiic of wa- 
man's condition there. But as wc saw hundreds of them break- 
ing stone along the road, and occupied at other laborious nnd not 
less menial labor, there is too much reason to fear that it is so. 

As we approached Igiau, we heard cannon firing ; the cro«"d 
increased, and following the road, wc came to an open square, 
where a large number were already assembled ; shrines were 
erected around it, hung with pictures and pme boaghs, and a 
long procession of children was passing down the side as we 
entered. We went towards the middle, where Neptune and his 
Tritons poured the water from their urns into two fountains, 
and stopped to observe the scene. The procession came on, 
headed bj a large body of priests, in white robes, with banners 
and crosses. They stopped before the principal shrine, in fiont 
of the Rathhaua, and began a solemn religious ceremony. The 
whole crowd of not less than ten thousand persons, stood silent 
and uncovered, and the deep voice of the officiating priest was 
heard over the whole square. At times the multitude sang re- 
sponses, and I could mark the sound, swelling and rolling up like 
a mighty wave, till it broke and slowly sank down again to the 
deepest stillness. The effect was marred by the rough voice of 
the officers commanding the soldiers and the volleys of mus 
quetry which were occasiunallj discharged It degmded the so- 
lemnity of the pageant to the level of a military paride 

In the afternoon we were overtaken byatravellmg liandwer 
ker, on his way to Vienna who joined company with us We 
walked several miles together, talkmg on various mattprs with 
out his having the least suspicion we were not German? He 
had been at Trieste and at length began speaking of the great 
beauty of the American vessels theie \as said I our 

vessels are admired all over the world ' He stared at me with 
out comprehending; — " your vessels?" "Our country's," I re- 
plied ; " we are Americans !" I can see still his look of incred- 
ulous astonishment and hear the amazed tone with which he 
cried ; " You Americans — if is impossible !" We convinced him 
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nevertheless, 1o his great joy, for all through Germany there is a 
curiosity to see our countrymen and a kindly feeling towards 
them. " I shall write down in ray book," said he, " so that I 
shall never forget it, that I once travelled with two Americans !" 
We stopped together for the night at the only inn in a largs, 
beggarly village, where we obtained a frugal supper with diffi- 
culty, ftr a regiment of Polish lancers was quartered there for 
the night, and the pretty KeUnerin was so busy in waiting on the 
officers that she had no eye for wandering journeymen, as she 
took us to be. She even told us the beds were all occupied and 
we must sleep on the floor. Just then the landlord came by. " Is 
it possible, Herr Landlord," asked our new companion, " that 
there is no bed here for us? Have the goodness to look again, 
for we are not in the habit of sleeping on the floor, like dogs !" 
This speech had its effect, for the KeUnerin was commanded to 
find us beds. She came back unwillingly after a time and re- 
ported that two, only, were vacant. As a Gerrnan bed is only a 
yard wide, we pushed these two together, but they were still too 
small for three persons, and I had a severe cold io the morning, 
from sleeping crouched up against the damp wall, 

Tiie next day we passed the dividing ridge which separates 
the waters of the Elbe from the Danube, and in the evening ar- 
rived at Znaiiii, the capital of Moravia, It is built on a steep hill 
looking down on the valley of the Thava, w.hose waters mingle 
with the Danube near Pieasburg The old (a&tle on the height 
near, was formerlj the residence ul the Moravian monarchs, and 
traces of the ancient WdlK and battlements of the city are still 
lo be seen. The handwerker took us lo the inn Irequented by 
his craft — the leather cuirters — and we conversed together till 
bed-time. While telling me of the oppiessive laws of Austria, 
the degrading vassalage of the peasants and the horrors of the 
conscription system, he paused ai m deep thouirbt, and looking 
at me with a suppressed sigh, said " Is t o true A erica is 
free?" I told him of our country and 1 er nstituto adding 
that though we were not yet as free as we 1 oped and w shed lo 
be, we enjoyed far more liberty than anj co ntry n the world. 
" Ah !" said he, " it is hard to leave one s fatherland o 
as it is, but 1 wish I could go to America 
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We left next momitig at eight o'clock, ahei liiving done full 
justice to the beds of the "Golden Stag," and taken lea\eof 
Florian Francke, the honest and hearty old landlord Znaim 
appears to great advantage from the Vienna road, the wmd 
which blew with fury against our backs, would not permit us 
to look long at it, but pushed us on towards the Austrian bordei 
In the course of three hours we were obliged to stop at a little 
village ; it blew a perfect hurricane and the ram begao to soak 
through our garments. Here wc stayed thiee hours among tlie 
wagoners who stopped on account of the weather One roiaera 
ble, drunken wretch, whom one would not wish to look it more 
than once, distinguished himself by insulting those aiound him 
and devouring like a beast, large quantitiea of food When the 
reckoning was given him, he declared he had alrcad} paid and 
the waiter denying it, he said, " Stop, I w ill show you some 
thing !" pulled out his passport and pointed to the name — Baron 
von Reitzenstein," It availed nothing; he had fallen so low 
that his title inspired no respect, and when v.e left the inn they 
were still endeavoring to get their monej and threatening him 
with a summary proceeding if the demand »as not complied 

Next morning the sky was clear and a glorious day ope led be 
fore us. The country became more beautiful as we approached 
the Danube ; the hills were covered with vineyards, just in the 
tender green of their first leaves, and the rich valleys lay in Sab- 
bath stillness in the warm sunshine. Sometimes from an eminence 
we could see far and wide over the garden-like slopes, where 
little white villages shone among the blossoming fruit-trees. A 
chain of blue hills rose in front, which I knew almost instinctively 
stood by the Danube ; when we climbed to the last height and 
began to desceni to the valley where the river was st II hidden by 
luxuriant grove« I baw fai to the southwest a range of fa nt, sil- 
very summits rising through the dim elher like an air} vision. 
There was no mi taking tho&e snowy mountins My heart 
bounded with a sudden ti nil of r-^pturous icitenent at this first 
view of the Alps' Ttey > e e at a great di tance and their 
outline was almost blended with the blue d aper\ of air which 
clothed them I gazed till mv ^ sion became d n an 1 I could no 
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longer trace their airy ilnes. They called up images blended 
wiih the grandest events in the world's history. 1 thought of the 
glorious spirits who have looked upon them and trodden t!ieir rug- 
ged sides — of the storms in which they veil their countenances, 
and the avalanches ihcy hurl thundericg to the valleys — of the 
voices of great deeds, which have echoed from their crags over 
the wide earth — and of the ages which have hrokea, like the 
waves of a mighty sea, upon their everlasting summits! 

As we descended, the hills and forests shut out this sublime 
vision, and I looked to the wood-olothed mountains opposite and 
tried to catch a glimpse of the current that rolled at their feet. 
We here entered upon a rich plain, about ten miles in diameter, 
which lay between a backward sweep of the hills and a curve of 
the Danube. It was covered with the richest grain ; every thing 
wore the luxuriance of summer, and we seemed to have changed 
seasons since leaving the dreary hills of Bohemia. Continuing over 
theplain,wehadonourleftthefielQsofWagram and Essling, the 
scene of two of Napoleon's blood-bought victories. The outposts 
of the Carpathians skirted the horizon— that great mountain raago 
which stretches through Hungary to the borders of Russia. 

At length the road came to the river's side, and we crossed on 
wooden bridges over two or three arms of the Danube, all of 
which together were little wider than the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. When we crossed the last bridge, we came to a kind of 
island covered with groves of the silver ash. Crowds of people 
filled the cool walks ; booths of refreshment stood by the roadside, 
and music was everywhere heard. The road finally terminated 
in a circle, where beautiful alleys radiated into the groves ; from 
the opposite side a broad street lined with stately buildings ex- 
tended into the heart of the city, and through this avenue, filled 
with crowds of carriages and people on their way to those delight 
ful walks, we entered Vienna ' 
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May 31, — I have at last seen the tjiousand wonders of thia 
great capital — this German Paris — this connecting link between 
the civilization of Europe and the harbaric magoifieence of the 
East. It looks familiar to be in a city again, whose streets are 
Ihroaged with people, and resound with the din and bustle of busi. 
ness. It reminds me of the never-ending crowds of London, or 
the life and tumult of our scarcely less active New York. Al- 
though the end may be sordid for which so many are laboring, 
yet the very sight of so much activity is gratifying. It is pecu- 
liarly so to an American. After residing in a foreign land for 
some time, the peculiarities of our nation are more easily noticed ; 
I find in my eountry^ncn abroad a vein of restless energy— a love 
for exciting action — which to many of our good German friends 
is perfectly incomprehensible. It might have been this which 
^ave at onee a favorable impression of Vienna. 

The morning of our arrival we sallied out from our lodgings in 
the Leopoldstadt, to explore the world before us. Entering the 
broad Praterstrasse, we passed down to the little arm of the 
Danube, which separates this part of the new city from the old. 
A row of magniiieent coffee-houses occupy the bank, and numbers 
of persons were taking their breakfasts in the shady porticoes. 
The Ferdinand's Bridge, which crosses the stream, was filled with 
people ; in the motley crowd we saw the dark-eyed Greek, and 
Turks in their turbans and flowing robes. Little brown Hunga- 
rian boys were going around, selling bunches of lilies, and Italians 
with baskets of oranges stood by the side-walk. The throng be- 
came greater as we penetrated into the old city. The streets 
were filled with earls and carriages, and as there are no side- 
pavements, it required constant attention to keep out of iheJr way 
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Splendid shops, filled up with greal taste, occupied the whole of 
the lower stories, and goods of all kinds hung beneath the can- 
vass awnings in front of them. Almost eveiy store or shop was 
dedicated to some particular person or place, which was repre- 
sented on a large panel hy the door. The number of these paint- 
ings added much to the splendor of the scene ; I was gratified to 
find, among the images of kings and dukes, one dedicated " to 
the American," with an Indian chief in full costume. 

The AUsladt, or old city, which contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, is completely separated from the suburbs, whose popu- 
lation, taking the wliols extent within the outer barrier, numbers 
nearly half a million. It is situated on a small arm of the Dan- 
ube, and encompassed by a series of public promenades, gardens 
and walks, varying from a quarter to half a mile in length, 
called the Glacis, This formerly belonged to the fortifications 
of the city, but as the suburbs grew up so rapidly on all sides, it 
was changed appropriately to a public walk. The city is still 
surrounded with a massive wall and a deep wide moat ; but since 
it was taken by Napoleon in 1809, the moat has been clianged 
into a garden, with a beautiful cai'riage road along the bottom, 
around the whole city. It is a beautiful sight, to stand on the 
summit of the wall and look over the broad Glacis, with its shady 
roads branching in every direction, and filled with inexhaustible 
streams of people. The Vorstaedtc, or new cities, stretch in a 
circle around bey nd '1' 11th fin t b 'IT font on the 
Glacis, am n{, wh h h p e d d \ na Th a e and he church 
of San Car o B no n p u Th m un ains of the 

Vienna Fo bound he he e a d a lately cas- 

tie on their oody un lasmddfL ndou as seen 

fromRegen sPa and u y h part fVenn anw II compare 
with it. On penetrating into the suburbs, the resemblance is at an 
end. Many of the public thoroughfares are still unpaved, and in 
dry weather one is almost choked by the clouds of fine dust. A 
furious wind blows from the mountains, sweeping the streets 
almost constantly and filling the eyes and eare with it, making 
the city an unhealthy residence for strangers. 

There is no lack of places for pleasure or amusement. Beside 
the numberless walks of the Glacis, there are the Imperial Gar- 
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dens, with their uool shades and flowers and ihuniains ; the Au- 
garten, laid out and opened to the public by the Emperor Joseph : 
and the Prdter, the largest and most beautiful of all. It lies oo 
an island formed by the arms of the Danube, and is between two 
and three miles square. From the circle at the end of the Pra- 
terstrasse, broad carriage-ways extend through its forests of oak 
and silver ash, and over its verdant lawns lo the principal stream, 
which bounds it on the north. These roads are lined with stately 
horse chesnufs, whose branches unite and form a dense canopy, 
completely shutting out the sun. Every afternoon the beauty 
and nobility of Vienna whirl through the cool groves in their gay 
equipages, while the sidewalks are thronged with pedestrians, 
and the numberless tables and seats with which every house of 
refreshment is surrounded are filled w th merry guests. Here, 
on bundays and holidays the people repair in thousands. The 
woods are full of tame deer which run perfectly free o\er the 
whole Prater I saw several m one of the iawns Ijmg down in 
the gras, i itl a number of ohiHren play ng around or sitting 
beside them It is delightful to walk there m the cool of the 
evening wlen the paths are crowded and eve jbody is enjoying 
the release from the dusty cit> Ji is ths free, TOCial bfe which 
renders Vienna so attractive to loieigners and draws yearly 
thousands of visitors from all parta of Europe 

St Stephen & Cathedral m the contre of the old city, is one of 
the finest speeimeas of Gothic architecture m Germany. Its un- 
rivalled tower, which rises to the height of four hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, is visible from every part of Vienna, It is en- 
tirely of stone, most elaborately ornamented, and is supposed to be 
the strongest in Europe. If the tower was finished, it might rival 
any church in Europe in richness and brilliancy of appearance. 
The inside is solemn and grand ; but the effect is injured by the 
number of small ohapels and shrines. In one of these rests the 
remains of Prince Eugene of Savoy, "rfisj- edle Ritter," known in 
a ballad to every man, woman and child in Germany, 

The Belvidere Gallery fills thirty -five halls, and contains three 
thousand pictures ! It is absolutely bewildering lo walk through 
such vast collections ; you can do no more than glance at each 
painting, and hurry by face after face, and figure after ligure, on 
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which you would willingly gaze for hours and nhale the atmos 
pheie of beauty that surrounds ihem Then afler jou leaie the 
brain is filled with their forms — radiant spirit faces look upon 
you, and you see constantly m fanc\ the cilni brow of a Ma 
donna, the sweet young face of a child or the blending nf li\ine 
with mortal beauty in an angel s countenance I enieaior if 
possible, always to make several visits — to atud-^ those picluri.s 
which cling_^M( to the memorj and pa s over those which ti ake 
little or no-impression. It is better to have a few imiges fiesh 
and enduring, than a confused and indif,linot memorj of miny 

From the number of Madonnas in every European gilleiy it 
would almost seem that the old artists punted nothii g eloe The 
subject is one which requires the highest genius to do it justice 
and it is therefore unpleasant to see so many still mexpre^z^ne 
faces of the virgin and child particnlaily by tie Dutch artists 
who clothe their figures someliroes in the st fl costume ol their 
own time. Raphael and Murillo appear to i le t be ilmcst the 
only painters who have expressed what, perl aps, was above the 
power of other masters — the combined \o\e and re\ereni,e of the 
mother, and the divine express on in the face of tho c! ild pro- 
phetic of his mission and godliki, poHei 

There were many glorious old paintings in llie seccnd story, 
which is entirely taken up with pictures, two or three of the 
halls were devoted to selected works from modern artists. 
T vo of these I would give evecj thing I have to possess One 
of then s a v nter scene ref re dentin i; the jortieo of an old 
Gotl ch rcb At the base of one of lie pillars a woman is 
■9eated n the snow, half-benumbed clusping an infant to her 
breast wh le mediately in front stands a boj of perhaps seven 
oregltvears 1 s little hands folded in prajer while the chill 
wind tosses the long curls from his forehead. Theie issomething 
so pure and holy in the expression of bis childish countenance, 
BO much feeling in the lip and sorrowful eye, that it moves one 
almost to tears to look upon it. ! turned back half a dozen times 
from the other pictures to view it ogain, and blessed the artist in 
my heart for the lesson he gave. The other is by a young Italian 
painter, whose name I have forgotten, but who, if he never painted 
anything else, is worthy a high place among the artists of his 
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country. It represents some scene from the history of Venice, 
On aa open piazza, a noble prisoner, wasted and pale from long 
confinement, has just had an inturview with his children. He 
reaches his arm toward them as if for the last lime, while a sav. 
age keeper drags him away. A lovely little girl Itneels at the 
feet of the Doge, but there is no compassion in his stern features, 
and it is easy to see that her father is doomed. 

The Lower Belvidere, separated from the Upper by a large 
garden, laid out in the style of that at Versailles, contains Ihe 
celebrated Ambraser Sammlung, a colleclion of armor. In the 
first, hall I noticed the complete 
lian, for man and horse — the o 
Moritz of Saxony, wliiie the v 
German nobles and knights, in 
is also the armor of the great " 
Archduke Ferdinand. He was 
his spear, though not equal f 
still make a tree of tolerable 

la the second hall we saw weapons taken from the Turkish 
army who besieged Vienna, with (lie horse-tail standards of the 
Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha. The most interesting article was 
the battle-axe of the unfortunate Montezuma, which was proba- 
bly given to the Emperor Charles V., by Cortez. It is a plain 
instrument of dark colored stone, about three feet long. 

We also visited the Burgerlicke Zevghaiis, a collection of arms 
and «eapons, belonging to the citizens of Vienna. It contains 
£ X ee 1 ousand weapons and suits of armor, including those 
pi d ed from the Turks when John Sobieski conquered Ihem 

d b d V f m 1 siege. Besides a great number of 

b 1 d h 1 there is the blood-red banner of the 

G d V w 11 h skull and shroud, which is coyered 

h from h K n. On his return to Belgrade, after 

1 d f ^ I & Itun sent him a bow-string, and he 

as d ly 1 i The Anstrians having taken Bel- 

g d m ft h pened his grave and carried off hia 

k 11 d I d 11 the bow-string, as relics. Another 

1 g d hi mb d d banner, which hung in a broad 
h fr m 1 1 g far more interesting to me. It had 
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once waved from the vessels of the Ktiiglita of Miilta, and had, 
perhaps, on the prow of the Grand Masier's ship, led that roman- 
tic band lo battle against the Infidel. 

A large number of peassnta and common soldiers were admiu 
ted to view the armory at the same time. Tlie grave custode who 
showed us the curiosities, explaining every thing in phrases known 
by heart for years and making the same starts of admiration when- 
ever he came to any thing peculiarly remarkable, singled us out 
as the two persons most worthy of attention. Accordingly his 
remarks were directed entirely to us, and hi.s Immble countrymen 
might as well have been invisible, for the notice he took of them. 
On passing out, we gave i)im a coin worth about fifteen cents, 
which happened to be so much more than the others gave him, 
that, bowing graciously, he invited us to write our names in the 
album for strangers. While we were doing this, a poor hand, 
werkor lingered behind, apparently for the same object, whom he 
scornfully dismissed, shaking the fifteen cent piece in his hand, 
and saying : " The album is not for such as you— it is for noble 
gentlemen !" 

On our way through the city, we often noticed a house on the 
southern side of St. Stephen's Platz, dedicated tc " the Iron Stick.^' 
In a niche by (he window, stood what appeared to be the limb of 
a tree, completely filled with nails, which were driven in so thick 
that no part of the original wood is visible. We learned after, 
wards the legend concerning it. The Vienna Forest is said to 
have extended, several hundred years ago, to (his place. A lock, 
smith's apprentice was enabled, by the devil's help, lo make the 
iron bars and padlock which confine the limb in its place ; every 
boksmith's apprentice who came to Vienna after that, drove a 
nail into it, till finally there was room for no more. It is a singu. 
lar legend, and whoever may have placed the limb there origi- 
nally, there it has remained for two or three hundred years at 

We spent two or three hours delightfully one evening in listen- 
ing to Strauss's band. We went about sunset to the Odeon, a 
D&vf liuilding in the Leopoldstadt. It ban a refreshment hall 
nearly five hundred feet long, ivith a handsome fresco ceiling and 
glass doors opening into a garden walk of the same length. Both 
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the hall and garden were filled witli tables, where the people 
seated themselves as they came, and conversed sociably over 
their coffee and wine. The orchestra was placed in a little orna- 
mental temple in the garden, in front of which I stationed myself, 
for I was anxious to see the world's waltz-king, whose magic 
tones can set the heels of half Christendom in motion. AE\er the 
band had finished tuning their instruments, a middle-sized, hand- 
some man stepped forward with long strides, with a violin in one 
hand and bow in the other, and began waving the latter up and 
down, like a magician summoning his spirits. As if he had 
wayed the sound out of his bow, the tones leaped forth from the 
instruments, and guided by his eye and hand, fell into a merry 
measure. The accuracy with which every instrumenf performed 
its part, was truly marvellous. He could not have struck the 
measure or the harmony more certainly from the keys of his own 
piano, than from that targe band The sounds struggled forth, 
so perfect ind distinct that one almost expected to see them em- 
bodied whiihng in wild dine ■around him Sometimes the air 
WIS so exquisitely light and bounding the feet could scarcely 
keep on the earth , then it '.ink intn a mournful lament, with a 
sobbing tremulousness and died awav in a long breathed Mgh. 
Strauss seemed to ttel the music in everj hmb He would wave 
his fiddle bnw aw hile then commenee playing with desperate 
enngy, moving his whole body to the measure, till the sweat 
rolled from his brow A biok washing on the stand before him, 
but he made no use of it He ofttn glanced around with a kind 
of half triumphant smile at the rctless crowd, whose feet could 
scarcely be rtstra ned fiom bounding to the magic measure It 
was the horn of Oberon realized The composition of the music 
displayed great ttlent, but its charm consisted more in the e\qui- 
site combination of the different instruments and the perfect the 
wonderful exactness with w hich eich performed its part — i piece 
of art of the most elaborate and lefined chiractei 

The company, whiL,h consistpd of several hundred appeared 
to he tulj of enjoyment The\ sat under the trees lie all 
cool Iwilight, with the stars twinkling above and talked and 
laughed sociably together between the pauses of the n us c or 
strolled no and down the lighted allnjs We walked up and 
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down with ihem, and thought how much we should enjoy such a 
scene at home, where the faces around us would be those ol 
friends, and the language our mother tongue ! 

We went a long way tlirough the suburbs one bright afternoon, 
to a little cemetery about a mile from the city, to find the gmve 
of Beethoven On nngmg at the gate a ^irl adi iitted us into the 
grounds m which art many monuments of noble families who 
have vaults there I paased up tie narrow wall lead ng the in- 
scriptions till I came to thp tomt ol Franz Clement a young 
composer who died two or three j ears ago On turning again, 
mj eye fell instantlj on the word Beethoven in golden let- 
ter! on a tombstone of gray marble A sin j le gilded lyre deco- 
rated the pedestal above which was a serpent encircling a but- 
terfly — the emblem of resurrection to eternal life Here (hen, 
n ouldered the rei lains of that restless spirit w ho seemed to have 
strajeJ to earth from another cl me from such i he ght did he 
draw his glorious conceptions The perfection he sought for here 
in va n he his now attained in a world where the soul is freed 
from the bais which bmd it in thii There mere to ilowers 
planted arou d the tomb by those who revered hia gci us; only 
one wreath withpred and dead lav among tl e gra as if left 
long ago bj some solitary pi!"nm and a few wild buttercups 
hung with their bright blosson s over the slab It i ght have 
been wrong but I could not resist the temptal on to steal one or 
two while the old grave digger was bus> preparing a new tene- 
ment I thought that other buds would open in a fe v days, but 
those I took would be treasured miny a jear is sacred relics. 
A few faces cff s the grase of Sohubdrt tlie composer, whose 
beautiful '!ona-s are heard all o\er Germany 

It would em[)lo\ one a week to visit all the rich collections of 
art in Vienna. They are all open to the public on certain days 
of the week, and we have been kept constantly in motion, run- 
ning from one part of the city to another, in order to arrive at 
some gallery at the appointed time. Tickets, which have to be 
procured often in quite different parts of the city, are necessary 
for admittance to many; on applying after much trouble and 
search, we frequently found we came at the wrong hour, and 
must leave without effecting our object. We employed no guide. 
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but preferred finding every thing ourselves. We made a list 
every morning, of the collections open during the day, and em. 
ployed the rest of the time in visiting the churches and public 
gardens, or rambling through the suburhs. 

We visited the Imperial Library a day or two ago. The hall 
is 245 feet long, with a magnificent dome in the centre, under 
which stands the statue oi Charles V,, of Carrara marble, sur- 
rounded by twelve other monarchs of the house of Hapsburg. 
The walls are of variegated marble, richly ornamented with 
gold, and the ceiling and dome are covered with brilliant fresco 
paintings. The . library numbers 800,000 volumes, and 16,000 
manuscripts, which are kept in walnut cases, gilded and adorned 
with medallions. The rich and harmonious effect of the whole 
cannot easily be imagined. It is exceedingly appropriate that 
a hall of such splendor, should be used to hoid a library. The 
pomp of a palace may seem hollow and vain, for it is but the 
dwelling of a man ; but no building can be too magnificent for 
the hundreds of great and immortal spirits to dwell io, who have 
Msited earth duimg thirty centuries. 

Among otlier curiosities preserved in the collection, we were 
shown a brass plate, containing one of the records of the Roman 
Senate, made 180 years before Christ, Greek manuscripts of the 
fiftli and si\th centuries, and a volume of Psalms, printed on 
paichment, in the year 1457, by Faust and Schacffer, the invent- 
ors of pnnting There were also Mexican manuscripts, pre- 
sented bj Cortez ; the prayer-book of Hildegard, wife of Char- 
lemagne, m letters of gold ; the signature of San Carlo Borromeo, 
and a Greek testament of the thirteenth century, which had been 
Used by Erasmus in making his translation and contains notes 
in his own hand The most interesting article was the " Jerusa- 
lem Delivered" of Tasso, in the poet's own hand, with his era- 

We also visited the Cabinet of Natural History, which is open 
twice a week, "to. all respectably dressed persons," as the notice 
at tlie door says. But Heaven forbid that I sliould attempt to 
describe what we saw there. The Mineral Cabinet had a greater 
interest to me, inasmuch as it called up the recollections of many 
a school-boy ramble over the hills and into all kinds of quarries, 
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far and near. It is said to be the most perfect collection in exist- 
ence. 1 was pleased to find many old acquaintances there, from 
the mines of Pennsylvania ; Massachusetts and New York were 
also very well represented. I had no idea before, that the min- 
eral wealth of Austria was so great. Besides the iron and lead 
mines among the hills of Slyria and the quicksilver of Idria, there 
is no small amount of gold and silver found, and the Carpathian 
mountains are rich in jasper, opal and lapiz lazuli. The largest 
opal ever found, was in this collection. It weighs thirty-four 
ounces and looks like a condensed rainbow. 

Iq passing the palace, we saw several persons entering the 
basement story under the Library, and had the curiosity to fol- 
low them. By so doing, we saw the splendid equipages of the 
house of Austria, There must have been near a hundred car- 
riages and sleds, of every shape and style, from the heavy, 
square vehicle of the last century to the most light and clegar/t 
conveyance of the present day. One clumsy, but magnificent 
machine, of crimson and gold, was pointed out as being a hun- 
dred and fifty years old. The misery we witnessed in starving 
Bohemia, formed a striking contrast to all this splendor. 

Beside the Imperial Picture Gallery, there are several belong- 
ing to princes and noblemen in Vienna, which are scarcely less 
valuable. The most important of these is that of Prince Liech- 
tenstein, which we visited yesterday. We applied to the porter's 
lodge for admittance to the gallery, but he refused to open it foi" 
two persons ; as we did not wish a long walk for nothing, we con- 
cluded to wait for other visitors. Presently a gentleman and lady 
came and inquired if the gallery was open. We told him it 
would probably be opened cow, although the porter required a 
larger number, and he went to ask. After a short lime he re.- 
turned, saying : " He will come immediately ; I thought best to 
put the number a little higher, and so I lold him there were six of 
us !" Having little artistic knowledge of paintings, I judge of 
them according to the effect they produce upon me— in propor- 
tion as they gratify the innate love for the beautiful and the true. 
I have been therefore disappointed in some pamlers whose uUmes 
are widely known, and surprised agam to find works of great 
beauty by others of smaller fame. Judgmg by such a standard, 
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I should sa\ 1 Luf d s eej ng tl e lap of ^ u Cor- 

reRg o s 1 e glory of h a ollect The he u ful 1 mbs of 

the boy god droop tVe repose of s uml'er as I s head rests on 
his n other & kn e ad here s a « le 1 nger g i ou d h s half- 
parted 1 pa as f 1 e as d earn ng e v Ir unph? Tl e face is 
not la of tie v eked m sol eflov g chid b t ratherasveet 
cherub br ng g a bless ng to all he is ts The figu e of the 
goddess s exqu s e Her co tenance u earti ly n ts loveli- 

w tl one finger pressed on he osv 1 p witch ng h a luti her It 
sap cture h ch st nga b i h beauty 

The chapel of bt. Augustine contains one of the best works of 
Canova— the monument of the Grand Duchess, Maria Christina, 
of Sachsen-Tescben. It is a pyramid of gray marble, twenty, 
eight feet high, with an opening in the side, representing the en- 
trance to a sepulchre. A female figure personating Virtue bears 
in an urn to the grave, the ashes of the departed, attended by two 
children with torches. The figure of Compassion follows, lead- 
ing an aged beggar to the tomb of his benefactor, and a little 
child with its hands folded. On the lower step rests a mourning 
Genius beside a sleeping lion, and a bas-relief on the pyramid 
above represents an angel carrying Christina's image, surrounded 
with the emblem of eternity, to Heaven. A spirit of deep sorrow, 
which is touchiagly portrayed in the countenance of the old man, 
pervades the whole group. While we looked at it, the organ 
breathed out a slow, mournful strain, which harmonized so fully 
with the expression of the figures, that we seemed to be listening 
to the requiem of the one tliey mourned. The combined eflect of 
music and sculpture, thus united in their deep patlios, was such, 
that I could have sat down and wept. It was not from sadness at 
the death of a benevolent though unknown individual, — but the 
feeling of grief, of perfect, unmingled sorrow, so powerfully 
represented, came to the heart like an echo of its own emotion, 
and carried it away with irresistible influence. Travellers have 
described the same feeling while listening to the Miserere in the 
Sistine Chapel, at Rome. Canova could not have chiseled the 
monument without tears. 

One of the most interesting objects in Vienna, is the Imperii 
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Armory. We were admitted through tickets previously procured 
from the Armory Direction ; as there was already one large com. 
pany within, we were told to wait in the court till our turn came. 
Around the wall on the inside, is suspended the enormous chain 
which the Turks stretched across the Danube at Buda, in the year 
1539, to obstruct the navigation. It has eight thousand links and 
is nearly a mile in length. The court is filled witli cannon of all 
shapes and sizes, many of which were conquered from other na- 
tions. I saw a great many which were cast during the French 
Revolution, with the words "Liiert^ / Egalite ■''' upon them, and 
a number of others bearing the simple letter " N." 

Finally the first company came down and the forty or fifty per. 
tons who had collected during the interval, were admitted. The 
Armory runs around a. hollow square, and must be at least a 
quarter of a mile in length. We were all taken into a circular 
hall, made entirely of weapons, to represent the four quarters of 
the globe. Here the crusty old guide who admitted us, rapped 
with his stick on the shield of an old knight who stood near, to 
keep silence, and then addressed us; " When I speak every one 
must be silent. No one can write or draw anything. No one 
shall touch anything, or go to look at anything else, before I have 
done speaking. Otherwise, they shall be taken immediately into 
the street again !" Thus in every hall he rapped and scolded, 
driving the women to one side with his stick and the men to the 
other, till we were nearly through, when the thought of the coming 
fee made him a little more polite. He had a regular set of 
descriptions by heart, which he went through with a great flour- 
ish, pointing particularly to the common military caps of the late 
Emperors of Prussia and Austria, as " treasures beyond all price 
to the nation !" Whereupon, the crowd of common people gazed 
reverently on the shabby beavers, and I verily believe, would 
have devoutly kissed them, had the glass covering been removed. 
I happened to be next to a tall, dignified youog man, who looked 
on all this with a displeasure almost amounting to contempt. 
Seeing I was a foreigner, he spoke, in a low tone, bitterly of the 
Austrian government. " You are not then an Austrian V I asked. 
" No, thank God !" was the reply : " but I have seen enough of 
Austrian tyranny. I am a Pole '" 
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The first wing eoQtains bannei-s useJ in the Frenct Re olu 
tion and liberty trees with ihe red cap , the armor ol R iolph 
of Hapsburg Maximilian I the Emperor Charles V and the 
hat sword and order of Marshal bchw orzenberg S ne of tl e 
halls represent a forlificatioD w th walls ditches and emba k 
ment made of musketa and sivords A long room in the second 
wing contains an encampment m which tweUe or hfteen large 
tents are fonned in 1 ke mannei Aloni^ the sides are grouped 
old Austnan banners standaidanken fron the Fiench, and horse- 
tails and flags captured from the Turl I he\ make a great 
boial said the P le ' nf a hilt dozpn Freiith colors, but let 
them go to the Hospital dis In\dlides in Pans tnd they will 
find hundreds of tht best banners of Austria ' They also ex- 
hibited the armor of a dwarf king of Bohemn and Hungary, 
who died a gra^ headed old n an m hi« tw eotieth year ; the sword 
of Marlborotigh the coat of Gustai ua Adolphus pierced in the 
bieast and back with the bullet which killed him at Lofzen ; the 
aimor of the old Bohemian piini^ss Libussi and that of the am- 
azon W-kska with a steel iiaor male to fit the Itatures of her 
face The last wing vj&t the most remarkable Here we saw 
the helm and breastplate- of Atlila king of the Huns, which 
once glanced at the held of his mvnads of wild hordes, belbre 
the walls of Rome the armor of Count ^tahremberg, who com- 
manded Vienna duimg the Turkish sie^e m 1529 and the holy 
banner of Mahomet taken at that time iiom Ih^ Grand Vizier, 
togethei with the steel hainess of John Sobieski of Poland, who 
rescued Vienna from the Turk sh troops under Kiia Mustapha ; 
the hat, sword and bieastplali. of Godfiey of Bouillon, the Cru- 
sader-king of Jerusalem, with the banners of the cross the Crusa- 
ders had borne to Palestine, and the standard they captured ft-om 
the Turks on the walls of the Holy City ! I felt all my boyish 
enthusiasm for the romantic age of the Crusaders revive, as I 
looked on the torn and mouldering banners which once waved on 
the hills of Judea, or perhaps followed the sword of the Lion 
Heart through the fight on the field of Ascalon I What tales 
could they not tell, those old standards, cut and shivered by spear 
and lance ! What brave hands have carried them through the 
storm of battle, what dying eyes have looked upwards 1o the ciois 
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on their folds, as the last prayer was breathed for the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre ! 

I must now close the catalogue. This morning we shall look 
upon Vienna for t!ie last time. Our knapsacks are repacked, and 
the passports (precious documents !) vised for Munich. The get- 
ting of this vise, however, caused a comical scene at the Police 
Office, yesterday. We entered the Inspector's Hall and took our 
stand quietly among the crowd of persons who were gathered 
around a railing which separated them from the main office. One 
of the clerks came up, scowling at us, and asked in a rough tone, 
« What do you want here ?" We handed him our tickets of 
sojourn (for when a traveler spends more than twenty-four hours 
in a Gierman city, he must take out a permission and pay for it) 
with the request that he would give us our passports. He glanced 
over the tickets, came back and with constrained politeness asked 
us to step within the railing. Here we were introduced to the 

Chief Inspector. " Desire Herr to come here," said he to 

a servant; then turning to us, "I am happy to seethe gentlemen 
in Vienna." An officer immediately came up, who addressed us 
in fluent English. " STou may speak in your native tongue," 
said the Inspector :— " excuse our neglect ; from the facility with 
which you speak German, we supposed you were natives of Aus- 
tria !" Our passports were signed at once and given us with a 
gracious bow, accompanied by the hope that we would visit Vi. 
enna again before long. All this, of course, was perfectly unin- 
telligible to the wondering crowd outside the ratling. Seeing 
however, the honors we were receiving, they crowded back and 
respectfully made room for us to pass out. I kept a grave face till 
we reached the bottom of the stairs, when I gave way to restrained 
laughter in a manner that shocked the dignity of the guard, who 
looked savagely at me over his forest of moustache. I would 
nevertheless have felt grateful for the attention we received as 
Americans, were it not for our uncourteous reception as suspected 
Austrians. 

We have just been exercising the risible, muscles again, -though 
from a very different cause, and one which, according to common 
custom, ought to draw forth symptoms of a lachrymose nature. 
This morning B suggested an examination of our funds, for 
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1 keeping a strict account, and what with being 
cheated in Bohemia and tempted by the amusements of Vienna, 
there was an apparent dwindling away. So we emptied our pock- 
ets and purses, counted up the contents, and found we had just 
ten florins, or four dollars apiece. The thought of our situation, 
away in the heart of Austria, five hundred miles from our Frank- 
fort home, seems irresistibly laughable. By allowing twenty 
days for tho journey, we shall have half a florin a day, to travel 
on. This is a homteopathic allowance, indeed, but we have con- 
cluded to try it. So now adieu, Vienna 1 In two hours we shall 
be among the hills again. 
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CHAPTER XXIIi. 



We passed out of Vienna in the face of one of the strongest 
winds it was ever my lot to encounter. It swept across the plain 
with such force that it was almost impossible to advance till wo 
got under the lee of a range of hills. About two miles from the 
barrier we passed Schoenbrunn, the Austrian Versailles. It was 
built by the Empress Maria Theresa, and was the residence of 
tifapoleon in 1809, when Vienna was in the hands of the French. 
Later, in 1832, the Duke of Reichstadt died in the same room 
which his father once occupied. Behind the palace is a magnifi- 
cent garden, at the foot of a hill covered with rich forests and 
crowned with an open pillared hall, 300 feel long, called the 
Ghrifite. The colossal eagle which surmounts it, can be seen 
a great distance. 

The lovely valley in which Sehoenbrunn lies, follows Ihe 
course of the little river Vienna into the heart of that mountain 
region lying between the Slyrian Alps and the Danube, and 
called the Vienna Forest Into this our road led, between hills 
covered with wood, with here and there a lovely green meadow, 
where herds of cattle were grazmg The third day we came to 
the Danube again at Melk, a littie cilj built under the edge of a 
steep hill, on whose summit st-inds Ihe palace-like abbey of the 
Benedictine Monks. The old friars must have had a merry life 
of it, for the wine-cellar of the abbey furnished the French army 
50,000 measures for several days in succession. The shores of 
the Danube here are extremely beautiful. The valley where it 
spreads out, is filled with groves, but where the hills approach 
the stream, its banks are rocky and precipitous, like the Rhine. 
Althoiigh not so pvctureeque as the latter river, the scenery of the 
Danube is on a grander scale. On the south side the mountains 
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bend down io it witli a majestic sweep, and there must bo 
delightful glances into the valleys that lie between, in passing 
down the current. 

But we soon left the river, and journeyed on through the en- 
chanting inland vales. To give an idea of the glorious enjoy- 
ment of traveling through such scenes, let me copy a leaf out of 
my journal, written as we rested at noon on tbe top of a lofty 
hill : — " Here, while th? dehghtful mountain breeze that comes 
fresh from the Alps cools my forehead, aad the pines around are 
sighing their eternal anthem, I seize a few momenta to tell what 
a paradise is around me I lia\e ftlt an ele\ation of mind and 
spirit, a perfect rapture from morning till night, since we left 
Vienna. It is the bnghte'Jt and balmiest June weather ; an ever 
fresh breeze sings through the trees and wa^es the npening grain 
on the verdant meadows and hill slopes The air is filled with 
bird-music. The larks sing above us out of sight, the bull- 
finch waken his notes m the grove, and at eve the nightingale 
pours forth her thrilling strain. The meadows are literally cov 
ered with flowers — beautiful purple salvias, pinks s h a e 
have at home in our gardens and glowing buttercup 1 he 
banks of every stream. I never saw richer or more I u n 
foliage. Magnificent forests clothe the hills, and the v Hag e 
imbedded in fruit trees, shrubbery and flowers. Som ti o 

go for miles through some enchanting valley, lying Ik pa 
dise between the mountains, while the distant, white Alp look n 
it from afar ; sometimes over swelling ranges of hills wl e 

can see to the right the valley of the Danube, ih d d by 
his silver d "i gl g 

spires, and d m e B h m an 

Forest. T g S A p h a 

along the k bo mm e b d n 

perpetual w zi g os I n us 

hills. Th fi h iy 1 as 

one feels w m m T y I ke 

the mai'b m g m vh anh 

worships ^ g h m 

"Thereit,a/ua?urj/in traveling here. Wewalkalld h ugh 
such scenes, resting often in the shade of the fruit t h h 
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line the road, or on a mossy bank by the side of some cool forest. 
Sometimes for enjoyment as well as variety we make our dining 
place b\ a cleai tprm^ m<itead of within a smoky tavern and 
our simple meals hdveareli&h an epicure could ne\cr attain 
Away with your railroads and steamboats and mad coaches or 
keep them for those who have no e\ but foi the sordid interests 
ot life' With my kna; sack and pilgrim staff I ask not their 
aid If a mmd and soul full of rapture with beautj a tiame 
in glowing and vigorous iealth and slumbeis unbroken even bj 
dreams are blessings any one viould attain let him pedestnanize 
It through Lower Austria' 

I lave never been so sliouj,!) and constantly reminde! of 
Americi a& dunng this joumev Perhaps the balmy season the 
same in whith I last looked upon the dear scenes of home may 
have Its efiect ; but there is besides a richness in the forests and 
waving fields of grain, a wild luxuriance over every landscape, 
which I have seen nowhere else in Europe. The large farm 
houses, buried in orchards, scattered over the valleys, add to the 
effect. Everything seems to speak of happiness and prosperity. 

We were met one morning by a band of wandering Bohemian 
gipsies — the first of the kind I ever saw. A young woman with 
a small child in hei arms came diieclly up to me and looking 
full in my face with her wild black eyea said, without any f iv- 
faee ; "Yes he too has met with sorroii and trouble already, 
and «ill still have more But he is not false — he is true and 
sincere, and will also meet with good luck' She said she could 
tell me three nun be s with which I should buy a lottery ticket 
and win a great prize I told bei I would have nothing to do 
with the lottery and vvouli! buv no ticl et but she persisted, say. 
ing: " Has he d twenty kieutzer piect.^-— will hegiveit? Lay 
it in his hand and make a cross over it, and I will reveal the 
numbeis!" On my refusal, she became angry, and left me, s.iy- 
ing ; " Let him take care — the third day something will hap]«;i 
lo him !" An old, wrinkled hag made the same proposition to 
my companion with no better success. They reminded me stri. 
kingly of our Indians; their complexion is a dark brown, and 
their eyes and hair are black as night. These belonged to a 
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small tribe who wander through the forests of Bohemia, and sup- 
port themselves by cheating and stealing. 

We stopped the fourth night at Enns, a small city on the river 
of the same name, which divides Upper from Lower Austria. 
After leaving the beautiful little village where we passed the 
night before, the road ascended one of those long ranges of hills, 
which stretch off from the Danube towards the Alps, We walked 
for miles over the broad and uneven summit, enjoying the en- 
chanting view which opened on both sides. If we looked to the 
right, we could trace the windings of the Danube for twenty miles, 
his current tilled with green, wooded islands ; white cities lie at 
the foot of the hills, which, covered to the summit with grain-fields 
and vineyards, extended back one behind another, till the farthest 
were lost in the distance. I was glad we had taken the way 
from Vienna to Linz by land, for from the heights we had a view 
of the whole course of the Danube, enjoying besides, the beauty 
of the inland vales and the far-off Styrian Alps. From the hills 
we passed over we could see the snowy range as far as the Alps 
of Salzburg — some of them seemed robed to the very base in 
their white mantles. In the morning the glaciers on their sum- 
mit glittered like stars ; it was the first time I saw the sun re. 
Heeled at a hundred miles' distance! 

On descending we came into a garden-like plain, over which 
rose the towers of Buns, built by the ransom money paid to Aus- 
tria for the deliverance of the Lion-hearted Richard. The coun- 
try legends say that St. Florian was thrown into the river by the 
Romans in the third century, with a millstone around his neck, 
which, however, held him above the water like cork, until he had 
finished preaching them a sermon. In the villages we often saw 
his image painted on the houses, in the act of pouring a pail of 
water on a burning building, with the inscription beneath — " Oh, 
holy Florian, pray for us!" This was supposed to be a charm 
against fire. In Upper Austria, it is customary to erect a shrine 
on the road, wherever an accident has happened, with a painting 
and description of it, and an admonition to all passers-by to pray 
for the soul of the unfortunate person. On one of them, for in- 
stance, was a cart with a wild ox, which a man was holding by 
the horns ; a woman kneeling by the wheels appeared to be draw. 
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ing a little girl by the feet from under it, and the inscription stated : 
" By calling on Jesus, Mary and Joseph, the girl was happily res- 
cued." Many of the shrines had images which the people 00 
doubt, in their ignorance and simplicity, considered holy, but they 
were to us impious and almost blasphemous. 

From Enns a morning's walk brought us to Linz. The peas- 
ant girls in their broad straw hats were weeding the young wheat, 
looking as cheerful and contented as the larks that sung above 
them. A mile or two from Linz we passed one or two of the 
round towers belonging to the new fortifications of the city, Aa 
walls have grown out of fashion, Duke Maximilian substituted an 
inventipn of his own. The city is surrounded by tliirty-two tow- 
ers, one to three miles distant from it, and so placed that they 
form a complete line of communication and defence. They are 
sunk in the earth, surrounded with a ditch and embankments, and 
each is capable of containing ten cannon and three hundred men. 
The pointed roofs of these towers are seen on all the hills around. 
We were obliged to give up our passports at the barrier, the offi- 
cer telling us to call for them in three hours at the City Police 
Office ; we spent the intervening time very agreeably in rambling 
through this gay, cheerful-looliing town. With its gilded spires 
and ornamented 1 w I ! g 1 bl d m da 

ly d be I 
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the Traun, had an opportunity of seeing the portrait on the 
Traunstein, of which the old landlord told us. I saw it at the 
first glance — certainly it is a most remarkable freak of na- 
lure. The rough back of the mountain forms the exact profile 
of the human countenance, as if regularly hewn out of the rook. 
What is still more singular, it is said to be a correct portrait ot 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. The landlord said it was immedi- 
ately recognized by all Frenchmen. The road followed the 
course of the TrauD, whose green waters roared at the bottom of 
the glen below us ; we walked for several miles through a fine 
forest, through whose openings we caught glimpses of the moun 
tains we longed to reach. 

The river roared at last somewhat louder, and on looking down 
the bank, I saw rocks and rapids, and a few houses built on the 
edge of the stream. Thinking it must be near the fall, we went 
down the path, and lo ! on crossing a little wooden bridge, the 
whole affair burst in sight ! Judge of our surprise at finding a 
fall of fifteen feet, after we had been led to expect a tremendous 
leap of forty or fifty, with all the accompaniment of rocks and 
precipices. Of course the whole descent of the river at the place 
was much greater, and there were some romantic cascades over 
the rocks which blocked its course. Its greatest beauty consisted 
in the color of the water— the brilliant green of the waves being 
broken into foam of the most dazzling white — and the great force 
with which it is thrown below. 

The Traunstein grew higher as we approached, presenting the 
same profile till we had nearly reached Gmunden. From the 
green upland meadows above the town, the view of the mountain 
range was glorious, and I could easi5y conceive the efiect of the 
Unknown Student's appeal to the people to fight for (hose free 
hills, I think it is Howitt who relates the incident — one of tlie 
most romantic in German history. Count Pappenheim led his 
forces here in the year 1626, to suppress a revolution of the peo- 
ple of the whole Salzburg region, who had risen against an inva- 
sion of their rights by the Austrian government. The battle 
which took place on these meadows was about being decided in 
favor of the oppressors, when a young man, clad as a student, 
suddenly appeared and addressed the people, pointing to the Alps 
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aoove itiem aDd the sweet lake below, and asking if that land 
should not be free. The effect was electrical ; they returned to 
the charge and drove back the troops of Pappenheim, who were 
about taking to flight, when the unknown leader fell, mortally 
wounded. This struck a sudden panic through his followers, and 
the Austrians turning again, gained a complete victory. But the 
name of the brave student is unknown, his deed unsung by his 
country's bards, and almost forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



THE UNKNOWN 

Ha ! apears on Gmunden's mefldows green, 

And banners on ihe wood-crowned height 1 
Rank after rank, their helmets' slieen 

Sends back the morning light 1 
Where late the mountain maiden sang, 
The battle-trumpet's brazen clang 

Vibrates along the air ; 
And wild dragoons wheel o'er the plain, 
Trampling Ui earth the yellow grain, 
From which no more tho merry flwain 

Hia harvest sheaFCS shall bear. 

The eagle, in his sweep at mom, 

To meet the monarch-sun on high. 
Heard the unwonted warrior's horn 

Peal faintly up the sky I 
He saw the foemen, moving slow 
In serried legions, fer helow, 

Against that peaaanl-band, 
"Who dared to break the tyrant's thrall 
And by the sword of Austria fall, 
Or keep the ancient Right of all, 

Held by their moantain-land : 

They came to meet that mail-clad host 

From glen and wood and ripening field ; 
A brave, stout arm, each man could boaa^— 

A soul, unused to yield I 
They met : a shout, prolonged and loud, 
Went hovering upward with the cloud 

That closed around them dun ; 
Blade upon blade unceasing clashed, 
Spears in the onset shivering crashed, 
And the red glare of camion flashed 

Athwart lie smoky sun 1 
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The mounlain warriors wavered Ijiiok, 

Eome down bj myriads of tte foe, 
Liie pines before the torrent's track 

When spring has warmed the snOTT. 
Shall Faith and Freedom Tainly call, 
And Gmuuden'a warrior-herdsmen &11 

On tlie red field in vain? 
No ! from the throng that back retired, 
A student boy sprang forth inspired, 
And while his words their bosoms fired. 

Led on the charge again I 

" And thus yonr free arms would ja give 

So tamely to a tyrant's band, 
And witi the hearts of vassals live 

In this, your eliainless land? 
The emerald late is spread below. 
And tower aboye, the LIlls of snow — 

Here, field and forest lie ; 
This land, so glorious a^id so free — 
Say, shall it crusted and trodden be? 
Say, would yc rather bend the knee 

Than for its freedom die ? 

" Look 1 yonder stand in mid-day's glare 

The everlasting Alps of snow, 
And from their peaks a purer air 

Breathes o'er the vales below I 
The Traunstein's brow is bent in pride- 
He brooks no craven on his side — 

Would ye be fettered then ? 
There lifts tie Sonncnstein his bead, 
There chafes the Traun his rocky bed 
And Aarach's lovely vale is spread — 

Look on them and be men [ 

" Let, like a trumpet's sound of fire, 

These stir your souls to roanliood's partr- 
The glory of the Alps inspire 

Each yet unoonquered heart ! 

For, through their unpolluted air 

Soars fresher up the grateful prayer 

From freemoD, unto God ;— : 
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A blessing on tloae m 
On to the combat, brethren bold I 
Strike, that je free the -valieja hold, 
Where freo your fathers trod I" 

And like a mighty storm that tears 

The icy aTalanobe from its bed. 
They rushed against f h' opposing apeaia^ 

The student at tbeir head ! 
The bands of Austria fought in Tiun ; 
A bloodier harvest heaped the plain 

At every charge ihey made; 
Each herdsman was a hero then— 
The mountain hunters stood like men. 
And echoed from the fartbesi glea 

The clash of blade on blade ! 

The banner in the stndent's hand 

Waved triumph from the fight before ; 
What terror seized the oonq'ring band ' 

It Ml, to rise no more! 
And with it died the lofty flame, 
That from his lips in lightning oamo 

And burned upon their own ; 
Dread Pappenheim led back the foe, 
The mountain peasants yielded slow. 
And plain above and lake below 

Were red when evening shone I 

Now many a year has passed away 

Since baltle'3 blast rolled o'er the pltun, 
The Alps are bright in mornii^s ray^ 

The Traunstein smiles again. 
Bm underneath the flowery sod, 
By happy peasant children trod, 

A hero's ashes lay. 
O'er him no grateful nation wept, 
Fame, of his deed no record kept, 
And dull Forgetfulness hath awopt 

His very name away ! 

- many a grave, by poets aung, 
There falls to dust a lofty brow, 
int he alone, the brave and young, 
Sleeps there fbrgotten now. 
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' The Alps upon that field look down, 
Wtich noil his bright and brief renoira, 

Beside the lake's green, shore ; 

StiU wears the land a tyrant's cbaiit— 

Still bondmen tread tbe battle-plain, 

Called by Ms glorious soul in vain 

To win their rights of yore. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 



It was nearly dark when we came to the end of the plain and 
looked on the city at our feet and the lovely lake that lost itself 
in the mountains before us. We were early on board the steam, 
boat next morning, with a cloudless sky above us and a snow- 
orested Alp beckoning on from the end of the lake. The water 
was of the most beautiful green hue, the morning light colored 
the peaks around with purple, and a misty veil rolled up the rocks 
of the Traunstein. We stood on the prow and enjoyed to the 
fullest extent the enchanting scenery. The white houses of 
Gmunden sank down to the water's edge like a flock of ducks ; 
half-way we passed castle Ort, on a rock in the lake, whose sum- 
mit is covered with trees. 

As we neared the other extremity, the mountains became 
steeper and loftier ; there was no path along their wild sides, nor 
even a fisher's hut nestled at their feet, and the snow filled the 
ravines more than half-way from the summit. An hour and a 
quarter brought us to Bhensee, af the head of the lake, where 
we landed and plodded on towards Ischl, following the Traun up 
a narrow valley, whose mountain- walls shut out more than half 
the sky. They are covered with forests, and the country is in- 
habited entirely by the woodmen who fell the mountain pines and 
float the timber rails down to the Danube. The steeps are marked 
with white lines, where the trees have i>een rolled, or rather 
thrown from the summit. Often they descend several miles over 
rocks and precipices, where the least deviation from the track 
would dash them in a thousand pieces. This generally takes 
place in the winter when the sides are covered with snow and 
ice. It must be a dangerous business, for there are many crosses 
by the way-side where the pictures represent persons accidentally 
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ST. WOLFGANG. IBS 

killed b'v the trees an additi nal painting repreaenl'> them aa 
burning in the fl amp*! o! purgitory ind the p ous tra\eler is re 
quested to pra'v an A\e or a Paternoster for the repo'^e of their 

On we went up the valley of the Traun between nioui taina 
five and six thousand feet high through scene's constantly chang 
ing and constantly grani for three or four hours Finalh the 
hdls opened disclosing a Utile triangular valley whose base was 
formed by a m ghty mountain covered with clouds Through 
the two siie angles came the Traun and his tributary the Ischl 
while the little town of Ischl lay in the centre With i a few 
years this has become a very fashionable bathing place and the 
influx of rich visitors which in the summer sometimes amounts 
to two thousand has entirely destroyed the pnnitiie simplicitj 
the inhabitants originally possessed. From Ischl we took a road 
through the forests to St. Wolfgang, on the lake of the same name. 
The last part of the way led along the banks of the lake, disclos- 
ing some -delicious vievvs. These Alpine lakes surpass any 
scenery I have yet seen. The water is of the most beautiful 
green, like a sheet of molten beryl, and the cloud-piercing moun- 
laius that encompass them shut out the sun for nearly half the 
day. St. Wolfgang is a lovely village in a cool and quiet nook 
at the foot of the Schafberg, The houses are built in the pictur. 
esque Swiss style, with flat, projecting roofs and ornamented bal- 
conies, and the people are the very picture of neatness and cheer- 
fulness. 

We started next morning to ascend the Schafberg, which is 
called the Righi of the Austrian Switzerland. It is somewhat 
higher than its Swiss namesake, and commands a prospect scarcely 
less extensive or grand. We followed a footpath through the 
thick forest by the side of a roaring torrent. The morning mist 
still covered the lake, but the white summits of the Salzburg and 
Noric Alps opposite us, rose above it and stood pure and bright in 
the upper air. We passed a little mill and one or two cottages, 
and then wound round one of the lesser heights into a deep ravine, 
down in whose dark shadow we sometimes heard the axe and saw 
of the mountain woodmen. Finally the path disappeared altogether 
under a mass of logs and rocks, which appeared to have been 
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avalanche, 
which had swept away the trets and earth. Here the rock had 
been worn rough by torrents, but by using both hands and feet, 
we clomb directly up the side of die mountain, sometimes drag- 
ging ourselves up by the branches of trees where (he rocks were 
smooth. After half an hour of such work we came above the 
forests, on the bare side of the mountain The summit was far 
above us and so steep that our limbs involuntarily shrunk from 
the task of climbing The side r'ui up it an angle of nearly 
sixty degrees, and the least slip threw us flat on our faces. We 
had to use both hand and ioot and were obliged to rest every few 
mtnutes to recover breath Crimson- flowered moss and bright 
blue gentians covered the rocks, and I fliled my books with blos- 
soms for fnends at home 

Up and up, for what seemed an age, we clambered. So steep 
was it, that the least rocky projection hid my friend from sight, as 
he was coming up below me. I let stones roll sometimes, which 
went down, down, almost like a cannon-ball, till I could see them 
no more. At length we reached the region of dwarf pines, which 
was even more diificult to pass through. Although the mountain 
was not so steep, this forest, centuries old, reached no higher than 
our breasts, and the trees leaned downwards, so that we were 
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obliged to take hold of the tops of those above us, and drag our. 
selves up through the others. Here and there lay large patches 
of snow ; we sat down in the glowing June sun, and bathed our 
hands and faces in it. Finallythe sky became bluer and broader, 
the clouds seemed nearer, and a few more steps through the 
bushes brought us to the summit of tho mountain, on the edge of 
a precipice a thousand feet deep, whose bottom stood in a vast 
field of snow ! 

We lay down on the heather, exhausted by five hours' inces- 
5ant toil, and drank in like a refreshing draught, the sublimity of 
the scene. The green lakes of the Salzburg Alps lay far below 
us, and the whole southern horizon was filled with the mighty 
range of the Stynan and Noric Alps, their summits of never-melt- 
ing snow mingling and blending with the clouds. On the other 
Bide the mountains of Salzburg lifted their ridgy backs from the 
plains of Bavaria and the Chiem lake lay spread out in the blue 
distance. A line of mist far to the north betrayed the path of 
the Danube, and beyond it we could barely trace the outline of 
the Bohemian mountains. With a glass tho spires of Munich, 
one hundred and twenty miles distint, cin be seen It was a 
view whose grandeur I can never forget In ih it dume of the 
cloud we seemed to breathe a purer air Iban that of earth > 

After an hour or two, vue began to think of descending, as the 
path was yet to be found. The summit, which was a mile or 
more in length, extended farther westward, and by climbiig over 
the dwarf pines for some time, we saw a little wooden house 
above us. It stood near the highest part of the peak, jnd two or 
three men were engaged in repaiiing it, as a shelter foi travel- 
ers. They'pointed out the path which went dDwn on the side 
toward St. Gilgeti, and we began descending The mountain oo 
this side is much less steep, but tlie descent is fatiguing enough. 
The path led along tlie side of a glen where mountain goals were 
grazing, and further down we saw cuttle feeding on the little spots 
of verdure which lay in the forest. My knees became so weak 
from this continued descent, that they would scarcely support me ; 
but we were three hours, partly walking and partly running 
down, before we reached the bottom. Half an hour's walk around 
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the head of the St \\ olfging See, brought us to the little village 
of St Gilgen 

The valley of St Gilgen lic^ hke a little piradise between the 
mouotains Lovely green fields and woods slope gradually from 
the mountain behind to the still greener lake spread out before it, 
jn V, hce bosom the white Alps are mirrored Its picturesque 
cottages clustei aiound the neat church uithils lofty spire, and 
the simple inhabitants have countenances as bright and cheerful 
as the blue sky above them We breathed an air of poetry. The 
Arcadian aimpljcity of the people the pastoial beauty of the fieldsi 
around and the grandeur of the mountaina which shut it out from 
the world, realized my ideas, of a dwelling place, where, with a 
few kindred spirits the bliss of Elen might almost be restored. 

We stopped there two or three hours to relieve our hunger and 
fatigue. My boots had suliered severely in our mountain adven- 
ture, and i called at a shoemaker's cottage to get ihem repaired, 
I sat down and talked for half an hour with the family. The 
man and his wife spoke of the delightful scenery around them, 
and expressed themselves with correctness and even elegance. 
They were much pleased that I admired their village so greatly, 
and related every thing which they supposed could interest me. 
As l»rose to go, my head nearly touched the ceiling, which was 
very low. The man exclaimed: " Ach Golt ! how tall!" I 
told him the people were all tall in our country; he then asked 
where I came from, and I had no sooner said America, than be 
threw up his hands and uttered an ejaculation of the greatest sur- 
prise. His wife observed that " it was wonderful how far man 
was permitted to travel." They wished me a prosperous journey 
and a safe return home. 

St. Gilgen was also interesting to me from that beautiful chap- 
ter in " Hyperion"—" Footsteps of Angels," — and on passing the 
church on my way back to the inn, I entered the grave-yard 
mentioned in it. The green turf grows ihickly over the rows of 
mounds, with here and there a rose planted by the hand of afiec 
tion, and the white crosses were hung with wreaths, some of 
which had been freshly laid on. Behind the church, under the 
shade of a tree, stood a small chapel, — I opened the unfastened 
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door, and entered. The afternoon aun shone throagh ibe side win- 
dow, and all was still around. A little shrine, adorned with flow- 
ers, stood at the olher end, and there were two tablets on the wall, 
to peisons who slumbered beneath. I approached these and read 
on one of them with feelings not easily described : " Look not 
mournfully mtti the past — it comes not again ; wisely improve the 
present — it is ihine ; and go forward to meet the shadowy future, 
without fpar, and with a manly heart !" This then was the spot 
where Paul FlemtiHDg came in loneliness and sorrow to muse 
over « hat he had lost, and these were the words whoso truth and 
eloquence strengthened and consoled him, " as if the unknown 
tenant of the grave had opened his lips of dust and spoken those 
words of consolation his soul needed." I sat down and mused a 
long time, for there was something in the siteat holiness of the 
spot, that impressed me more than I could well describe. 

We reached a little village on the Fuschel See, the same 
evening, and set off the nest morning for Salzburg. The day 
was hot and we walked slowly, so that it was not till two o'clock 
that we saw the castellated rocks on the side of the Gaisaberg, 
guarding the entrance to the valley of Salzburg, A short dis- 
tance further, the whole glorious panorama was spread out below 
us. From Ibe height on which hc stood, we looked directly on 
the summit of the Capuchin Mountain, which hid part of the city 
from sight ; the double peak of the Staufcn lose opposite, and a 
heavy storm was raging along the Alpine heights around it, while 
the lovely valley lay in sunshine below, threadf d by the bright 
current of the Salzfl. As we descended and passed around the 
foot of the hill, the Untersberg came in sight, whose broad sum. 
mils lift themselves seven thousand feet above the plain. The 
legend says that Charlemagne and his warriors sit in its subter- 
raneous caverns in complete armor, and that they will arise and 
come forth again, when Germany recovers her former power and 

I wish I could convey in words some idea of the elevation ot 
spirit experienced while looking on these eternal mountains. 
They fill the soul with a sensation of power and grandeur which 
frees it awhile from the cramps and fetters of common life. It 
rises and expands to the level of their sublimity, till its thoughts 
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TH MOT. NTAIX BOY 

A herd-boj on tlie moimtain'a brow, 
I see the castles all below. 
The sunbeam here is earliest cast 
And by my side it lingers last — 

I am the boy of the moontmn ! 
The motlter-houso of slreams is here— 
I drinlc them in their cradles clear ; 
Prom out lie rock tiey foam below, 
I spring to catch them as they go ! 

I am the ijoy of the mountain ! 
To me belong tie mountain's bound, 
Where gathering tempests mareh aronnd ; 
Bnt though, from north and south they shout, 
Above thorn still my song rings out — 

" I am tho boy of the mountain V 
Below me clouds and thuTiilers moTC ; 
I stand amid the blue above. 
1 shout to them nitb fearless breast : 
" Go, leave my father's house in rest !" 

I am the boy of the mountain ! 
And when the loud bell shakes the spires 
And flame aloft the signal-fires, 
I go below and join tie throng 
And swing mj sword and sing my song: 
" I am the boy of tie mountain !" 

Salzburg lies on both sides of the Salzu, hemmed in on either 
hand by precipitous mountains, A large fortress overlooks it 
«i the south, from the summit of a perpendicular rock, against 
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which the houses in that part of the city are built. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, but the newer part contains many open 
squares, adorned witli handnome fountains. The variety of oss- 
tume among the people, is very interesting. The inhabitants of 
the salt district have a peculiar dress ; the women wear round 
fur caps, with little wings of gauze at the side. I saw other 
women with head-dresses of gold or silver filagree, something in 
shape like a Roman helmet, with a projection at the back of the 
head, a foot long. The most interesting objects in Salzburg to 
us, were the house of Mozart, in which the composer was bom, 
and the monument lately erected to him. The St, Peter's 
Church, near by, contains the tomb of Haydn, the great compo- 
ser, and the Church of St. Sebastian, that of the renowned Para- 
celsus, who was also a native of Salzburg 

Two or three hours sufficed to see e\eiy thmg of mterest in 
the city. We had intended to go fuither through the Alps, to 
the beautiful vales of the Tyrol, but our time w as getting short, 
our hoots, which are the pedestrian's sole dependence began to 
show symptoms of wearing out, and our expenses among the 
lakes and mountains of Upper Austrii, left us but two tlonns 
apiece, so we reluctantly turned our backs upon the snowy hills 
and set out for Munich, ninety miles distant After pas^smg the 
night at Saalbruck, on the banks of the stream which separates 
the two kingdoms, we entered Banana next morning I could 
not help feeling glad to leave Austria, although within her bounds 
I had passed scenes whose beauty will long haunt me, and met 
with many honest friendly hearts among her people We noticed 
a change as soon as we had crossed the border The roads were 
neiter and handsomer, and the countrj people greeted us in going 
by with a friendly cheerfulness that made us feel half at home 
The houses ire built in the picturesque Swiss fashion, their bat 
conies often orniraented with curious figures, carved in wood 
Many of them whtrethej are situated remote from a church, 
ha\e a little bell on the roof which thev ring for morning and 
evening prayers ; we often heard these simple monitors aound 
ing from the cottages as we passed by. 

The next night we stopped at the little village of Stein, famous 
in former times for its rob ber-k night, Hans von Stein, The ruins 
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something more. The " bills of blood-stained snow" are very 
small hills indeed, and the " Isar, rolling rapidly," is several 
miles off; it was the spot, however, and we recited Campbell's 
poem, of course, and brought away a few wild flowers as me- 
morials. There is no monument or any other token of the bat- 
tle, and the people seem to endeavor to forget the scene of 
Moreau's victory and their defeat. 

From a bill twelve miles off we had our first view of tbo 
spires of Munich, looking like distant ships over the sea-like 
plain. They kept in sight till we arrived at eight o'clock in the 
evening, after a walk of more than thirty miles. We crossed 
the rapid Isar on three bridges, entered the magnificent Isar 
Gale, and were soon comfortably quartered in the heart of 
Munich. 

Entering the city without knowing a single soul within it, we 
made within a few minutes an agreeable acquaintance. After we 
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passed the Isar Gate, we began looking for a decent inn, for the 
clay's walk was very fatiguing. Presently a young man, who 
had been watching us for some time, came up and said, if we 
would allow hini, he would conduct us to a good lodging- pi ace. 
Finding we were strangers, he expressed the greatest regret that 
he had not time to go with us every day around the city. Our 
surprise and delight at the splendor of Munich, he said, would 
more than repay him for the trouble. In his anxiety to sliow us 
something, he look us some distance out of the way, (although it 
was growing dark and we were very tired,) to see the Palace and 
the Theatre, with its front of rich frescoes. 
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June 14. — I thought I had seen every thing in Vienna that could 
excite admiration or gratify fancy; here I have my former sensa- 
tions to live over again, in an augmented degree. It is well I 
was at first somewhat prepared hy our previous travel, otherwise 
the glare and splendor of wealth and art in this German Athens 
might blind me to the beauties of the cities we Bhail yet visit. 
I have been walking in a dream where the fairy tales of boy- 
hood were realized, and the golden and jeweled halls of the 
Eastern genii rose glittering around me — " a vision of the braia 
no more." All I had conceived of oriental magnificence, all 
descriptions of the splendar of kingly halls and palaces, fall far 
sliort of what I here see. Wliere shall I begin to describe (he 
crowd of splendid edifices that line its streets, or how give an 
idea of the profusion of paintings and statues — of marble, jas[i?r 
and gold? 

Art has done every thing for Munich. It lies on a large, flat 
plain, sixteen hundred feet above the sea, and continually exposed 
to the cold winds from the Alps. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century it was hut a third-rate city, and was rarely visili-d 
by foreigners. Since that time its population and limits liave 
been doubled, and magnificent edifices in every style of arr'iii- 
tecture erected, rendering it scarcely secondary in this respect to 
any capital in Europe. Every art that wealth or taste could do- 
vise, seems to have been spent in its decoration. Brood, spaciims 
streets and squares have been laid out, churches, halls and colle- 
ges erected, and schools of painting and sculpture established, 
which draw artists from all parts of the world. Ail this was 
priticipally brought about by the taste of the present king, 
Ludwig 1., who began twenty or thirty years ago, when he was 
10 
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Crown Prince, to collect the best German artists around him and 
form plans for the execution of his grand d6sign. He can boast 
of having done more for the arts than any other living monarch, 
and if he had accomplished it all without oppressing his people, 
he would deserve an immortality of fame. 

■ Now, if you have nothing else to do, let us take a stroll down 
the Lodwigstrasse. As we pass the Theatiner Church, with its 
dome and towers, the broad street opens before us, stretching 
away to the north, between rows of magnificent buildings. Just 
at this southern end, is the Schlusshalle, an open temple of white 
marble terminating the avenue. To the right of us extend the 
arcades, with the trees of the Royal Garden peeping above them ; 
on the left is the spacious concert building of the Odeoo, and the 
palace of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of Eugene Beauhar- 
nois. Passing through a row of palace-like private buildings, 
we come to the Army Department, on the right — a neat and 
tasteful building of white sandstone. Beside it stands tbe Library, 
which possesses tbe first special claim on our admiration. With 
its splendid front of five hundred and eighteen feet, the yellowish 
brown cement with which the body is covered, making an agree- 
able contrast with the dark red window-arches and cornices, and 
the statues of Homer, Hippocrates, Thucydidea and Aristotle 
guarding the portal, is it not a worthy receptacle for the treasures 
of ancient and modem lore which its balls contain ? 

Nearly opposite stands the Institute for the Blind, a plain but 
large building of dark red brick, covered with cement, and fur- 
ther, the Ludwig's Kircbe, or Church of St. Louis. . How lightly 
the two square towers of gray marble lift their network of sculp- 
ture ! And what a novel and beautiful effect is produced by 
uniting the Byzantine stylo of architecture to the form of the 
Latin cross! Over the arcbed porta! stand marble statues by 
Sohwanthaler, and the roof of brilliant tiles worked into mosaic, 
looks like a rich Turkey carpet covering the whole. We must 
enter to get an idea of the splendor of this church. Instead of the 
pointed arch which one would expect to see meeting above his 
head, the lofty pillars on each side bear an unbroken semicircular 
vault, which is painted a brilliant blue, and spangled with silver 
gtaTs. These pillars, and the little arches above, which spring 
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f m !> P d b q lyle with gold and bril- 

1 1 d h d h p 1 p rfect casket of richness 

and 1 Ih 1 f 1 red glass, through which 

h 1 I gl m rs sof ly 1 pi d within. The whole end 
f h 1 h h h 1 1 h h 1 ken up with Cornelius's 

!b df p gfh L Judgment," — the largest 

p h Id — d h 1 dome in the centre of the 

CO g p f J P phets, saints and kings, 

P d f g d f g Id The work of Cornelius 

1 h g lyp df hlmjf desigD and bejuty of 
!5) y k 1 d d J dg ; I was disappointed in 

If, but the fault laj most probably in me and not in the painting. 
The richness and Ig f I h 1 took me all " aback;" 

it was so entirely d ff f yth g I. had seen, that it was 

difficult to decid 1 h 1 rat harmed by its novelty or 

its beauty. St 11 a b li g d d to excite feelings of 

worship, it seems t pp p t A vast, dim Cathedral 

would be far pr f hi , tl ^ t, h ble heart cannot feel at 
home am i hi d b htness. 

As w 1 h h h d alk further on, the sireet expands 

suddenly b d q One side is formed by the new 

Univer y b Id g d h h r by the Royal Seminary, both 
display g h I ewforms of the graceful Byzan. 

line sch 1 h 1 h h ts of Munich have adapted in a 

striking m aried purposes. On each side 

standa j I d d los 1 f n of bronze, throwing up a great 

mass of h h f 11 riple cataract to the marble basin 

below. A short distance beyond this square the Ludwigslrasse 
terminates. It is said the end will bo closed by a magnificent 
gate, on a style to correspond with the unequalled avenue to which 
it will give entrance. To one standing at the soulhem end, it 
would form a proper termination to the grand vista. Before we 
leave, turn around and glance back, down this street, which ex- 
tends for half a mile between such buildings as we have just view- 
ed, and tell me if it is not something of which a city and a king 
may boast, to have created all this within leas than twenty years , 

We went one morning to see the colkwtion of paintings formerly 
belonging to Eugene Beaaharnois, who was brother-in-law to the 
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present king of Bavaria, in the palace of his son, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg. The first hail contains works principally by 
French artists, among which are two by Gerard — a beautiful 
portrait of Josephine, and the blind Belisarius carrying his dead 
companion. The boy's head lies on the old man's shoulder ; but 
for the livid paleness of his limbs, he would seem to be only 
asleep, while a deep and settled sorrow marks the venerable fea- 
tures of the unfortunate Emperor, In the middle of the room 
are six pieees of statuary, among which Canova's world-renown- 
ed group of the Graces at once attracts the eye. There is also 
a kneeling Magdalen, lovely in her woe, by the same sculptor, and 
a very touching work of Schadow, representing a shepherd boy 
tenderly binding his sash around a lamb which he has acciden- 
tally wounded with his arrow. 

We have since seen in the St. Michael's Church, the monu- 
ment to Eugene Beauharnois, from the chisel of Thorwaldsen. 
The noble, manly figure of the son of Josephine is represented in 
the Roman mantle, with his helmet and sword lying on the ground 
by him. On one side sits History, writing on a tablet ; on the 
other, stand the two brother- angels. Death and Immortality. 
They lean lovingly together, with arms around each other, but the 
sweet countenance of Death has a cast of sorrow, as he stands 
with inverted torch and a wreath of poppies among his clustering 
locks. Immortality, crowned with never-fading flowers, looks 
upwards with a smile of triumph, and holds in one hand his 
blazing torch. It is a beautiful idea, and Thorwaldsen has made 
the marble eloquent with feeling. 

The inside of the square formed by the Arcades and the New 
Residence, is filled with noble old trees, which in summer make a 
leafy roof over the pleasant walks. In the middle, stands a grotto, 
ornamented with rough pebbles and shells, and only needing a 
fountain to make it a perfect hall of Neptune. Passing through 
the northern Arcade, one comes into th^ magnificent park, called 
the English Garden, which extends more than four miles along 
the bank of the Isar, several branches of whose milky current 
wander through it, and form one or two pretty cascades. It is a 
beautiful alternation of forest and meadow, and has all the rich- 
ness and garden-like luxurianoe of English scenery. Winding 
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walks lead along the Isar, or through the wood of venerable oaks, 
aod sometimes a lawn of half a mile in length, with a picturesque 
temple at its farther end, comes in sight through the trees. I 
was better pleased with this park than with the Prater in Vienna. 
Its paths are always filled with persons enjoying the change from 
the dusty streets lo its quiet and cool retirement. 
. The New Residence is not only one of the wonders of Munich, 
but of the world. Although commenced in 1826 and carried on 
constantly since that time by a number of architects, sculptors 
and painters, it is not yet finished ; if art were not inexhaustible 
it would be difficult to imagine what more could be added. The 
north side of the Max Joseph Platz is taken up by its front of four 
hundred and thirty feel, which was nine years in building, under 
the direction of the architect Klenze. The exterior is copied 
after the Palazzo Pitti, in Florence. The building is of light 
brown sandstone, and combines an elegance and even splendor, 
with the most chaste and classic style. The northern front, which 
faces on the Royal Garden, is now nearly finished. It has the 
enormous length of eight hundred feet ; in the middle is a por- 
tico of ten Ionic columns ; instead of supporting a triangular 
facade, each pillar stands separate and bears a marble statue from 
the chisel of Schwanthaler. 

The interior of the building does not disappoint thepromise of 
the outside. It is open every afternoon in the absence of the 
king, for the inspection of visitors; fortun ly f h m j y 

is at present on a journey through his p h Rh 

We went early to the wailing hall, where 1 ra 1 

already assembled, and at four o'clock, d d 1 

newer part of the palace, containing the thr I II b II 
On entering the first hall, designed for b ! k y d y 1 
servants, we were all obliged to thrust our feet into cbth slippers 
to walk over the polished mosaic floor. The wails are of sea- 
gliola marble and the c'eilings ornamented brilliantly in fresco. 
The second hall, also for servants, gives tokens of increasing 
splendor in the richer decorations of the walls and the more ela- 
borate mosaic of the floor. We next entered the receiving saloon, 
in which the Court Marshal receives the guests. The ceiling is 
of arabesque, sculpture, profusely painted and gilded. Passing 
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through a little cabinet, we entered the great dancing saloon. 
Its floor is the richest mosiiic of wood of ditferent colors, the sides 
are of polished seagliola marble, and the ceiling a dazzling mix- 
ture of sculpture, painting and gold. At one end is a gallery for 
the orchestra, supported by six columns of variegated marble, 
above which are six dancing nymphs, painted bo beautifully tliat 
they appear like living creatures. Every decoration which could 
be devised has been used to heighten its splendor, and the artists 
appear to have made free use of the Arabian Nights in forming 
the plan. 

We entered next two smaller rooms containing the portraits of 
beautiful women, principally from the German nobility. I gave 
the preference to the daughter of Marco Bozzaris, now maid of 
honor to the Queen of Greece. She had a wild dark eye, a 
beautiful proud lip, and her rich black hair rolled in glossy waves 
down her neck from under the red Grecian cap stuck jauntily oa 
the side of her head, SJie wore a scarf and close-fitting vest em- 
broidered with gold, and there was a free, lofty spirit in her coun- 
tenance worthy the name she bore. These pictures form a 
gailery of beauty, whose equal cannot easily be found. 

Returning to the dancing hall, we entered the dining saloon, 
also called the Hall of Charlemagne. Each wall has two mag- 
nificent fresco paintings of very large size, representing some 
event in the life of the great emperor, beginning with his anoint- 
ing at St. Deny's as a boy of twelve years, and ending with his 
coronation by Leo III. A second dining saloon, the Hall of Bar- 
barossa, adjoins the first. It has also eight frescoes as the former, 
representing the principal events in the life of Frederic Barba- 
rossa. Then comes a third, called the Hapshurg Hall, with four 
grand paintings from the life of Rudolph of Hapsburg, and a tri- 
umphal procession along the frieze, showing the improvement in 
the arts and sciences whicii was accomplished under his reign. 
The drawing, composition and rich tone of coloring of these glo. 
rious frescoes, are scarcely excelled by any in existence. 

Finally we entered the Hall of the Throne. Here the encaus 
tic decoration, so plentifully employed in the other rooms, is 
dropped, and an eiiect even more brilliant obtained by the united 
use of marble and gold. Picture a long hall with a floor of 
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polished marble, on each side twelve columns of white marble 
with gilded capitals, between which stand colossal statues of gold. 
At the other end is the throne of gold and crimson, with gorgeous 
hangings of crimson velvet. The twelve statues io the hall are 
called the " Wittlesbach Ancestors," and represent renowned 
members of the house of Wittlesbaoh from which the present 
family of Bavaria m descended. They were cast in bronze by 
Sliglmaier, af5er the models of Sch wan thaler, and then completely 
covered with a coaling of gold, so that they resemble solid golden 
statues. The value of the precious metal oo each one is about 
$3,000, as they are nine feet io height ! What would the poli- 
ticians who made such an outcry about the new papering of the 
President's House, say to such a palace as this ? 

Going back to the starting point, we went to the other wing of 
the edifice and joined the party who came to visit the apartments 
of the king. Here we were led through two or three rooms, ap- 
propriated to the sei-vants, with all the splendor of marble doors, 
floors of mosaic, and frescoed ceilings. From these we entered 
the king's dwelling. The entrance halls are decorated with 
paintings of the Argonauts and illustrations of the Hymns of 
Hesiod, afler drawings by Schwanthaler, Then came the Ser- 
vice Hall, containing frescoes illustrating Homer, by Schnorr, 
and the Throne Hall, with Schwanthaler's bas-reliefs of the songs 
of Pindar, on a ground of gold. The throne stands under a splen- 
did crimson canopy. The Dining Room with its floor of polished 
wood is filled with illustrations of the songs of Anacreon. To 
these follow the Dressing Room, with twenty-seven illustrations 
of the Comedies of Aristophanes, and the sleeping chamber with 
frescoes after the poems of Theocritus, and two beautiful bas- 
reliefs representing angels bearing children to Heaven. It is no 
wonder the King writes poetry, when he breathes, eats, and even 
sleeps in an atmosphere of it. 

We were shown the rooms for the private parlies of the Court, 
the school-room, with scenes from the life of the Ancient Greeks, 
and then conducted down the marble staircases to the lower sfory, 
which is to contain Schnorr's magnificent frescoes of the Nibel. 
ungen Lied — the old German Iliad. Two halls are at present 
finished ; the first has the figure of the author, HeinrJch von Of- 
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terdingen, and those of Chriemhilde, Brunhilde, Siegfried and 
the other personages of the poem ; and the second, called the 
Marriage Hall, contains the marriage of Chriemhilde and Sieg. 
fried, and the triumphal entry of Siegfried into Worms. 

Adjoining the new residence on the east, is the Royal Chapel, 
lately finished in the Byzantine style, under the direction of 
Klenze. To enter it, is like stepping into a casket of jewels. 
The sides are formed by a double range of arches, the wiodows 
being so far back as to be almost out of sight, so that the eye falis 
on nothing but painting and gold. The lower row of arches is 
of alternate green and purple marble, beautifully polished ; but 
the upper, as well as the small chancel behind the high altar, is 
entirely covered with fresco paintings on a ground of gold! The 
richness and splendor of the whole church is absolutely incredi- 
ble. Even after one has seen the Ludwig's Kirche and the Resi- 
deuce itself, it excites astonishment. I was surprised, however, 
to find at this age, a painting on the wall behind the altar, repre- 
senting the Almighty. It seems as if man's presumption has no 
end. The simple altar of Athens, with its inscription "to the 
UnknOTcn God," was more truly reverent than this. As I sat 
down awhile under one of the arches, a poor woman came in, 
carrying a heavy basket, and going to the steps which led up to 
the altar, knelt down and prayed, spreading her arms out in the 
form of a cross. Then, after stooping and kissing the first step, 
slie dragged herself with her knees upon it, and commenced pray- 
ing again with outspread arms. This she continued till she had 
climbed them all, which occupied some time; then, as if she had 
fulfilled & vow she turned and departed. She was undoubtedly 
sincere in her piety, but it made me sad to look upon such delu- 
ded superstition. 

We visited yesterday morning the Glyptothek, the finest col- 
lection of ancient sculpture except that in the British Museum, I 
have yet seen, and perhaps elsewhere unsurpassed, north of the 
Alps. The building which was finished by Klenze, in 1830, has 
an Ionic portico of white marble, with a group of allegorical fig- 
ures, representing Sculpture and the kindred arts. On each side 
of the portico, there are three niches in the front, containing on 
one aide, Pericles, Phidias and Vulcan ; on the ether, Hadrian, 
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Pioinetheus and Da^alus The whole building forms a hollow 
squart, and is lighted etitirply from the inner side There are 
in all twelve halls, each containing the remains of a particular 
era iti the art, and arranged according to time, so that, beginning 
with the clumsy productions of the ancient Egyptians, one passes 
tbiougb the differeat stages of Grecian art, afterwards that of 
Rome, and finally ends with the works of our own times — the 
almost Grecian perfection of Thorwaldsen and Canova. These 
halls aie worthy to hold such treasures, and what more could be 
said of them ' The floors are of marble mosaic, the sides of 
green or purple scagliola, and the vaulted ceilings covered with 
rused oroamenfs on a giound of gold No two are alike in color 
and decoration, and yet there is a unity of taste and design in the 
whole, which renders the (anely delightful. 

From the hgyptian Hall, we entei- one containing the oldest 
remains of Grecian sculpture, before the artists won power to 
mould the marble to their conceptions. Then follow the celebrated 
Egina marbles, from the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, on the 
island of Egina. They formerly stood in the two porticoes, the 
one group representing the fight for the body of Laomedon, the 
other the struggle for the dead Patroclus. The parts wanting 
have been admirably restored by Thorwaldsen, They form al- 
most the only existing specimens of the Eginetan school. Passing 
through the Apollo Hall, we enter the large hall of Bacchus, in 
which the progress of the art is distinctly apparent. A satyr, 
lying asleep on a goat-akin which he has thrown over a rock, is 
believed to be the work of Praxiteles. The relaxation of the fig. 
ure and perfect repose of every limb, is wonderful. The coun- 
lenance has traits of individuality which led me to think it might 
have been a portrait, perhaps of some rude country swain. 

In the Hall of Niobe, which follows, is one of the most perfect 
works that ever grew into life under a sculptor's chisel. Muti- 
lated as it is, without head and arms, I never saw a more expres- 
sive figure, llioneus, the son of Niobe, is represented as kneel- 
ing, apparently in the moment in which Apollo raises his arrow, 
and there is an imploring supplication in his attitude which is 
touching in the highest degree. His beautiful young limbs seem 
to shrink involuntarily from the deadly shaft ; there is an expret- 
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sjon of prayer, almost of agony, in the position of his body. It 
should bo left untouched. No head could be added, which would 
equal that one pictures to himself, while gazing upon it. 

The Pinacothek is a magnificent building of yellow sandstone, 
five hundred and thirty feet long, containing thirteen hundred 
pictures, selected with great care from the whole private collec- 
tion of the king, which amounts to nine thousand. Above the 
cornice on the southern side, stand twenty-five colossal statues of 
celebrated painters, by Schwanlhaler. As wo approached, the 
tall bronze door was opened by a servant in the Bavarian livery, 
whose size harmonized so well with the giant proportions of the 
buildingj that, until I stood beside him and could mark the con- 
trast, I did not notice his enormous frame. I saw then that he 
must be near eight feet high, and stout in proportion. He re- 
minded me of the great "Baver of Trient," in Vienna. The 
Pinacothek contains tlie most complete collection of works by 
old German artists, anywhcic to be found. There are in the hall 
of the Spanish masters, half a dozen of Murillo's inimitable beg 
gar groups. It was a relief, after looking upon the disli essm^jly 
stiff figures of the old German school to vicn these fresh, natu 
ral countenances. One little black-e\ed boy has just cut a slice 
out of a melon and turns with afull mouth to his companion who 
is busy eating a bunch of grapes. The simple contented e\ 
pression on the ftces of the beggars is admirable I thought I 
detected in a beautiful child, with dark curly locks the original 
of hia celebrated Infant St. John. 1 was much interested in two 
small juvenile works of Raphael and his own portrait 1 he lat 
ler was taken most probably after he became known as a painter 
The calm, serious smile which we see on his portriit as a boy, 
had vanished, and the thin features and sunken eye told of intense 
mental labor. 

One of the most remarkable buildings now in the 'course of 
erection is the Basilica, or Church of St. Bonifacius. It repre- 
sents another form of the Byzantine style, a kind of double edi. 
fice, a little like a North River steamboat, with a two story cabin 
on deck. The inside is not yet finished, although the artists 
have been at work on it for six years, but we heard many ac- 
counts of its splendor, which is said to exceed anything that has 
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been yet done in Munich. We visited lo-day the atelier of 
Schwanthaler, which is always open to strangers. The sculptor 
himself was not there, but iive or six of his scholars were at work 
in llie rooms, building up clay statues after his models and work, 
ing out bas-reliefs in frames. We saw here the original models 
of the statues on the Pinacothek, and the " Wittelsbaeli Ances- 
tors" in the Throne Hall of the palace. I was glad also to find 
a miniature copy in plaster, of the Herrmannsseblacht, or combat 
of the old German hero, Herrmann, with the Romans, from the 
frieze of the Walhalla, at Ratisbon. It is one of Sohwanthaler's 
best works. Herrmann, as the middle figure, is represented in 
fight with the Roman general ; behind him the warriors are rush- 
ing on, and an old bard is striking the chords of his harp to in- 
spire tliem, while women bind up the wounds of the fallen. The 
Roman soldiers on the other side are about turning in confusion 
to fly. It is a lofty and appropriate subject for the portico of a 
building containing the figures of the men who have labored for 
the glory and elevation of their Fatherland, 

Our new-found friend came to visit us last evening and learn 
our impressions of Munich. In the course of conversation we 
surprised him by revealing the name of our country His coun- 
tenance brightened up and he asked us many questions about the 
state of society in America. In return, he told ut. somethmg 
more about himself — his story was simple, but it mterested me. 
His father was a merchant, who, having been ruined by unlucky 
transactions, died, leaving a numerous family without the means 
of support. His children were obliged to commence life alone 
and unaided, which, in a country where labo a so cheap is diffi- 
cult and disheartening. Our friend chose he p of o of a ma- 
chinist, which, after encountering great ol s acle he succeeded 
in learning, and now supports himself as a common labo er. But 
hia position in this respect prevents him f om occupy ng hat sta- 
tion in society for which he is intellec ually fi ed H s own 
words, uttered with a simple pathos which I can never forget, will 
I'ost describe how painful this must be to a sensitive spirit. " I 
itll you thus frankly my feelings," said he, "because I know 
you will understand me. I could not say this to any ot my asso- 
ciates, for they would not comprehend it, and they would say I 
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am proud, because I cannot bring my soul down to their level. I 
am poor and have but little to subsist upon ; but the spirit has needa 
as well as the body, and I feel it a duty and a desire to satisfy 
them also. When I am with any of my common fellow -laborers, 
what do I gain from them ? Their leisure hours are spent in 
drinking and idle amusement, and I cannot join them, for I have 
no sympathy with such things. To mingle with those above me, 
would be impossible. Therefore I am alone — I have no associate !" 
I have gone into minute, and it may be, tiresome detail, in de- 
scribing some of tiie edifices of Munich, because it seemed the 
only way in which 1 could give an idea of their wonderful beauty. 
It is true that in copying after the manner of the daguerreotype, 
there is danger of imitating its dullness also, but I trust to the 
glitter of gold and rich paintings, for a little brightness in the pic- 
ture. We leave to-morrow morning, having received the sum 
written for, whicii, to our surprise, will be barely sufficient to en. 
aWe us to reach Heidelberg. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THROUGH WUHTEMBESG TO HEILBLBERG, 

We left Munich in the morning traia for Augsburg. Between 
tlie Iwo cities extends a vast unbrolien plain, exceedingly barren 
and monotonous. Here and there is a little scrubby woodland, 
and sometimes we passed over a muddy stream which came down 
from the Alps. The land is not more than half-cultivated, and 
the villages are small and poor. We saw many of the peasants 
at their stations, m their gay Sunday dresses ; the women wore 
short gown'i with laced boddiees, of gay colors, and little caps on 
the top of their heads, with streamers of ribbons three feet long. 
After two hours' ride, we saw the tall towers of Augsburg, and 
alighted on the outside of the wall. The deep moat which sur- 
rounds the city, IS all grown over with velvet turf, the towers and 
bastions are empty and desolate, and we passed unchallenged un- 
der the gloomy archway. Immediately on entering the city, 
signs of its ancient splendor are apparent. The houses are old, 
many of them with quaint, elaborately carved ornaments, and 
often covered with fresco paintings. These generally represent 
some scene from the Bible history, encircled with arabesque bor- 
ders, and pious maxims in illuminated scrolls. We went into the 
oid Eaihhaus, whose golden hall still speaks of the days of Augs- 
burg's pride. I saw in the basement a bronze eagie, weighing 
sixteen tons, with an inscription on the pedestal stating that it 
was cast in 1606, and formerly stood on the top of an old public 
building, since torn down. In front of the Rathhaua is a fine 
bronze fountain, with a number of figures of angels and trilons. 

The same afternoon, we left Augsburg for Ulm. Long, low 
ranges of hills, running from the Danube, stretched far across 
the country, and between them lay many rich, green valleys. 
We passed, occasionally, large villages, perhaps aa old as the 
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times of the crusaders, and locking quite pastoral and 
from the outside; but we were always glad when we had gone 
through them and into the clean country again. The aflernoon 
■ sightof the fertile plain of the Pan- 
" fi Id f Bl h 'm where Marl- 
q 1 1 d French and 

f h Sp 1 succession. 
h g although a 

h d 1 11 f Wurlemberg. 

1 1 d 1 ) e distance 

p on with the 
b W 1 d New Ulm, 

y d b dg o Wurtem. 
b I 1 ght I could 

h d the other 
h gh the land, 
dlj as large as 
;es it at Ulm for 
it probably be disappointed. It is not until 
! it receives the Drave and Save, that it be- 
e than ordinary magnitude. 
t, as 1 have already said. It was after nine 
to rain ; we had walked 
; fired, we entered the first 
impossible to get 
a place — the fair had just commenced, and the inn was full to 
the roof! We must needs hunt another, and then another, and 
yet another, with like fate at each. It grew quite dark, the rain 
increased, and we were unacquainted with the city. I grew 
desperate, and at last, when we had stopped at the eighth inn in 
vain, I told the people we must have lodgings, for it was impossible 
we should walk around in the rain all night. Some of the guests 
interfering in our favor, the hostess finally sent a servant with us 
to the first hotel in the city. I told him on the way we were 
Americans, strangers in Ulm, and not accustomed to sleeping in 
the streets. " Well," said he, " I will go before, and recommend 
you to the landlord of the Golden Wheel." I knew not what 
int^o he used, but in half ao hour our weary limbe were atretobed 
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in delightful repose and we thanked Heaven more gratefully than 
evei before, for the blessing of a good bpd 

Ne\t raoining no ran about through the booth-, of the fair, and 
gazed up from all sides at the vast Cathedral The ■ityle is the 
simplest and grandest Gothic , but the tower, w hich, to birmon 
ize with the body of the chuich, should be 520 feet high, was 
left unfinished at the height of aS-i feet I could not enough ad- 
niiit the grandeur of proportion in the great buildmt; It seemed 
bingular that the little race of animals who swarmed around its 
base, should have the power to conceive or e\ecute such a gigaii 
tic woik 

riieie IS an immense fortification now in progress of erection 
behind Ulm It leans on the side of the hill which usps from 
the Danube, and must be neurlj a mile in length Hundreds of 
laborers are atnork, and from the appeal ance of the founda 
tions, many years will b& required to finish it The lofty moun 
tain plain whicb we afterwards passed over, for eight or ten 
miles, divides the wateis of the Danube fiom the Rhine From 
the heights aboie Ulm, we bade adieu to the fdr, misty Alps, till 
we shall see them agiin in Switzerland Late in the afternoon, 
ne came to a lovely green i alley, sunk as it were in the earth 
Around us, on all sidis stutched the bare, lofiy plains , but the 
valley lay below, its steep sides covered with the richest forest 
At the bottom flowed the Fils. Our road led directly down the 
side the glen spread out broader ^ we advanced, and smiling 
villages stood beside the 'stream A short distance before reach- 
ing Esshngen, we i,ame upjn the binks of the Neckar whom 
we hailed as an old acquaintance although much smaller here 
m his mountain home than when he sweeps the walls of 
Heidclbei^ 

Delightful Wuitemberg ' Shall I ever forget thy lovely green 
vales, watered by the classic current of the Neckar or thy lofty 
hills covered with vme^drda and waving forests and crowned 
with heavy ruins ih it It 11 man^ a tale ol Baibaroasa and Duke 
Ulnc and Gorlz with the Iron Hand ' No — were even the Sua- 
bian hills less b-autiful — were the Suabian people less faithful 
and kind and true, still I would love the land for the great spirits 
it has produced ; still would the birth-place of Frederick Schil- 
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ler, of Uhland and Hauif, be sacred. I do not wonder Wurtem- 
berg can boast such glorious poets. Its bvely latidseapes seem 
to have been made expressly for the cradle of genius ; amid no 
other scenes could his infant mind catch a more benign inspira- 
tion. Even the common people are deeply imbued with a poetic 
feeling. We saw it in their friendly greetings and open, express- 
ive countenances ; it is shown in their love for their beautiful 
homes and the rapture and reverence with which they speak of 
their country's bards. No river in the world, equal to the Neckar 
in size, flows for its whole course through more delightful scen- 
ery, or among kinder and happier people. 

After leaving Esslingen, we followed its banks for some time, 
at the fool of an amphitheatre of hills, covered to the very sum- 
mit, as far as the eye could reach, with vineyards. The morning 
was cloudy, and white mist-wreaths hung along the sides. We 
took a road that led over the top of a range, and on arriving at 
the summit, saw all at once the city of Stuttgard, lying beneath 
our feet. It lay in a basin encircled by mountains, with a nar. 
row valley opening to the south-east, and running off between 
the hills to the Neckar. The situation of the city is one of won- 
derful beauty, and even after seeing Salzburg, I could not but 
be charmed with it. 

We descended the mountain and entered it. I inquired imme- 
diately for the monument of Schiller, for there was little else in 
the city I eared to see. We had become tired of running about 
cities, hunting this or that old church or palace, which perhaps 
was nothing when found. Stuttgard has neither galleries, ruins, 
nor splendid buildings, to interest the traveler; but it has Thor. 
waldsen's statue of Schiller, calling up at the same time its shame 
and its glory. For the poet in his youth was obliged to fly from 
this very same city — from home and friends, to escape the perse- 
cution of the government Oil account of the free sentiments ex- 
pressed in his early works. We found the statue, without much 
difliculty. It stands in the Schloss Platz, at the southern end of 
the city, in an unfavorable situation, surrounded by dark old 
buildings. It should rather be placed aloft on a njountain sum- 
mit, in the pure, free air of heaven, braving the storm and the 
tempest. The figure is fourteen feet high and staniis on a pedestal 
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of bronze, with bas reliefs on the four sides. The head, crowned 
witli a laurel wreath, is inclined as if in deep thought, and all the 
earnest soul is seen in the countenance. Thorwaldseii has copied 
80 truly the expression of poetic reverie, that I waited^alf-ex- 
pecting he would raise his head and look around him. 

As wo passed out the eastern gate, the workmen were busy 
near the city, making an embankment for the new railroad to 
Heilbroun, and we were obliged to wade through half a mile of 
mud. Finally the road turned to the left over a mountain, and 
we walked on in the rain, regardless of the touching entreaties 
of an omnibus-driver, who felt a great concern for our health, 
especially as he had two empty seats. There is a peculiarly 
agreeable sensation in walking in a storm, when the winds sweep 
by and the rain-drops rattle through the trees, and the dark 
clouds roll past just above one's head. It gives a dash of sub- 
limity to the most common scene. If the rain did not finally 
soak through the boots, and if one did not lose every romantic 
feeling in wet garments, I would prefer storm to sunshine, for 
visiting some kinds of scenery. You remember, we saw the 
North Coast of Ireland and the Giant's Causeway in stormy 
weather, at the expense of being completely drenched, it is true ; 
but our recollections of that wild day's journey are as vivid as 
any event of our lives — and the name of the Giant's Causeway 
calls up a series of pictures as tergjbly sublime as any we would 
wish to behold. 

The rain ^t last did come down a little too hard for comfort, 
and we were quite willing to take shelter when we reached Lud- 
wigsburg. This is here called a new city, having been laid out 
with broad streets and spacious squares, about a century ago, 
and is now about the size of our five-year old city of Mihvaukie ! 
It is the chief military station of Wurtemberg, and has a splendid 
castle and gardens, belonging to the king. A few miles to the 
eastward is the little village where Schiller was born. It is said 
the house where his parents lived is stili standinir. 

It was not the weather alone, which prevented our making a 
pilgrimage to it, nor was it alone a peculiar fondness for rain 
which induced us to persist in walking in the storm. Our feeble 
pockets, if they could have raised ao audible jingle, would have 
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told another tale. Our sc 

away, in spite of adespera W Um 

with a florin and a half a e^ bo — 

Heidelheyg, a distance of 1 ui^ 

third day, and this was aim oo as 

he rain slacitened a little, 
Were very bad. At Betig tn 

people told us of a much ne g 

through the Zabergau, a re m o- 

ral beauty. At the inn w g g 

a bed, so that we had but 
morning. Our fare that d 
walked steadily on, but ow g m 

A more delightful regio Z be m 

passed through. The field g 

the trees had a luxuriance » 

of the Jed, in Scotland. \\ ithout a smgle hedge or fence, stood 
the long sweep of hillsj covered with waving fields of grain, ex- 
cept where they were steep and rocky, and the vineyard ferracea 
rose one above another. Sometimes a fine old forest grew along 
the summit, like a mane waving back from the curved neck of a 
steed, and white villages lay coiled in the valleys between. A 
line of blue mountains always closed the visia, on looking down 
one of these long valleys ; occasionally a ruined castle with donjon 
tower, was seen on a mountain at the side, making the picture 
complete. As we lay sometimes on the hillside and looked on 
oue of those sweet vales, we were astonished at its Arcadian beau- 
ty. The meadows were as smooth as a mirror, and there seemed 
to be scarcely a grass-blade out of place. The streams wound 
through (" snaked themselves through," is the German expres- 
sion,) with a subdued ripple, aS if they feared to displace a peh- 
ple, and the great ash trees which stood here and Ihere, had lined 
each of their leaves as carefully with silver and turned them as 
gracefully to the wind, as if they were making their toilettes for 
the gala-day of nature. 

That evening brought us into the dominions of Baden, within 
five hours' walk of Heidelberg. At the humblest inn in an hum- 
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ble village, we found a bed which we could barely pay for, leav- 
ing a kreutzer or two for breakfast. Soon after starting the nest 
morning, ihe distant Kaisersfubl suddenly emerged from tlie mist, 
with the high tower on its summit, where nearly iea months be- 
fore, we sat and looked at the summits of the Vosges in France, 
with all thi. excitement one feels on entering a foreign land Now, 
the scenery around that same Kaiserstuhl was nearly as familiar 
s that oi out own homes Enteiing the hilla agiin, we 



knew by the blue mountains of the Odenwald, that we 



eap 



proathmg the Neckir At length we reached the last height 
The town of Neckargemund lay before us on the steep hillside, 
and the mountains on either side were scarred w ith quarnes of 
the rich red sandstone, so much used in building The blocks 
are hewn out high up on the mountain aide, and then sent roll 
mg and sliding doHn to Ihe rner, where they are laden in boats 
and floated down with the current to the distant cities of the 
Rhine 

We were rejoiced on turning around the comer of a mountain,, 
to see on the opposite side of the river, the road winding up 
through liie forests, where last fall our Heidelberg friends accom. 
panied us, as we set out to walk to Frankfort, through the Oden- 
wald. Many causes combined to render it a glad scene to us. 
We were going to meet our comrade again, after a separation of 
months ; we were bringing an eventful journey to its close ; and 
finally, we were weak and worn out from fasting and the labor 
of walking in tlie rain. A little further we saw Kloster Neu- 
hurg, formerly an old convent, and remembered how we used to 
look at it everyday from the windows of our room on the Neckar;' 
but we shouted aloud, when we saw at last the well-knowo 
twidge spanning the river, and the glorious old castle lifting its 
shattered towers from the" side of the mountain above us. I al- 
ways felt a strong attachment to this matchless ruin, and as 1 be- 
held it again, with the warm sunshine falling through each broken 
arch, the wild ivy draping its desolate chambers, it seemed to 
smile on me like the face of a friend, and I confessed I had seen 
many a grander scene, but few that would cling to the memory 
so familiarly. 

While we were in Heidelberg, a student was buried by torch- 
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light. This is done when pardcniar honor is shown to the memu- 
ry of the departed brother. They assembled at dark in the Uni- 
versity Square, each with a blazing pitio torch three feet long, 
and formed into a double line. Between the files walked at short 
distances an officer, who, with his sword, broad lace collar, and the 
black and white plumes in his cap, looked like a cavalier of the 
olden time. Persons with torches walked on each side of the 
hearse, and the band played a lament so deeply mournful, that 
the scene, notwithstanding its singularity, was very sad and 
touching. The thick smoke from the torches filled the air, and 
a lurid, red light was cast over the hushed crowds in the streets 
and streamed into the dark alleys. The Hauptstrasse was iilled 
with two lines of flame, as the procession passed down it ; when 
they reached the extremity of the city, the hearse went on, at- 
tended with torch-bearers, to the Cemetery, some distance further, 
and the students turned back, running and whirling their torches 
in mingled confusion. The music struck up a merry march, and 
in the smoke and red glare, they looked like a company of mad 
demons. The presence of death- awed them to silence for awhile, 
but as soon as it liad left them, they turned relieved to revel again 
and thought no more of the lesson. It gave me a painful feeling 
to see them rushing so wildly and disorderly back. They assem. 
bled again in the square, and tossing their torches up into the air 
cast them blazing into a pile ; while the flame and black smoke 
rose in a column into the air, they sang in solemn chorus, the song 
" Gaudeanivs igitur," with which they close all public assemblies. 
I shall neglect telling how we left Heidelberg, and walked 
along the Bergstrasse again, for the sixth time ; how we passed 
the old Melibochus and through the quiet city of Darmstadt ; how 
we watched the blue summits of the Taunus rising higher and 
higher over the plain, as a new land rises from the sea, and final- 
ly, how we reached at last the old watch-tower and looked down 
on the valley of the Main, clothed in the bloom and verdure of 
summer, with the houses and spires of Frankfort in the middle 
of the well-known panorama. We again took possession of our 
o!d rooms, and having to wait -for a remittance from America, as 
well as a more suitable season for visiting Italy, we sat down to 
a month's rest and study. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FREIBURG AMD THE BLACK FOREST. 

Frankfort, July S9, 1845. — It would be ingratitude towards the 
old city in which 1 have passed so many pleasant and profitable 
hours, to leave it, perhaps forever, without a few words of fare- 
well. How often will the old bridge, with its view up the Main, 
over the houses of Ofaerrad to the far mountains of the Odenwald, 
rise freshly and distinctly in memory, wlien I shall have been 
long absent from them ! How often will I hear in fancy as I now 
do in reality, the heavy tread of passers-by on the rough pave- 
ment below, and the deep bell of the Cathedral, chiming the swift 
hours, with a hollow lone that seems to warn me, rightly to em- 
ploy them ! Even this old room, with its bare walls, little table 
and chairs, which I have thought and studied ia so long, tliat it 
seems difficult to think and study anywhere else, will crowd out 
of memory images of many a loftier scene. May I but preserve 
for the future the hope and trust which have cheered and sus- 
tained me here, through the sorrow of absence and the anxiety of 
uncertain toil ! It is growing towards midnight and I think of 
many a night when I sat here at this hour, answering the spirit- 
greeting which friends sent me at sunset over the sea. All this 
has now an end. I must begin a new wandering, and perhaps in 
ten days more I shall have a better place for thought, among the 
mountain-chambers of the everlasting Alps. 1 look forward to 
the journey with romantic, enthusiastic anticipation, for afar in 
the silvery distance, stand the Coliseum and St. Peter's, Vesuvius 
and the lovely Naples. Farewell, friends who have so long given 

Aug. 9. — The airy, basket-work tower of the Freiburg Minster 
rises before me over the black roofs of the houses, and behind 
stand the gloomy, pine-covered mountains of the Black Forest. 
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Of our walk to Heidelberg over the oft-troddeii Bergslrasse, I 
shall say nothing, nor how we climbed the Kaiserstuhl again, 
and danced around on the top of the tower for one hour, amid 
cloud and mist, while there was sunshine helow in the valley of 
the Neckar. 1 left Heidelhei^ yesterday morning in the stehvja- 
gen for Carlsruhe. The engine whistled, the train started, and 
although I kept my eyes steadily fixed on the spire of the Haupt- 
kirehe, three minutes hid it, and all the rest of the city from sight- 
Carlsruhe, the capital of Baden, which we reached in an hour 
and a half, is unanimously pronounced by travelers to be a most 



e 1 had through one of the 
a not undeserved. Even its 



1 Strasboui^, to 
n y h ne in Penn- 



dull and tiresome city. From a g 
gates, I should think its reputation ws 
name, in Gorman, signifies a place ! 

1 stopped at Kork, on the branch 
meet a German- American about to 
sylvania, where he had lived for som 
ing to the direction he had sent me t F a 
. there ; however, an old man, finding hi d H 

had directed him to go with me to Hesselhu g 

five miles off, where he would meet me. S w fi 

ately over the plain, and reached the village 

At the little inn, were several of the farm rs g 

hood, who seemed to consider it as somethin 

a real, live, native-born American. They o m h 

questions about the slate of our country, in> m 

The hostess brought me a supper of fried eg vn 

they gathered around the table and began a 
dialect of the country, whicli is difiieult to 
them the best information I could about our od 
different kinds of produce raised, and the p 
one honest old man cried out, on my saying 
farm, " Ah ! little brother, give me your hand !" which he shook 
most heartily. 1 told them also something about our government, 
and the militia system, so different from the conscription of Europe, 
when a farmer becoming quite warm in our favor, said to the 
others with an air of the greatest decision r " One American is 
better than twenty Germans!" What particularly amused me, 
was, that although I spoke German with them, they seemed to 
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think I did not understand what they said among one another, 
and therefore commented very freely over my appearance. I 
suppose they had the idea that we were a rude, savage race, for I 
overheard one say : " One sees, nevertheless, that he has heen 
educated !" Their honest, unsophisticated -mode of expression 
was very interesting to me, and we tallied together till a late 

My friend arrived at three o'clock the next morning, and afler 
two or three hours' talk about liome, and the friends whom he 
expected to see so much sooner than I, a young farmer drove me 
in his wagon to OtTenhurg, a small city at the fool of the Black 
Forest, where 1 took the earsfor Freiburg. The scenery between 
the two places is grand. The broad mountains of the Black For. 
est rear their fronts on the east, and the blue lines of the French 
Vosges meet the clouds on the west. The night before, in walk- 
ing over the plain, I saw distinctly the whole of the Strasbourg 
Minster, whose spire is the highest in Europe, being four hun- 
dred and ninety feet, or hut twenty-five feet lower than the Py- 
ramid of Cheops. 

I visited the Minster of Freiburg yesterday morning. It is a 
grand, gloomy old pile, dating from the eleventh century — one of 
the few Gothic churches in Germany that have ever been com- 
pleted. The lower of beautiful fretwork, rises to the height of 
three hundred and ninety-five feet, and the body of the church 
including the choir, is of the same length. The interior is solemn 
and majestic. Windows stained in colors that burn, let in a "dim, 
religious light" which accords verj- well with the dark old piflara 
and antique shrines. In Iwo of the chapels there are some fine 
altar-pieces by Holbein and one of his scholars ; and a very 
iarge crucifix of silver and ebony, which is kept with great care, 
is said to have been carried with the Crusaders to the Holy Land. 
This morning was the great market-day, and the peasantry of the 
Black Forest came down from the mountains to dispose of their 
produce. The square around the Minster was filled with ihem, 
and the singular costume of the women gave the scene quite a 
strange appearance. Many of them wore bright red head-dresses- 
and shawls, others had high-crowned hats of yellow oil-cloth ; the 
young girls wore their hair in long plaits, reaching nearly to theii 
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feet. They brought grain, butter and cheese and a great deal of 
fine fruit to sell — I bought some of the wild, aromatic plums of 
the country, at the rate of thirty for a cent. 

The railroad has only been open to Freiburg within a few days, 
and is consequently an object of great curiosity to the peasants, 
many of- whom never saw the like before. They throng around 
the station at the departure of the train and watch with great inte- 
rest the operations of getting up the steam and starting. One of 
the scenes that grated most harshly on my feelings, was seeing 
yesterday a company of women employed on the unfinished part , 
of the road. They were digging and shoveling away in the rain, 
nearly u^ to their knees in mud and clay ! 

I called at the Institute for the Blind, under the direction of Mr. 
Miiller. He showed me some beautiful basket and woven work 
by his pupils ; the accuracy and skill with which everything was 
made astonished me. They read with amazing facility from the 
raised type, and by means of frames are taught to write with 
ease and distinctness. In music, that great solace of the blind, 
they most excelled. They sang with an expression so true and 
touching, that it was a delight to listen. The system of instruc- 
tion adopted appears to be most excellent, and gives to the blind 
nearly every advantage which their more fortunate brethreu 
enjoy. 

I am indebted to Mr. Mailer, to whom I was introduced by an 
acquaintance with his friend, Di Rivinu*!, of West Chester, Pa., 
for many kind attentions. He wi nt with us this afternoon to the 
J&gerhaus, on a mountain near, where we had a very fine view 
of the city and its grpat bUck Mmster with the plain of the 
Briesgau, broken only by the Kaiser'.tuhl, a long mountain near 
the Rhine, whose golden stream glittered in the distance. On 
climbing the Schlossberg, m eminence near the city, we met the 
Grand Duchess Slephanie, a natural daughter of Napoleon, as 1 
have heard, and now generally believed to be the mother of Cas- 
par Hauser. Through a work lately published, which has since 
been suppressed, the whole history has come to light. Caspar 
Hauser was the lineal descendant of the house of Baden, and heir 
to the throne. The guilt of his imprisonment and murder rests, 
therefore, upon the present reigning family. 
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A chapel on the Scbonberg, f lie mountain opposite, was pointed 
out as the spot where Louis XV., if I mistake not, usually stood 
while his army besieged Freiburg. A German officer having 
sent a ball to this chapel which struck the wall just above the 
king's head, the latter sent word that if they did not cease firing 
he would point his cannons at the itfinster. The citizens tliought 
it best to spare the monarch and save the cathedral. 

We attended a meeting of the Walhalla, or society of the stu- 
dents who visit the Freiburg University, They pleased me better 
than the enthusiastic hut somewhat unrestrained Burschenschaft 
of Heidelberg. Here, they have abolished duelling ; the greatest 
friendship prevails among the students, and they have not that 
contempt for every thing phiHster, or unconnected with their 
studies, which prevails in other universities. Many respectable 
citizens attend their meetings; lo-night there was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies at Carlsruhe present, who delivered two 
speeches, in which every third word was " freedom !" An ad- 
dress was delivered also by a merchant of the city, in which he 
made a play upon the word spear, which signifies also in a cant 
sense, citizen, and seemed to indicate that both would do their 
work in the good cause. He" was loudly applauded. Their song 
of uoion was by Charles Follen, and the students were much 
pleased when I told them how he was honored and esteemed in 
America. 

After two days, delightfully spent, we shouldered our knap, 
sacks and left Freiburg. The beautiful valley, at the mouth of 
which the city lies, runs like an avenue for seven miles directly 
into the mountains, and presents in its loveliness such a contrast 
to the horrid delile which follows, that it almost deserves the 
name which has been given to a litde inn at its head — the "Kim', 
dom of Heaven." The mountains of the Black Forest enclose 
it on each side like walls, covered lo the sumnlit with luxuriant 
woods, and in some places with those forests of gloomy pine which 
give this region its name. After traversing its whole length, just 
before plunging into the mountain -depths, the traveler rarely 
meets with a finer picture than that which, on looking back, he 
sees framed between the hills at the other end. Freiburg Itioks 
around tho foot of one of the heights, with the spire of her cathe- 
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dral peeping above the top, while the French Vosgcs grew dim in 
the far perspective. 

The road now enters a wild, narrow valley, which grows 
smaller as we proceed. From Himmelreich, a large rude inn by 
the side of the green meadows, we enter the Hollenthal — ^that is, 
from the " Kingdom of Heaven" to the •' Valley of Hell !" The 
latter place better deserves its appellation than the former. The 
road winds between precipices of black rock, above which the 
thick foliage shuts out the brightness of day and gives a sombre 
hue to the scene. A torrent foams down the chasm, and in one 
place two mighty pillars interpose to prevent all passage. The 
stream, however, has worn its way through, and the road is hewn 
in the rock by its side. This cleft is the only entrance to a val- 
ley three or four miles long, which lies in the very heart of the 
mountains. It is inhabited by a few woodmen and their families, 
and but for the road which passes through, would be as perfect a 
solitude as the Happy Valley of Rasselas. At the farther end, 
a winding road called " The Ascent," leads up the steep moun- 
tain to an elevated region of country, thinly settled and covered 
with herds of cattle. The cherries which, in the Rhiue-plain be- 
low, had long gone, were just ripe liere. The people spoke a 
most barbarous dialect , they w ere social and friendly, for every- 
body greeted us, and sometimes, as n e sat on a bank by the road- 
side, those who passed by would say " Rest thee !" or " Thrice 

Passing by the Titi Lake, a small body of water which was 
spread out among the hills like a sheet of ink, so deep was ils 
Stygian hue, we commenced ascending a mountain. The high- 
est peak of the Scbwarzwald, the Feldberg, rose not far off", and 
on arriving at the lop of this mouatiin, we saw that a half hour's 
Wiilk would brin" us to its summit Ihis was too great a temp- 
tation for my lo f 1 nb ng 1 ights , so with a look at the de- 
scending sun to 1 ul h w uch time we could spare, we set 
out. There wa p 1 b e pressed directly up the steep 

side, through bu 1 d 1 g a-s and in a shoit time reached 

the top, breathl ss t m h \eition in the -thin atmosphere. 
The pine wood h ! ov ti the north and east, which 

is said to be ma fi n a h mountain is about five thousand 
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feet high. The wild, black peaks of the Black Forest were 
spread below us, and the sun sank through golden mist towards 
the Alsatian hills. Afar to the south, through cloud and storm 
we could just trace the white outline of the Swiss Alps. The 
wind swept through the pines around, and bent the long yellow 
grass among which wc sat, with a strange, mournful sound, well 
suiting the gloomy and mysterious region. It soon grew cold, 
(he golden clouds settled down towards us, and we made haste to 
descend to ihe village of Lenzkirch before dark. 

Next morning we set out early, without wslting to see the trial 
of archery which was to take place among .he mountain youths. 
Their booths and targets, gay with banners, stood on a green 
meadow beside the town. We walked through the Black Forest 
the whole forenoon. It might be owing to the many wild stories 
whose scenes are laid among these hills, but with me there was 
a peculiar feeling of solemnity pervading the whole region. The 
great pine woods are of the very darkest hue of green, and down 
their hoary, moss-floored aisles, daylight seems never to have 
shone. The air was pure and clear, and the sunshine bright, 
but it impai'Ied no gaiety to the scenery ; except the little mea- 
dows of living emerald which lay occasionally in the lap of a 
dtU the landscipe wore a solemn and aerious. air In a storm, 
it m 1st be sublime 

About noon, from the top of the last range of hills we had a 
glorif IS view The Ime of the distant Alp^ could be faintly 
traced high in the clouds and all the heights between Hero 
pla Iv visible from the Lake of Constance to the miit> Jura 
which flanked the Vosgc; of the west F om our 1 ft) station 
we overlooked half & itzerknd and had the air btcn a little 
dearer we could have seen Mont Blai c and the mountiins of 
bavoy. I could not help envying the feelings of the Swiss, who, 
after long absence from their native land, first see the Alps from 
this road. If to the emotions with which I then looked on them 
were added the passionate love of home and country which a 
long absence creates, such excess of rapture would be almost too 
great to be borne. 

In the afternoon wo crossed the border, and took leave of Ger 
many with regret, after near a year's residence within 
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bounds. Still it was pleasant to know we were io a republic 
once more : the first step we took made us aware of the change. 
There was no policeman to call for our passports or search our 
baggage. It was just dark when we reached the hill overlook- 
ing the Rhine, on whose steep banks is perched the antique town 
of SchafThausen. It is still walled in, with towers at regular in- 
tervals ; the streets are wide and spacious, and the houses ren- 
dered extremely picturesque by the quaint projecting windows. 
The buildings are nearly all old, as we learned by the datea 
above the doors. At the inn, I met with one of the free troopers 
who marched against Luzerne. He was full of spirit, and ready 
lo undertake another such journey. Indeed it is the universal 
opinion that the present condition of things cannot last much 

We took a walk before breakfast to the Falls of the Rhine, 
abSut a mile and a half from Schaffhausen. I confess I was 
somewhat disappointed in them, after the giowiog descriptions of 
travelers. The river at this place is little more than thirty 
yards wide, and the body of water, although issuing from the 
Lake of Constance, is not remarkably strong. For some distance 
above, the fall of the water is very rapid, and as it finally reaches 
the spot where, narrowed between rocks, it makes the grand 
plunge, it has acquired a great velocity. Three rocks stand in 
the middle of the current which thunders against and around 
their bases, but n h k h m down. These and the rocks 
in the bed of the b k he force of the fall, so that it de- 

scends to the bot bo fill eet below, not in one sheet, but 

shivered into a d p f snowy foam. The precipitous 

shores, and the stle which is perched upon the 

steep just over h pra add much to its beauty, taken 

as a picture. A p he picturesque, the whole scene 

is perfect. I sh d T ton Falls, in New York, must 

excel these io w d g ff ct ; but there is such a scarcity 

ofwaterfallsin h d h h Germans go into raptures about 

them, and will h d y b hat Niagara itself possesses more 

sublimity. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PEOPLE a:jii places in eastern switzeeland. 

We left Schaffhausen for Zurich, in mist and rain, and 
walked ibr some time along the north bank of the Rhine, We 
could have enjoyed the scenery much better, had it not been for 
the rain, which not only hid the mountains from sight, but kept 
us constantly lialf soaked. We crossed the rapid Rhine at Egli- 
sau, a curious antique village, and then continued our way 
through the forests of Canion Zurich, to Bttlach, with its graves 
of lindens — " those tall and stately trees, with velvet down upon 
their shining leaves, and rustic benches placed beneath their over, 
hanging eaves. " 

When we left the litlle village where the rain obliged us to 
stop for the night, it was clear and delightful, The farmers were 
out, busy at work, their bng stiaight scythes gl an cmg through 
the wet grass while the thick pinps sparkled with thousands of 
dewy diamonds The country was so beautiful and cheerful, 
that we half folt like being in America The farm houses were 
scattered over the country in real American style ind the glori- 
ous valley of the Limmit, bordered on the west by a range of 
woody hills, reminded me of some scenes in my native Penn 
sylvania The houses n ere neatlj and tastefully built, with lit 
tie gardens around them — and the countenances of the people 
spoke of intelligence and independence. There was the same air 
of peace and prosperity which delighted us in the valleys of Upper 
Austria, with a look oi freedom which those had not. The faces 
of a people are the best index to their condition. I could read on 
their brows a lofty self-respect, a consciousness of the liberties 
they enjoy, which the Germans of the laboring class never show: 
It could not be imagination, for the recent occurrences in Swit- 
zerland, with the many statements I heard in Giermany, had pre- 
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judiced me somewhat against the land; and these marks of pros- 
perity and freedom were as surprising as they were delightful. 

As we approached Zurich, the noise of employment from mills, 
furnaces and factories, came lo us like familiar sounds, remind- 
ing us of the bustle of our home cities. The situation of the city 
is lovely. It lies at the head of the lake, and on hoth aides of the 
little river Limmat, whose clear green waters carry the collected 
meltings of the Alps to the Rhine. Around the lake rise lofty 
green hills, which, sloping gently hack, bear on their sides hun- 
dreds of pleasant country-houses and farms, and the snowy Al- 
pine range extends along the southern sky. The Limmat is 
spanned by a number of bridges, and its swift waters turn many 
mills which are built above them. From these bridges one can 
look out over the blue lake and down the thronged streets of the 
city on each side, whose bright, cheerful houses remind him of 
Italy. 

Zurich can boast of finer promenades than any other city in 
Switzerland, The old battlements are planted with trees and 
transformed into pleasant walks, which being elevated above the 
city, command views of its beautiful environs. A favorite place 
,if resort is the Lindcnhof, an elevated court-yard, shaded by im- 
mense trees. The fountains of water under them are always 
surrounded by washerwomen, and in the morning groups of merry 
school children may be seen tumbling over the grass. The 
teachers take them there in a body for exercise and recreation. 
The Swiss children are beautiful, bright-eyed creatures ; there 
is scarcely one who does not exhibit the dawning of an active, 
energetic spirit. It may be partly attributed to tlic fresh, healthy, 
climate of Switzerland, but I am partial enough to republics to 
believe that the influence of the Government under which they 
live, has also its share in producing the effect. 

There is a handsome promenade on an elevated bastion which 
overlooks the city and lakes. While enjoying the cool morning 
breeze and listening to the stir of the streets below us, we were 
also made aware of the social and friendly politeness of the peo. 
pie. Those who passed by, on their walk around the rampart, 
greeted us, almost with the familiarity of an acquaintance. Sim- 
jple as was the act, we felt grateful, for it had at least the sseni 
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sag of a friendly interest and a sympatliy with the ionelinesa 
which the stranger sometimes feels. A school-teacher leading 
her troop of merry children on their morning walk around the 
bastion, nodded to us pleasantly and forthwith the whole company 
of chubby- cheeked rogues, looking up at us with a pleasant arch- 
ness, lisped a " guten morgen" that made the hearts glad within 
us. I know of nothing that has given me a more eweet and lea- 
der delight than the greeting of a little child, who, leaving his 
noisy playmates, ran acrass the street to me, and taking my hand, 
which he could barely clasp in both his soft little ones, looked up 
in my face with an expression so winning and affectionate, that I 
loved him at once. The happy, honest farmers, too, spoke to us 
cheerfully everywhere. We learned a lesson from all this — we 
felt that not a word of kindness is ever wasted, that a simple 
friendly glance may cheer the spirit and warm the lonely heart, 
and that the slightest deed, prompted by generous sympathy, be- 
comes a living joy in the memory of the receiver, which blesses 
unceasingly him who bestowed it. 

We left Zurich the same afternoon, to walk to Stafa, where we 
were told the poet Freiligrath resided. The road led along the 
bank of the lake, whose shores sloped gently up from the water, 
covered with gardens and farm-houses, which, with the bolder 
mountains that rose behind them, made a combination of the lovely 
and grand, on which the eye rested with rapture and delight. 
The sweetest cottages were embowered among the orchards, and 
the whole country bloomed like a garden. The waters of the 
lake are of a pale, transparent green, and so clear that we could 
see its bottom of white pebbles, for some distance. Here and 
there floated a quiet boat on its surface. The opposite hills were 
covered with a soft blue haze, and white villages sat along the 
shore, " like swans among the reeds." Behind, we saw the 
woody range of the Brunig Alp. The people bade us a pleasan 
good evening ; there was a universal air of cheerfulness and con 
tent on their countenances. 

Towards evening, the clouds which hung in the soiith the whole 
day, dispersed a little and we could see the Dodiberg and the 
Alps of Glarus. As sunset drew on, the broad summits of snow 
and the clouds which were rolled around them, assumed a soft 
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rosy hue, which increased in brilliancy as the light of day faded. 
The rough, icy crags and snowy sleeps were fused in the warm 
light and half blended with the bright clouds. This blaze, as it 
were, of the mountains at sunset, is called the Alp-ghw, and ex- 
ceeds all one's highest conceptions of Alpine grandeur. We 
watched the fading glory till it quite died away, and the summits 
wore a livid, ashy hue, like the mountains of a world wherein 
there was no life. In a few minutes more the dusk of twilight 
spread over the scene, the boatmen glided home over the still lake 
and the herdsmen drove their cattle back from pasture on the 
slopes and meadows. 

On inquiring for Freiligrath at Stafa, we found he had removed 
to Rappersehwyl, some distance further. As it was already late, 
we waited for the steamboat which leaves Zurich every evening. 
It came along about eight o'clock, and a little boat carried us out 
through rain and darkness to meet it, as it came like a fiery-eyed 
monster over the water. We stepped on board the " Republican," 
and in half an hour were brouglit to the wharf at Rappersehwyl. 

There are two small islands in the lake, one of which, with a 
iittle chapel rising from atiiong its green trees, is Ufnau, the 
grave of Ulrich von Hutten, one of the fathers of the German 
Reformation. His fiery poems have been the source from which 
many a German bard has derived his inspiration, and Freiligrath 
who now lives in sight of his tomb, has published an indignant 
poem, because an inn with gaming tables has been established in 
thi ruins of the castle near Creuznach, where Hulten found 
rsi'uge from his eneitiies with Franz von Sickingen, brother-in-law 
a*" " Goetz with the Iron Hand." The monks of Einsiedeln, to 
whom Ufnau belongs, have carefully obliterated all traces of hb 
giave, so that the exact spot is not known, in order that even a 
tombstone might be denied him who once strove to overturn their 
order. It matters little to that bold spirit whose motto was: 
" The die is cast — I have dared it!" — the whole island is his 
monument, if he need one. 

I spent the whole of the morning with Freiligrath, the poet, 
who was lately banished from Germany on account of the liberal 
principles his last volume contains. He lives in a pleasant coun- 
ttv-house on the Meyerberg, an eminence near Rapperschwv^ 
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overlooking a glorious prospect On leaving Frankfort R S 
Willis gave me a letter to him and I wa, f,lad to meet with a 
man personally whom I admired sc much through his writings, 
and whose boldness in speal ing out against the tyranny whioh 
his country suffere, forms sach a noble t-ontrast to ihe caulious 
slowness of his countrymen He receiied me kindly and con 
versed much upon American lileraluie He is a warm adipirer 
of Bryant and Longfellow and has translated many of their 
poems into German. He sdid he had received a warm invilation 
from a colony of Germans m Wisconsin to join them and enjoy 
that freedom which his natiie land denies but that his circum 
stances would not allow it at present He la perhaps thirty five 
years of age. His brow is hi^^h and noble and hi& eyes which 
are large and of a cleargiay beam with serious saddened thought 
His long chesnut hair, uniting with a handsome beaid and mous- 
tache, gives a lion-like dignity to his energetic countenance 
His talented wife, Ida Freiligrath who shares his literan labors, 
and an amiable sister, are with him in exile, and he 13 happier m 
their faithfulness than when he enjoyed the favors of a corrupt 
king. 

We crossed the long bridge from Rapperschwyl, and took the 
road over the mountain opposite, ascending for nearly two hours 
along the side, with glorious views of the Lake of Zurich and 
the mountains which enclose it. The upper and lower ends of 
the lake were completely hid by the storms, which, to our regret, 
veiled the Alps, but the part below lay spread out dim and grand, 
like a vast picture. It rained almost constantly, and we were 
obliged occasionally to take shelter in the pine forests, whenever 
a heavier cloud passed over. The road was lined with beggars, 
who dropped on their kneea in the rain before us, or placed bars 
across the way, and then took them down again, for which they 
demanded money. 

At length we reached the top of the pass. Many pilgrims to 
Einsiedeln had stopped at a little inn there, some of whom 
came a long distance to pay their vows, especially as the next day 
was the Ascension day of the Vii^in, whose image there is noted 
for performing many miracles. Passing on, we crossed a wild 
torrent by an arch called the " Devil's Bridge." The lofty, el«- 
11* 
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valed plains were covered with scanty patches of grain and pota- 
toes, and the boys tended their goals on the grassy slopes, some- 
times trilling or yodUng an Alpine melody. An hour's walk 
brought us to Einsiedeln, a small town, whose only attraction is 
the ALibey — after Loretfo, in Italy, the most celebrated resort for 
pilgrims in Europe, 

We entered immediately into the great church. The gorgeous 
vaulted roof and !ong aisles were dim with the early evening; 
hundreds of worshippers sat around the sides, or kneeled in 
groups on the broad iilone pavements, chanting over Iheir Pater- 
nosters and Ave Marias in a shrill, monotonous tone, while the 
holy image near the entrance was surrounded by persolis, many 
of whom came in the hope of being healed of some disorder under 
which they suffered. I could not distinctly make out the image, 
for it was placed back within the grating, and a strong crimson 
lamp behind it was made to throw the light around, in the form 
of a glory. Many of the pilgrims came a long distance. I saw 
some in the costume of the Black Forest, and others who appeared 
to be natives of the Italian Cantons ; and a group of young wo- 
men wearing conical fur caps, from the forests of Bregenz, on 
the Lake of Constance. 

1 was astonished at the splendor of this church, situated in a 
lonely and unproductive Alpine valley. The lofty arches of the 
ceiling, which are covered with superb fresco paintings, rest on 
enormous pillars of granite, and every image and shrine is richly 
ornamented with gold. Some^of the chapels were filled with the 
remains of martyrs, and these were always surrounded with 
throngs of believers. The choir was closed bj t 11 
a single lamp, which swung from the roof, hi d 
through the darkress, that though much more 1 m ts 

than the body of the church, it was less gra d d p ss 
The frescoes which cover the ceiling, are s d t b 1 Ji st 
paintings of the kind in Switzerland. 

In the morning our starting was delayed by 1 J 

took advantage of it to hear mass in the Abb y d j h 
heavenly music. The latter was of the lofti t k d h 
one voice among the singers I shall not soon forget. It w as like 
the warble of a bird who sings out of very wantonness. On and 
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on it sounded, making its clear, radiant sweetness iieard almve 
the chant of the choir and the thunderof the orchestra. Such a 
rich, varied and unliringstrain of meiody Ihave rarely listened to. 
When tiie service ceased, wc took a small road leading to 
Sohwytz. We had now fairly entered the Alpine region, and 
our first task vas to cross a n ountain. This having been done, 
we kept alon^ the back of the ridge which bounds the lake of 
Zug 01 l\e &i utl term nating n the well known Rossberg. The 
scenery becan e w der v ih every step. The luxuriant fields of 
herbage o 1 e ou ta ns ere spotted with the picturesque clia~ 
lets of the hunters a d Alp herds ; cattle and goats were brows- 
ing along tl dec t es the r bells tinkling most musically, and 
the little s reams fel n foar down the steeps. We here began 
to real ze our ant c p t ons of Swiss scenery. Just on the other 
side of the ra „e along h cl ve traveled, lay the little lake of 
Egeri and valley of Morgarten where Tell and his followers 
overcan e the arn y of tl e Gernan Emperor ; near the lake of 
Lowertz ve found a cl apel by 'he roadside, built on the spot 
where the house of Werner Stduffaeher, one of the "three men 
of GrOtl for erly stood It bears a poetical inscription in old 
Germa and a ru ie pa nt ng of (he Battle of Morgarten. 
.* As we vo d aro nd li e lak of Lowertz, we saw the valley 
lying bet veen 1 e Rossberg a d llje Righi, which latter mountain 
stood full n ew To our eg et, and that of all other travelers, 
the clouds hung low upon it, as they had done for a week at least, 
and there was no prospect of a change. The Rossberq, from 
which we descended, is about four thousand feet in height ; a 
dark brown stripe from its very summit to the valley below, shows 
the track of the avalanche which, in 1806, overwhelmed Goldau, 
and laid waste the beautiful vale of Lowertz. We could trace 
the masses of rock and earth as far as the foot of the Righi. 
Four hundred and fifty persons perished by this catastrophe, 
which was so sudden thai in five minutes the whole lovely valley 
was transformed into a desolate wilderness. The shock was so 
great that the lake of Lowertz overflowed its banks, and part of 
the village of Steinen at the upper end was destroyed by the 

An hour's walk through a blooming Alpine vale brought us to 
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the little town of Schwytz, the capital of the Canton. It standa 
at the foot of a rock- mo on tain, in shape not unlike Gibraltar, but 
double its height. The bare and rugged summits seem to hang 
directly over the town, but the people dwell below without fear, 
although the warning ruins of Goldau are full in sight. A nar- 
row blue line at the end of the valley which streiches westward, 
marks the lake of the Four Cantons. Down this valley we hur- 
ried, that we might not miss the boat which plies daily, from Lu 
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and come forth when the liberties of Switzerland are in danger. 
She stands at present greatly in need of a new triad to restore the 
ancient harmony. 

We passed this glorious scene, almost the only green spot oa 
the bleak mountain-side, and swept around the base of the Axen- 
(lerg, at whose foot, in a rocky cave, stands the chapel of William 
Tell. This is built on the spot where he leaped from Gessler's 
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and walked on to Altorf, a distance of half a league. Here, id 
the market-place, is a tower said to be built on the spot where 
the linden tree stood, under which the child of Tell was placed, 
while, about a hundred yards distant, is a fountain with Tell's 
statue, on tlie spot from whence he shot the apple- If these 
localities are correct, be must indeed have been master of the 
CTOS8-how. The tower is covered with rude paintings of the 
principal events in the history of Swiss liberty. I viewed these 
scenes with double interest from having read SchiHer's " Wilhelm 
Tell," one of the most splendid tragedies ever written. The 
beautiful reply of bis boy, when he described to him the condition 
of the "land where there are no mountains," was sounding in 
my ears during the whole day's journey : 



The little village of Burglen, whose spire we saw abo 
forest, in a glen near by, was the birli-place of T a 
place where his dwelling stood, is now marked by a m h p 
In the Schacben, a noisy mountain, stream that cm n 

join the Reuss, he was drowned, when an old man, n att p u 
to rescue a child who had fallen in — a death worthy h h 
We bestowed a blessing on bis memory in passing, and then fol 
lowed the banks of the rapid Reuss. Twilight was gathering in 
the deep Alpine glen,, and the mountains on each side, halfseen 
through the mist, looked like vast, awful phantoms. Soon thev 
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darkened to black, indistinct masses ; all was silent except the 
deepened roar of the falling floods ; dark clouds brooded above 
us like the outspread wings of night, and we were glad, when the 
little village of Amstegg was reached, and the parlor of the ion 
opened to us a more cheerful, if not & 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PASSAGE OF THE ST. GOTHARD AMD DESCENT INTO ITALY. 

Leavins Amstegg, I passed the whole day among snowy, sky- 
piercing Alps, torrents, chasms and clouds! The clouds ap. 
peared to be breaking up as we set out, and the white top of the 
Reussberg was now and then visible in the sky. Just above the 
village are the remains of Zwing Urj, the castle begun by the 
tyrant Gessler, for the complete subjugation of the canton. Fol- 
lowing the Reuss up through a narrow valley, we passed the 
Bristenstock, which lifts its jagged crags nine thousand feet in 
the air, while on the other side stand the snowy summits which 
lean towards the Rhone Glacier and St. Golhard. From the 
deep glen where the Reuss foamed down towards the Lake of the 
Forest Cantons, the mountains rose with a majestic sweep so 
far into the sky that the brain grew almost dizzy in following 
their outlines. Woods, chalets and slopes of herbage covered 
their bases, where the mountain cattle and goats were browsing, 
while the herd-boys "sang their native melodies or woke the ring- 
ing echoes with the loud, sweet sounds of their wboden horns ; 
higher up, the sides were broken inlo erags and covered with 
stunted pines ; then succeeded a belt of bare rock with a little 
snow lying in the crevices, and the summits of dazzling white 
looked out from the clouds nearly three-fourths the height of the 
zenith. Sometimes when the vale was filled with clouds, it was 
startling to see them parting aroucd a solitary summit, apparent- 
ly isolated in the air at an unmense height, for the mountain to 
which it belonged was hidden to the very base ! 

The road passed from one side of the valley to the other, cross- 
ing the Reuss on bridges sometimes ninety feet high. After three 
or four hours walking, we reached a frightful pass called the 
Schollenen. So narrow is the defile that before reaching it, the 
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road seemed lo enter directly intj the mounlain. Precipices a 
thousand feet high tower aboie ^nd the stream roars and boils in 
the black depth below. The road b a i onder of art; it winds 
around the edge of horrible cl as s or is carried on lofty arch^ 
across, with sometimes a hold appaiently so frail that oae invo- 
luntarily shudders. At a place called the Devil's Bridge, the 
Reuss leaps about seventy feet in three or four cascades, sending 
up continually a cloud of spray, while a wind created by the fall, 
blows and whirls around, with a force that nearly lifts one from 
his feet. Wordsworth has described the scene in the follow, 
ing lines ; 

" Plange with the Reus? embroivned by terror's breath, 
Where danger rcwfs the narrow walks of Death ; 
By floods that, thundering from Iheir diiij height, 
Swell mora gigantic on the steadfast sigi.t, 
Black, drizzling crags, that, beaten hy the din, 
Vibrate, as if a voice complained within, 
Loose hanging rocks, the Day's blessed eye that hide, 
And crosses reared to Death on every side!" 

Beyond the Devil's Bridge, the mountains which nearly touch- 
ed before, interlock into each other, and a tunnel three hundred 
and seveoty.five feet long leads through the rock into the vale 
of Urseren, surrounded by the Upper Alps. The little town o' 
Andermatt lies in the middle of this valley, which with the peak 
around is covered with short, yellowish- brown grass. We mt 
near Amstegg a little Italian boy walkiog home, from Germany, 
quite alone and without money, for we saw him give his last 
kreutzer to a blind beggar along the road. We therefore took 
him with us, as he was afraid fo cross the St. Gothard alone. 

After refreshing ourselves at Andermatt, we started, five in 
number, including a German student, for the St. Gothard. Behind 
the village of Hospiz, which stands at the bottom of the valley 
leading to Realp and the Furca pass, the way commences, wind, 
ing backwards and forwards, higher and higher, through a valley 
covered with rocks, with the mighty summits of the Alps around, 
untenanted save by the chamois and mountain eagle. Not a tree 
was to be seen. The sides of the mountains were covered with 
Iflose rocks waiting fp- the ne\t torrent to wash them down, and 
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After three hours' walk we reached the two clear and silent 
lakes which send their waters to the Adriatic and the North Sea. 
Here, as we looked down the Italian side, the sky became clear; 
we saw the top of St. Gothard many thousand feet above, and 
stretching to the south, the summits of the mountains which guard 
the vales of the Ticino and the Adda. The former monastery 
has been turned into an inn; there is, however, a kind of church 
attached, attended by a single monk. It was so eoid that although 
late, we determined to descend to the first village. The Italian 
side is very steep, and the road, called the Via Trimola, is like 
a thread dropped down and constantly doubling back upon ilself. 
The deep chasms were filled with snow, although exposed to tlie 
full force of the sun, and for a long distance there was scarcely 

We thought as we went down, that every step was bringing 
us nearer to a sunnier land — that the glories of Italy, which had 
so long lain in the airy background of the future, would soon 
spread themselves before us in their real or imagined beauty. 
Reaching at dusk the last height above the al of h T o, we 
saw the little village of Airolo with its mus 1 na I " in a 
hollow of the mountains. A few minutes f leap n 1 d n^j and 
rolllag, took us down the grassy declivity, and w f I e had 
descended from the top in an hour and a h If al h u h I e dis- 
tance by the road is nine miles I I need ay h w lad we 
were to relieve our trembling knees and exhausted limbs. 

I have endeavored several times to give some idea of the sub. 
limity of the Alps, but words seem almost powerless to measure 
these mighty mountains. No effort of the imagination could pos- 
sibly equal their real grandeur. I wish also to describe the feel. 
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ings inspired by being among tliera, — feelings which can best oo 
expressed through the warmer medium of poetry. 

StKG OF THE ALP. 



I ait alofV on my thunder throne, 

And my voice of dread the nations own 

As I speak in atorm below I 
Tie valleys quake with a breathless fear, 
Wieu I hurl iu wrath my icy spear 

And shake my looks of snow ! 
When the avalanche forth like a tiger leaps, 

How the vassal-mountains quiver ! 
And the storm tliat sweeps through the airy deepa 

Mnkes the hoary pine-wood shiver I 
Above tliem all, in a brighter air, 
I lift mj forehead proud and bare, 
And lie lengthened sweep of my forest-robe 
Trails down to the low and captured globe, 
Till its borders touch the dark green wave 
In whose eoundless depths my feet 1 lave. 
The winds, unprisoncd, around me blow, 
And terrible tempests whirl tlie snow ; 
Rocks from their caverned beds are torn, 
And the blasted forest to heaven ia borne ; 
High through the din of the stormy band, 
Uko misty giants the mountains stand, 
And their thunder-revel o'er-sounds the woe, 
That cries from the desolat* vales below ! 
I part the clouds with my lifted crown, 
Till the son-ray slants iHi the glaoiera down, 
And trembling men, In the valleys pale, 
R^oiea at the gleam of my icy mall ! 



I wear a crown of the sunbeam's gold. 
With glaoier-^ms on my forehead old — 

A monarch crowned by God I 
What son of tlie servile enrth may dare 
Such signs of a regal power to wear, 

While chained fo her darkened sodj 
1 know of a nobler and grander lore 
Than Time records on his crumbling page*. 
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And the soul of my aolitude teaches more 

Than the gathered deeds of perished ogea ! 
For I have mlcd since Time began 
And -wear no fetter made by man. 
I scorn the cowurd and craven raec 
Who dwEll around mj mighty base, 
For Ibey leare the lessons I grandly gaie 
And bend to the yoke of the crouching slave. 
I shont aloud to the chidnlees skies ; 
The stream through its falling foam replies, 
And my voice, like the sound of tie snrging aea, 
To the nations thunders : " lamfree."' 
I spoke to Tell when a tyrant's hand 
Lay heavy and hard on his native land, 
And the spirit whose glory from mine he won 
Blessed the Alpine dwellers with Freedom's sun ! 
The student-boy on the Gmunden-plain 
Heard my solemn voice, but he fought in v(un ; 
I called liom the crags of the Passeir-glen, 
When tie despot stood in my realm again. 
And Hofer sprang at the pcoad command 
And roused the men of the Tyrol land I 



I stroggle np to the dim blue heaven, 

From the world, fer down in whose breast are driven 

The props of my pillared throne ; 
And the rosy fires of morning glow 
Like a glorious ttonght, on my brow of snow, 

While the vales are dark and lone I ^ 
Ere twiligtt sommona the first faint star, 
I seem to the nations who dwell afer 
Like a shadowy eloail, whose every fold 
The sunset djes with its purest gold. 
And the soul mounts up through that gateway &]t 
To try its wings in a loftier fur ! 
The finger of God on my brow is pressed — 
His spirit beats in my giant breast^ 
And I breathe, as the endless ages roll, 
His silent words to the eager son] ! 
1 prompt the thoughts of the mighty mind, 
Who leaves his century Sot behind 
And speaks from the Fature's sun-lit snow 
To the Present, that sleeps in its gloom btlmrl 
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I stand, uQChaaged, in creation's jouth — 
A glorious type of Eternal Truth, 
Tiiat, free and pure, from its natiTe sties 
Shines through Oppression's yeil of lies, 
And lights the world's long-feltered sod 
With thoughts of Frooiiom and of God ! 

When, at night, I looked out of my chamber- window, tlie silver 
moon of Italy, (for we fancied that her light was softer and that 
the skies were already bluer) hung trembling above the fields of 
snow that stretched in their wintry brilliance along the moun- 
tains around. I heard the roar of the Tieino and the deepened 
sound of falling cascades, and thought, if I were to take those 
waters for my guide, to what glorious places they would lead me ! 
We left Airolo early the nest morning, to continue our journey 
down the valley of the Tieino. The mists and clouds of Swit- 
zerland were exchanged for a sky of the purest blue, and we felt, 
for the first time in ten days, uncomfortably warm. The moun- 
tains which flank the Alps on this side, are still giants — lofty and 
bare, and covered with snow in many places. The limit of the 
German dialect is on the summit of St. Gothard, and the peasants 
saluted us with a " buon giomo," as they passed. This, with the 
clearness of the skies and the warmth of the air, made us feel 
that Italy was growing nearer. 

The mountains are covered with forests of dark pine, and many 
beautiful cascades come tumbling over the rocks in their haste to 
join the Tieino. One of these was so strangely beautiful, that I 
cannot pass it without a particular description. We saw it soon 
after leaving Airolo, on the opposite side of the valley, A stream 
of considerable size comes down the mountain, leaping from crag 
to crag till within forty or fifty feet of the bottom, where it is 
cau|^t in a hollow rock, and flung upwards into the air, forming 
a beautiful arch as it falls out into the valley. As it is whirled 
up thus, feathery curls of spray are constantly driven off' and 
seem to wave round it like the fibres on an ostrich plume. The 
sun shining through, gave it a sparry brilliance which was per- 
fectly magnificent. If I were an artist, I would give much for 
such a new form of beauty. 

On our first day's journey we passed through two terrifie 
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n gorges, almost equalling in grandeur the defile of the 
"Devil's Bridge." The Ticino, in its course to Lago Maggiore 
has to make a descent of nearly three thousand feet, passing 
through three valleys, which lie like terraces, one below the 
other. In its course from one to the other, it has to force its way 
down in twenty cataracts through a cleft in the mountains. The 
road, constructed with the utmost labor, threads these dark ehaams, 
sometimes carriea in a tunnel through the rock, sometimes pass- 
ing on arches above the boiling flood. The precipices of bare 
rock rise far above and render the way difficult and dangerous. 
I here noticed another very beautiful effect of the water, perhaps 
attributable to some mineral substance it contained. The spray 
and foam thrown up in the dabbing of the vexed current, was of 
a light, delicate pink, although the stream itself was a soft blue ; 
and the contrast of these two colors was very remarkable. 

As we kept on, however, there was a very perceptible change 
in the scenery. The gloomy pines disappeared and the moun- 
tains were covered, in their stead, with picturesque chesnut trees, 
with leaves of a shining green. The grass and vegetation was 
much more luxuriant than on the other side of the Alps, and fields 
of maize and mulberry orchards covered the valley. We saw the 
people busy at work reeling silk in the villages. Every mile we 
advanced made a sensible change in ihe vegetation. The ches- 
nuts were larger, the maize higher, the few straggling grapevines 
increased into bowers and vineyards, while the gardens were 
filled with plum, pear and fig-trees, and the stands of delicious fruit 
which we saw in the villages, gave us promise of the luxuriance 
that was to come. 

The vineyards are much more beautiful than the German fields 
of stakes. The vines are not trimmed, but grow from year to 
year over a frame higher than the head, supported through the 
whole field on stone pillars. They interlace and form a complete 
leafy screen, while the clusters hang below. The light came 
dimly through the green, transparent leaves, and nothing was 
wanting to make them real bowers of Arcadia. Although we 
were still in Switzerland, the people began to have that lazy, indo- 
lent 'ook which characterizes the Italians ; most of the occupa- 
tions were carried on in the open air, and brown-robed, sandalled 
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friars were going about from houSe to house, collecting money 
and provisions for tlieir support. 

We passed Faido and Giornico, near which last village are the 
remains of an old castle, supposed to have been built by the an- 
cient GJauls, and stopped for the night at Cresciano, which being 
entirely Italiaa, we had an opportunity to put io practice the few 
words we had picked up from Pietro. Tbe little fellow parted 
from us with regret a few hours before, at Biasco, where he had 
relations. The rustic landlord at Cresciano was an honest young 
fellow, who tried to serve us as well as he couid, but we made 
some ludicrous mistakes through our ignorance of the language. 

Three hours' walk brought us to Bellinzona, the capital of tho 
caoton. Before reaching it, our road joined that of the SplQgen 
which comes down through the valley of Bernardino, From the 
bridge where the junction takes place we had a triple view, whose 
grandeur to(A me by surprise, even after coming from Switzer- 
land. We stood at the union of three valleys — that leading to 
St. Gothard, terminated by the glaciers of the Bernese Oberlaod, 
that running off obliquely to the Spliigen, and finally the broad 
vale of the Tieino, extending to Lago Maggiore, wliose purple 
mouatains closed the vista. Each valley was perhaps two miles 
broad and from twenty to thirty long, and the mountains that en- 
«losod them from five to seven thousand feet in height, so you 
(nay perhaps form some idea what a view down three such ave- 
auea io this Alpine temple would be. Bellinzona is romantically 
situated, on a slight eminence, with three castles to defend it, with 
those square turreted towers and battlements, which remind one 
involuntarily of the days of the Golhs and Vandals. 

We left Bellinzona at noon, and saw, soon after, from an emi- 
nence, the blue line of Lago Maggioie Wretched across the bottom 
of the valley. We saw sunset fade away over the lake, but it 
was clouded, and did not realize my ideal of such a scene in Italy. 
A band of wild Italians paraded up and down the village, draw- 
ing one of their number in a hand-cart. They made a great 
noise with a drum and trumpet, and were received everywhere 
with shouts of laughter. A great jug of wine was not wanting, 
imd the whole seemed to n»e a very charasteristic scune. 

We were ear'/ awakened at Magadino, at the head of Lago 
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Maggiore, and after swallowing a hasty breakfaal, went on board 
the steamboat " San Cirlo," for Seato Calende We got under 
way at six o'clock, and were soon in motion o\er tlic crjstal mir 
for. The water i^ of the ran&t lonely greea hue, and so transpa- 
rent that we seemed to he floating m mid air Another hea\en 
arched far below us , other chains of luountdins joined their bases 
to those which -.urrounded the laie, ind the mirrored cascades 
leaped upward to meet their originals at the surface It mi^ be 
because I have seen it more recently, that the water of Lago 
Maggiore appears to be the most beautiful in the Morld I was 
delighted with the Scotch lakes, and enraptured with the Trauii- 
see and " Zurich s n aters, ' but this last exceeds them both I 
am now incapable of any stronger feeling, until I see the Egean 
from the Grecian Isles 

The morning was cloudy, and the white wreaths hung loiv on 
the mountains, v. huse rocky sides were covered every w here w fth 
the rank and lutuiiant giowth of this climate As we advanced 
further over this glorious minor, the houses became more Italian 
Ik hi rested on aiched passages, and the win- 

d p w h ut glass, while in the gardens stood the 

so! g f 1 jp «, and vines, heavy with ripening grapes, 

h f b Uph bough through the mulberry orchards 

H If yd broad bay, which receives the waters o'" a 

h m d vn with the Simploa, are the celebrated 

B m lid The\ aie four in Dumber, and seem to float 
ilk f ry the water, while the lofty hills form a 

b k d wh deur enhances by contrast their exquisito 

be Th w something in the scene that reminded me of 

CI d M 1 d nption of his home, b) Bulwcr, and like 

hid f Lj I uswer readilv, " I like the picture ' 

Op by I 1 Madre, we could see the roses in its ter- 

d g d ^ d h broad-leaved aloes clinging to the rooks. 

Isol B 11 11 1 ofthem all, as its name denotes, was far. 

th ff Ik pyramid from the water, terrace above ter- 

1 d its gardens of never fading foliage, with 

hi p around, might make it a paradise, if life 

w b d d y. On the northern side of the bay lies a 

targe town (I forget its name,) with a lofty Romanesque tower. 
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and noble mountains sweep around as if to shut out the world 
from sue'', a scene. Tlie sea was perfectly calm, and groves and 
gardens slept mirrored in the dark green wave, while the Alps 
rose afar through the dim, cloudy air. Towards the other end 
the hills sink lower, and slope off into the plains of Lombardy, 
Near Arona, on the western side, is a large monastery, overlook- 
ing (he lower part of the lake. Beside it, on a hill, is a colossal 
statue of San Carlo Borromeo, who gave his name to the lovely 
islands above. 

After a seven hours' passage, we ran into Sesto Calende, at the 
foot of the lake. Here, passengers 'and baggage were fumbled 
promiscuously on shore, the latter gathered into the office to ba 
examined, and the former left at liberty to ramble about an hour 
until their passports could be signed. We employed the time in 
trying the flavor oT, the grapes and peaches of Lombardy, and 
looking at the groups of travelers who had come down from the 
Alps with the annual avalanche at this season. The custom 
house officers were extremely civil and obliging, as they did not 
think necessary to examine our knapsacks, and our passports be- 
ing soon signed, we were at liberty to enter again into the do- 
minions of His Majesty of Austria. Our companion, the German, 
whose feet could carry him no further, took a seat on the lop of 
a diligence for Milao ; me left Sesto Calende on foot, and plunged 
into the cloud of dust which was whirling towards the capital of 
Northern Italy. 

Being now ideally io the "sunoy land," we looked on the 
scenery with a deep mterest. The first thing that struck me 
was a resemblance to America in the fields of Indian corn, and 
the rank growth of weeds by the roadside. The mulberry trees 
and hedges, too, looked quite familiar, coming as wc did, from 
fenceless and hedgeless Germany. But here the resemblance 
ceased. The people were coarse, ignorant and savage-looking, 
the villages remarkable for nothing except the contrast between 
splendid churches and miserable, dirty houses, while the lu.'iuri- 
ous palaces and grounds of the rich noblemen formed a still 
greater contrast to the poverty of the people. I noticed also that 
if the latter are as lazy as they are said to be, they make their 
horses work for them, as in a walk ot % Saw hours yesterday after 
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iiooij, we saw two horses drawing heavy loads, drop down appa- 
rently dead) and several others seemed nearly ready to do the 

We spent the night at the little village of Casina, about sixteen 
miles from Milan, and here made our first experience in the lion. 
City of Italian inns. We had taken the precaution to inquire be- 
ioreliand the price of a bed ; but it seemed unnecessary and un- 
pleasant, as well as evincing a mistrustful spiiit, to do the same 
with every article we asked for, so we concluded to leave it to the 
host's conscience not to overcharge us. Imagine our astonish- 
ment, however, when at starting, a bill was presented to us, in 
which the smallest articles were set down at three or four times 
their v,alue. We remonstrated, but to little purpose ; the fellow 
knew scarcely any French, and we as little Italian, so rather thaa 
lose lime or temper, we paid what he denjj(Aded and went on, 
leaving him to laugh at the successful imposition. Tiie experi- 
ence was of value to us, however, aod it may serve as a warning 
to some future traveler. 

About noon, the road turned into a broad and beautiful ave- 
nue of poplars, down which we saw, at a distance, the triumphal 
arch terminating the Simplon road, which we bad followed from 
Sesto Calende. Beyond it rose the slight and airy pinnacle of 
the Duomo. We passed by the exquisite structure, gave up cur 
passports at the gates, traversed the broad Piazza d'Armi, aad 
found ourselves at liberty to choose one of the dozen streets thai 
led into the heart of the city. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Aug. 21. — While finding our way at random to the " Pension 
Suisse," whither we had been directed by a German gentleman, 
we were agreeably impressed with the gaiety and bustle of Milan. 
The sliops and stores are all open to the street, so that the city 
resembles a great ^zaar. It has an odd look to see blacksmiths, 
laOors and shoemakers working unconcernedly in the open air, 
with crowds continually passing before them. The streets are 
filled with venders of fruit, who call out the names with a long, 
distressing cry, like that of a person in great agony. Organ- 
grinders parade constantly about and snatches of songs are heard 
among the gay crowd, on every side. 

In this lively, noisy Italian city, nearly all there is to see may 
be comprised in four things : the Dnomo, the triumphal arch over 
the Simplon, La Scaia and the Picture Gallery. The first alone 
is more interesting than many an entire city. We went there 
yesterday afternoon soon after reaching here. It stands in aa 
irregular open place, closely hemmed in by houses on two sides, 
so that it can be seen to advantage from only one point. It is a 
mixture of the Gothic and Romaaesque styles ; the body of the 
structure is entirely covered with statues and richly wrought 
sculpture, with needle-like spires of white marble rising up from 
every corner. But of the exquisite, airy look of the whole mass, 
although so solid and vast, it is impossible to convey an idea. It 
appears like some fabric of frost-work which winter traces on 
the window-panes. There is a unity of beauty aboot the whole, 
which the eye takes in with a feeling of perfect and satisfied de- 
light. 

Ascending the marble steps which lead to the front, I lifted the 
folds of the heavy curtain and entered. What a glorious aisle ! 
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The mighty pillars support a magQificem arched ceiling, painted 
to resemble fretwork, and the little light that falls through the 
small windows above, enters tinged with a dim golden hue. A 
feeling of solemn awe comes over one as he steps with a husheJ 
tread along the colored marble floor, and measures the massivs 
columns tiil they bldwhhs; al bo Tl 

are four rows of 1 ly hf 11 a d h I h 

they are eight f d d j y 1 1 

some ide» may bfmdfhg d fhbldg I 
gine the Girard C 11 a 1 1 1 d Ipl d 

hall, with four rw pllraql h d 

reaching to its roof d 11 1 a ugh k b f h 

lerior of the Du 

In the centre f h a 1 h d be f 1 d 1 

who will stand under this, and look down the broad middle aisle 
to the entrance, has one of the sublimest vistas to be found in tiie 
world. The choir has three enormous windows, covered with 
dazzling paintings, and the ceiling is of marble and silver. There 
are gratings under the high altar, by looking into which, I could 
see a dark, lonely chamber below, where one or two feeble lamps 
showed a circle of praying- places. It was probably a funeral 
vault, which persons visited to pray for the repose of their friends' 
souls. The Duomo is not yet entirely fmisbed, the workmen be- 
ing still employed in various parts, but it is said, that when com- 
pleted there will be four thousand statues on the diflerent parts 
of it. 

The design of the Duomo is said to be taken from Monte Rosa, 
one of the loftiest peaks of the Alps. lis hundreds of sculptured 
pinnacles, rising from every part of the body of the church, cer- 
tainly bear a striking resemblance to the splintered ice-crags of 
Savoy. Thus we see how Art, mighty and endless in her forms 
though she be, is in every thing but the child of Nature. Her 
most divine conceptions are but copies of objects which we behold 
every day. The faultless beauty of the Corinthian capital— ihe 
springing and intermingling arches of the Gothic aisle — the pil- 
lared portico or the massive and sky-piercing pyramid — are but 
attempts at reproducing, by the studied regularity of Art, the 
ever-varied and ever-beautiful forms of mountain, rock and forest 
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But there is oftentimes a more thrilling sensation of enjoyment 
produced by the creations of man's hand and intellect than tho 
grander effects of Nature, existing constantly before our eyes. 
It would seem as if man marvelled more at his own work than at 
the work of the Power which created Aim. 

The streets ol Milan abound with priests in their cocked hats 
and long black robes. They all have the same solemn air, and 
seem to go about like beings shut out from all communion with 
pleasure. No sight lately has saddened me so much ts to see a 
briglit, beautiful boy, of twelve or thirteen years, in those gloomy 
garments. Poor child ! he little knows now what he may have 
to endure. A lonely, cheerless life, where every alTection must 
be crushed as unholy, and every pleasure denied as a crime! 
And I knew by his fair brow and tender Up, that he had a warm 
and loving heart. I could not help regarding this class as victims 
to a mistaken idea of religious duty, and if I am not mistaken, I 
read on more than one countenance the traces of passions that 
burned within. It is mournful to see a people oppressed in the 
name of religion. The holiest aspirations of man's nature, in- 
stead of lifting him up to a nearer view of Christian perfection, 
are changed into clouds and shut out the light of heaven. Im- 
mense treasures, wrung drop by drop from the credulity of the 
poor and ignorant, are made use of to pamper the luxury of those ■ 
who profess lo be mediators between man and the Deity. The 
poor wretch may perish of starvation on a floor of precious mosaic, 
which perhaps his own pittance has helped to form, while ceilings 
and shrines of inlaid gold mock his dying eye with their useless 
splendor. Such a system of oppression, disguised under the ho- 
liest name, can only be sustained by the continuance of ignorance 
and blind superstition. Knowledge — Truth — Reason — these are 
the ramparts which Liberty throws up to guard lier dominions from 
the usurpations of oppression and wrong. 

We were last night in La Scala. Roir^ini's opera of William 
Tell was advertised, and as we had visited so lately the scene 
where that glorious historical drama was enacted, we went to see 
it represented in sound. It is a grand subject, which in the hands of 
a powerful composer, might be made very effective, but I must 
n the present case. The overture is. 
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however, very beautiful. It begins low and mournful, like (he 
lament of the Swiss over their fallen liberties. Occasionally a 
1 w d s heard, as if to rouse them to action, and meanwhile 

1 1 m swells to a cry of despair. The drums now wake the 
land th horn of Uri is heard pealing forth its summoning strain, 
and 1 hoes seem lo come back from the distant Alps. The 
80 d th changes for the roar of faalile — the clang of trumpets, 
d d cymbals. The whole orchestra did their best to repre- 

bent 1 nbat in music, which after lasting a short time, changed 

nt th ! d, victorious march of the conquerors. But the body 
of 1 pa, although it had several fine passages, was to me de- 
void of interest ; in fact, unworthy the reputation of Rossini. 

The theatre is perhaps the largest in the world. The singers 
are all good ; in Italy it could not be otherwise, where everybody 
sings. As I write, a parly of Italians in the house opposite have 
been amusing themselves with going through the whole opera of 
" LafiUe du Kegiment," with the accompaniment of the piano, 
and they show the greatest readiness and correctness in their per- 
formance. They have now become somewhat boisterous, and ap- 
pear to be improvising. One young gentleman executes trills with 
amazing skill, and another appears to have taken the part of a 
despairing lover, but the lady has a very pretty voice, and war- 
bles on and on, like a nightmgale Occasionally a group of lis- 
teners in the street below clap them applause, for as the windows 
are always open, the whole neighborhood can enjoy the per- 
formance. 

This forenoon I w a.-, m the Picture Gallery. It occupies a part 
of the Library Building, in the Palazzo Cabrera. It is not large, 
and many of the pictures are of no value to anybody but antiqua- 
rians ; still there are some excellent paintings, which render it 
well worthy a visit. Among these, a marriage, by Raphael, is 
still in a very good state of preservation, and there are some fine 
pictures by Paul Veronese and the Caracci. The most admired 
painting, is " Abraham sending away Hagar," by Guercino. I 
never saw a more touching expression of grief than in the face 
of Hagar, Her eyes are red with weeping, and as she listens in 
an agony of tears to the patriarch's command, she still seems 
doubting the reality of her doom. The countenance of Abra 
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ham is venerable and calm, and expresses little emotion ; but one 
can read in that of Sarab, as she turns away, a feeling of pity 
for her unfortunate rival. 

Next !o the Duomo, the most beautiful specimen of architecture 
in Milan is the Arch of Peace, on the north side of the city, at 
the commencement of the Simplon Road. It was the intention 
of Napoleon to carry the road under this arch, across tlie Piazza 
d' Armi, and to cut a way for it directly into the heart of the city, 
but the fall of bis dynasty prevented the execution of this mag- 
nificent design, as well as the completion of the arch itself. This 
has been done by the Austrian government, according to the 
original plan ; they have inscribed upon if the name of Francis 
I., and changed the bas-reliefs of Lodi and Marengo into those of 
a few fields where their forces had gained the victory. It is even 
said that in many parts which were already finished, they altered 
the splendid Roman profile of Napoleon into the haggard and re- 
pulsive features of Francis of Austria. 

The bronze statues on the top were made by an artist of Bo- 
Ic^na, by Napoleon's order, and are said to be the finest works of 
modern times. In the centre is the goddess of Peace, in a tri- 
umphal car, draMii by six horses, while on the corners four angels, 
mounted, are starting off to convey the tidings to the four quar. 
ters of the globe. The artist has caught the spirit of motion and 
chained it in these moveless figures. One would hardly feel sur- 
prised if the goddess, chariot, horses and all, were to start off" and 
roll away through the air. 

With the rapidity usual to Americans we have already finished 
seeing Milan, and shall start to-morrow morning on a walk to 
Genoa. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



WALK FKOM MILAN TO ( 



It was finally decided we should leave MiJan, so the Dexi 
morning we arose at five o'clock for the first time since leaving 
Frankfort. The Italians had commenced operations at this early 
hour, but we made our way through the streets without attract- 
ing quite so much attention as on our airnal Near the gate on 
the road to Pavia, we passed a long colonnade which was cer- 
tainly as old as the times of the Romans. The pillars of marble 
were quite brown with age, and bound together with iron to keep 
them from falling to pieces. It was a striking contrast to see 
this relic of the pa=t standing in the middle ol a crowded thorough- 
fare and surrounded by all the brilliance ind displaj of modern 
trade. 

Once fairlj out of the city we took the road to Pa\ia, along 
tlie banks of the canal just as the rising sun gilded the marble 
spire of the Duomo The country was a perfect leiei, and the 
canal, which was in many places higher than the land through 
whicii it passed served also as a means of irngation f^r the many 
rice-fields. The sky grew cloudy and dark and before we 
reached Pavia gathered to a heavy storm. Torrents of rain 
poured down, accompanied with heavy thunder; we crept under 
an old gateway for shelter, as no house was near. Finally, as it 
cleared away the square brown towers of the old citv rose above 
g h fi d d avenue. 

O p po rs ed w only de- 

ta d m T h m the Uni- 

rs so a d p bout eight 
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lertainment of others, but such attention was absolutely embar- 
rassing. There was nothing to do hut to appear unconscious of 
it, aad we went along with as much nouclialance as if the whole 



H T 

ilue, without even the shadow of a cloud, and full 
and fair in the morning sunshine we could see the whole range 
of the Alps, flora (he blue hills of Friuli, which' sweep down to 
Venice and the Adriatic, to the lofty peaks which stretch away 
to Nice and Marseilles ! Like a summer cloud, except that they 
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came into the post road again, and we concluded to take it. Af. 
ter two or three hours' walking in a burning sun, where our only 
relief was the sight of the Alps and a view of the battle-field of 
Marengo, which lay just on our right, we came to a stand— the 
road terminated at a large stream, where workmen were busily 
engaged in making a bridge across. We pulled off our boots an<J 
waded through, took a refreshing bath in the clear waters, and 
walked on through by-lanes. The sides were lined with luxu- 
riant vines, bending under the ripening vintage, and we often 
cooled our thirst with some of the rich bunches. 

The large branch of the Po we crossed, came down from the 
mountains, which we were approaching. As we reached the 
post-road again, they were glowing in the last rays of the sun, 
and the evening vapors that settled over the plain concealed the 
distant Alps, although the snowy top of the Jungfrau and lier 
companions the Wetterhom and Schreckhorn, rose above it like 
the hills of another world. A castle or church of brilliant white 
marble glittered on the summit of one of the mountains near us, 
and as the sun went down without a cloud, the distant summits 
changed in hue to a glowing purple, amounting almost to crim. 
SOD, which afterwards darkened into a deep violet. The weeleni 
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half of the sky was of a pale orange, and the eastern a dark red, 
which blended together in the blue of the zenith, that deepened as 
t V 1 ght Ld (, on I know not if it was a fair specimen of an 
Ital a sunset but I must say, without wishing to be partial, that 
tl ough ce ta nly ^ery soft and beautiful, there is no comparison 
w th the 'Sple idor of such a scene in America. The day-sky of 
Italy better dese ves its reputation. Although no clearer than 
our own 1 1* oi a far brighter blue, arching above us like a dome 
of sapphire and seeming to sparkle all over with a kind of crystal 
transparency. 

We stopped the second night at Arquato, a little village among 
the mountains, and after having bargained with the merry land- 
lord for our lodgings, in broken Italian, took a last look at the 
plains of PiednioQt and the Swiss Alps, in the growing twilight. 
We gazed out on the darkening scene till the sky was studded 
with stars, atui went to rest with the exciting thought of seeing 
Gflnoa and the Mediterranean on the morrow. Next mornmg 
we started early, and after walking some distance made our 
breakfast in a grove of chesnuts, on the cool mountain side, be- 
side a fresh stream of water. The sky shone like a polished gem, 
and the glossy leaves of the chesnuts gleamed in the morning sun. 
Here and the e on a rocky height, stood the remains of some 
knightly castle tell ng f the Goths and Normans who descended 
through these mou ti passes to plunder Rome. 

As the sun g e v h gl the heat and dust became intolerable, 
and this, i ect on th the attention we raised everywhere, 

made us so ewl at t red of foot- traveling in Italy. I verily be- 
lieve the people took us for pilgrims on account of our long white 
blouses, and had I a scallop shell I would certainly have stuck it 
into my hat to complete the appearance. We slopped oQce to ask 
a priest the road ; when be had told us, he shook hands with us 
and gave us a parting benediction. At the common inns, where 
we slopped, we always met with civil treatment, though, indeed, 
as we only slept in them, there was little chance of practising im- 
position. We bought our simple meals at the baker's and gro- 
cer's, and ate them in the shade of the grape-bowers, whose rich 
clusters added to the repast. In this manner, we enjoyed Italy 
ftt the expense of a franc, daily. About noon, after winding 
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■ibout ihr Uj,h tl c natro v Jefiles, llie road began ascending. The 
reflected heat from the hills on each side made it like an oven ; 
there was not a breath of air stirring ; but we all felt, although 
no one sa d it that from il e summit we could see the Mediterra- 
nean and we pushed on as it life or death depended on it. Finally, 
the hi^jhe-it point came m sight — we redoubled our exertions, and 
a f(,w minutes more brought us to the top, breathless with fatigue 
and expectation I glanced down the other side — there lay a real 
sea of mountains all around ; the farthest peaks rose up afar and 
dim crowned with white towers, and between two of them which 
stood apirt like the pillars of a gateway, we saw the broad ex- 
panse of water stietching away to the horizon — 

Tu where the ! lue of heaTOn on blaer wa^es shut down 1" 

It would have been a thrilling sight to see any ocean, when one 
has rambled thousands of miles among the mountains and vales 
of the inland, but to behold this sea, of all others, was glorious 
indeed ! This sea, whose waves wash the feet of Naples, Cod- 
stantinople and Alexandria, and break on the hoary shores where 
Troy and Tyre and Carthage have mouldered away ! — whose 
breast has been furrowed by the keels of a hundred nations 
through more than forty centuries— from the first rude voyage of 
Jason and bis Argonauts, to the thunders of Navarino that her- 
alded the second birth of Greece ! You cannot wonder we grew 
romantic ; but short space was left for sentiment in the burniag 
sun, with Genoa to he reached before night. The mountain we 
crossed is called the Bocbetta, one of the loftiest of the sea-A!ps 
(or Apennines) — the road winds steeply down towards the sea, 
following a broad mountain rivulet, now perfectly dried up, as 
nearly every stream among the mountains is. It was a long way 
to us ; the mountains seemed as if they would never unfold and 
let us out on the shore, and our weary limbs did penance enough 
for a muliilude of sins. The dusk was beginning to deepen over 
the bay and the purple hues of sunset were dying away from iu 
amphitheatre of hills, as we came in sight of the gorgeous city. 
Half the population were out to celebrate a festival, and we made 
our entry in the triumphal procession of some saint. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SCENES :n GENOA, LEGHORN AND PISA. 

Have you ever aeea some grand painting of a city, rising with 
its domes and towers and palaces from the edge of a glorious bay, 
shut ia by mountains — the whole scene clad la those deep, delj. 
cious, suiray hues which you admire so much in the picture, 
although they appear unrealized in Nature? If so, you can 
figure to yourself Ijenoa, as she looked to us at sunset, from the 
haitlements west of the city. When we had passed through the 
gloomy gate of the fortress that guards the western promontory, 
the whole scene opened at once on us in all its majesty. It looked 
to me less like a real landscape than a mighty panoramic paint- 
mg. The battlements where we were standing, and the blue 
mirror of the Mediterranean just below, with a few vessels moor- 
ed near the shore, made up the foreground ; just in front lay the 
queenly city, stretching out to the eastern point of the bay, like a 
great meteor — this point, crowned with the towers and dome of a 
cathedral represei ng he nu eus, while the tail gradually 
widened out and was os a n^ he numberless villas that reach- 
ed to the top of the nou a u be nd. A mole runs nearly across 
the mouth of the h ho ha 1 light-house at its extremity, 

Inaving only a nar o pas St^e fo essels. As we gazed, a pur. 
pie glow lay on the « of he sea, while far beyond the city, 
tlio eastern half of h moun orescent around the gulf was 

tinted with the lov es hue of o ai ge. The impressions which 
one derives from ook ng o en arkable scenery, depend, for 
much of their effect, on the time and weather. I have been very 
fortunate in this respect in two instances, and shall carry with 
me through life, two glorious pictures of a very different charac- 
ler — the wild sublimity of the Brocken in cloud and storm, and 
Ihe splendor of Genoa in an Italian aunse!. 
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Genoa has been called the " city of palaces," and it well de^ 
serves the appellation. Row above row of magnificent struc- 
tures rise amid gardens along the side of the hills, and many of 
the streets, though narrow and crooked, are lined entirely with 
the splendid dwellings of the Genoese nobles. All these apeak 
of the republic in its days of wealth and power, when it could 
cope successfully with Venice, and Doria could threaten to bridle 
the horses of St. Mark. At present its condition is far different ; 
although not so fallen as its rival, it is hut a shado v of s fo er 
self— the life and energy it possessed as a republ c has he d 
away under the grasp of tyranny. 

We entered Genoa, as I have already said, in a el ous p o- 
cession. On passing the gate we saw from the c n e f p o. 

pie and the many banners hanging from the w nd » fl a n" 

across the streets, that it was the day of a festa. Before enter- 
ing the city we reached the procession itself, which was one of 
unusual solemnity. As it was impossible in the dense crowd, to 
pass it, we struggled through till we reached a good point for see- 
ing the whole, and slowly moved on with it through the city. 
First went a company of hoys in while robes ; then followed a 
body of friars, dressed in long black cassocks, and with shaven 
crowns ; then a company of soldiers with a band of music ; then 
a body of nuns, wrapped from head to foot in blue robes, leaving 
only a small place to sec out of— in the dusk they looked very 
solemn and ghost-like, and their low chant had to me something 
awful and sepulchral in it ; then followed another company of 
friars, and after that a great number of priests in while and black 
robes, beai-ing the statue of the saint, with a pyramid of flowers, 
crosses "and blazing wax lapers, while companies of soldiery, 
monks and music brought up the rear. Armed guards walked 
at intervals on each side of the procession, to keep the way clear 
and prevent disturbance ; two or three bands played solemn airs, 
alternating with the deep monotonous chanting of the friars. The 
whole scene, dimly lighted by the wax lapers, produced in me a 
feeling nearly akin to fear, as if 1 were witnessing some ghostly, 
unearthly spectacle. To rites like these, however, which occur 
every few weeks, the people must be well accustomed. 

Among the most interesting objects in Genoa, is the Doria 
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palace, fit in its splendor for a monarch's resiJenoe. It stands 
in tlie Strada Nova, one of tiie three principal streets, and I be. 
lieve is still in the possession of the family. There are many 
others through the city, scarcely less magnificent, among which 
ihat of the Durazzo family may be pointed out. The American 
consulate is in one of these old edifices, with a fine court-yard 
and ceilings covered with frescoes. Mr. More, the Vice Consul, 
did us a great kindness, which I feci bound to acknowledge, 
although it will require the disclosure of some private, and per- 
haps uninteresting circumstances. On leaving Frankfort, we 
converted — for the sake of convenience — the greater part of our 
funds into a draft ou a Saxon merchant in Leghorn, reserving 
just enough, as we supposed, to take us thither. As in our for- 
mer case, in Germany, the sum was loo small, which we found 
to our dismay on reaching Milan. Notwithstanding we had 
traveled the whole ninety miles from that city to Genoa for three 
franca each, in the hope of having enough left to enable one at 
least to visit Leghorn, the expenses for a passport in Genoa (more 
than twenty francs) prevented this plan. I went therefore to the 
Vice Consul to ascertain whether the merchant on whom the draft 
was drawn, had any correspondents there, who might advance a 
portion of it. His secretary made many inquiries, but without 
effect ; Mr. Moro then generously offered to furnish me with 
means to reach Leghorn, whence I could easily remit a sufficient 
sum to my two comrades. This put an end to our anxiety, (for I 
must confess we could not help feeling some), and I therefore pre- 
pared to leave that evening in the " Virgilio." 

The feelings with which I look on this lovely land, are fast 
changing. What with the dust and heat, and cheating landlords, 
and the dull plains of Lombardy, my first experience was not 
very prepossessing. But the joyous and romantic anticipation 
with which I looked forward to realizing the di'eam of my earliest 
boyhood, is now beginning to be surpassed by the exciting reality. 
Every breath I drew in the city of Columbus and Doria, was 
deeply tinctured with the magic of history and romance. It was 
like entering on a new existence, to look on scenes so lovely by 
nature and so filled with the inspiring memories of old. 
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A NIGHT ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

" Italia too, Italia ! looking on thee. 
Full flashes on the soul tte liglit of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthageniaii almost won thee. 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sagea 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages! 
Thou nert the throne and grave of empires." 
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of the latter — the prison-kingdom of Elba ! Nonh of us extended 
the rugged mountains of Cari-arra — that renowned range whence 
has sprung many a form of almost breathing beauty, and where 
yet slumber, perhaps, m the unhewn marble, the god- like :shapea 
of on age of art, more glorious than any the world has ever yet 
beheld ! 

The sun rose from behind the Appenines and masts and lowers 
became visible thiough the golden haze, as we approached the 
shore. On a flat space between the sea and the hills, not far 
from the foot of Montenero, stands Leghorn. The harbor is pro- 
tected by a mole, leaving a narrow passage, through which we 
entered, and after waiting two hours for the visit of the health 
and police ofiicers, we were permitted to go on shore. The first 
thing that struck me, was the fine broad streets ; the second, the 
motley character of the population. People were hurrying about 
noisy and bustling — Greeks in their red caps and capotes ; grave 
turbaned and bearded Turks; dark Moors; the Corsair- looking 
natives of Tripoli and Tunis, and seamen of nearly every nation. 
At the hotel where I stayed, we had a singular mixture of 
nations at dinner : — two French, two Swiss, one Genoese, one 
Roman, one American and one Turk — and we were waited on 
by a Tuscan and an Arab ! We conversed together in four Ian 
guages, all at once. 

To the mereham, Leghorn is of more importance than to the 
traveler. Its extensive trade, not only in the manufactures of 
Tuscany, but also in the productions of the Levant, makes it im- 
portant to the former, while the latter seeks in vain for fine build- 
ings, galleries of ait, or interesting historical reminiscences. 
Through the kind attention of the Saxon Consul, to whom I had 
letters, two or three days went by defightfully. 

The only place of amusement here in summer is a drive along 
the sea shore, called the Ardenza, which is frequented every even- 
ing by all who can raise a vehicle. I visited it twice with a Ger- 
man friend. We met one evening the Princess Corsini, wife of 
the Governor of Leghorn, on horseback — a young, but not pretty 
woman. The road leads out along the Mediterranean, past an old 
fortress, to a large establishment for the sea bathers, where it 
eijds in a large ring, around which the carriages pass and re-pass, 
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until sunset has gone out over the sea, when they return to the 
city in a mad gallop, or as fast as (he lean horses can draw them. 

In driving around, we met two or three carriages of Turks, in 
one of which I saw a woman of Tunis, with a curious gilded 
head-dress, eighteen inches in height. 

I saw one night a Turkish funeral. It passed me in one of the 
outer streets, on its way to the Turkish burying ground. Those 
fblJowing the coffin, which was covered with a heavy black pall, 
wore white turbans and long white robes — the mourning color of 
the Turks. Torches were borne by attendants, and the wJiole 
company passed on at a quick pace. Seen thus by night, it had 
a strange and spectral appearance. 

There is another spectacle here which was exceedingly revolt- 
ing to me. The condemned criminals, chained two and two, are 
kept at work through the city, cleaning the streets. They are 
dressed in coarse garments of a dirty red color, with the name of 
the crime for which they were convicted, painted on the back. I 
shuddered to see so many marked with the words — " omiddio 
premediialo." All day they are tHus engaged, exposed to the 
scorn and contumely of the crowd, and at night dragged away to 
be incarcerated in damp, unwholesome dungeons, excavated un- 
der the public thoroughfares. 

The employment of criminals in this way is common in Italy. 
Two days after crossing St. Gothard, we saw a company of ab- 
ject-looking creatures, eating their dinner by the road-side, near 
Bellinzona. One of them had a small basket of articles of cot- 
ton and linen, and as he rose up to offer them to us, I was startled 
by the clank of fetters. They were all employed to labor on the 
road. 

On going down to the wharf in Leghorn, in the morning, two 

or three days ago, I found F and B just stepping on 

shore from the steamboat, tired enough of the discomforts of 
the voyage, yet anxious to set out for Florence as soon as possi- 
ble. After we had shaken off the crowd of porters, pedlars and 
vetturini, and taken a hasty breakfast at the Cafe Americano, we 
went to the Police Office to get bur passports, and had the satis- 
faction of paying two francs for permission tc proceed to Florence. 
The weather had changed since the preceding day, and the 
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Birocco-wind which blows over from the coast of Africa, filled the 
streets with clouds of dust, which made walking very unpleasant. 
The clear blue sky had vanished, and a leaden cloud hung low 
on the Mediterranean, hiding the shores of Corsica and the rocky 
isles of Gorgona and Capraja. 

The country between Leghorn and Pisa, is a flat marsh, inter- 
sected in several places by canals to carry off the stagnant water 
which renders this district so unhealthy. It is said that the en- 
tire plain between the mountain? of Carrarra and the hills back 
of Leghorn has been gradually formed by the dejwsits of the 
Amo and the receding of the Mediterranean, which is so shallow- 
along the whole coast, that large vessels have to anchor several 
miles out. As we approached Pisa over the level marsh, I could 
see the dome of the Cathedral and the Leaning Tower rising 
above the gardens and groves which surround it. 

Our baggage underwent another examination at the gate, 
where we wert agam issailed by the vetlurmi, one of whom hung 
on us like a leech till we reached a hotel and there was finally 
no way of shaking him off except by enfa ng h to take us to 
Florence The bargain having been con luded e had still a 
few hours left and sel ofi to hunt the Cathed 1 We found it on 
an open square near the outer wall and qu te note from the 
main part of the town I merging f m the a o and winding 
street, one tikes in at a glance the Baj t st y the Campo Santo, 
the noble Cathedral and the Leaning Power — forming altogether 
a view rarely surpasspd in Europe for architectural effect. But 
the square is melancholy and deserted and rank, untrampled 
grass fills tiie cre\ices of its marble pavement. 

I was surprised at the beautj of the Leaning Tower. Instead 
of an old black crumlling fibrii. as I always supposed, it is a 
light, airy tiegant structuie, of white mirble, and its declension, 
which is intercjting as a work ol art (or accident,) is at the same 
time pleasing from lis noveliv There have been many conjec- 
tures as to the cause of this deviation which is upwards of four- 
teen feet from the perpendicular il is now generally believed 
that the earth havmg sunk when the budding was half finished, 
it was continued bj the architects in the same angle. The up- 
per gallery which li ^miller than the Qiiers, shows a very per- 
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ceptible inc a n b k afds the perpendicular, as if in some 
degree to cr b h deviation of the other part. There 

are eight ga e s upported by marble pillars, but the 

inside of ih T w w to the very top. 

We ascended by the Sdme stairs which were trodden so often 
by Galileo in going up to make his astronomical observations in 
.^limbing spirally around the hollow cylinder m the darl it wag 
easy to tell on which side of the Tower we were from the pro- 
portionate steepness of the staircase There is a fine vicn from 
the top, embracing the w hole pi im as far as Leghorn on one side, 
with its gardens and gra i fields spread out like a vast map In 
,t valley of the Carrarrese Moui tains to the north we could see 
the little town of Lucca much frequented at this season on ac- 
count of its baths ; the blue summit= of the Appenines shut in the 
view 10 the east. In walking through the city I noticed two other 
towera, which had nearly as great a deviation from the perpen- 
dicular. We met a person who had the key of the Baptistery, 
which he opened for u T " t 1 s covered with rich 

sculpture fo m is supported by mas- 

sive pillars E T baptismal font Js of 

the purest P m m able thing ^ 



side of the 



oned himself a! 



g of a crystal bell. 
Another pa e— igher, fainter and 

sweeter, fol re fading far away 

into heaven as an red in the temple, 

echoing wi m armonies of earth. 

Even thus oe ardly noted in our 

grosser atmosphere, awake a divine echo in the far world of spirit.) 
The Campo Santo, on the north side of the Cathedral, was, until 
lately, the cemetery of the city ; the space enclosed within its 
marble galleries is filled to the depth of eight or ten feet, with 
earth from the Holy Land. The vessels which carried the knights 
of Tuscany to Palestine were filled at Joppa, on returning, with 
this earth as ballast, and on arriving at Pisa it was deposited in 
Ihe Cemetery. It has the peculiar property of decomposing all 
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humao bodies, in the pace of two days A colot nade of marble 
encloses it, with window f the mmi ex;|uisile sculpture opening 
on the inside. Thev reminded me of thp leautiful Golhic oriels 
of Melrose. At each end are two fine green cypresses, which 
thrive remarkably lu the so 1 of Palestine The dust of a Ger. 
man emperor, among othei tests m this cou'ieciated ground. 
There are other fine (.hurches m Pisa but the fom buildings I 
have mentioned, are the p intipal chjects of interest The tower 
where Count Ugoliiio ind his sons were staned tj death by the 
citizens of Pisa, who locked them up and threw tlie keys into the 
Arno, has lately been de&t o\ ed 

An Italian gentleman hav ng made a bargiin in the meantime 
with our vetturino, we found every thing readj on returning to 
the hotel. On the out ide ot the town « e mounted into the vehicle, 
a rickety-looking concern, and as it commenced raining, I was 
afraid we would have a bad night of it. After a great deal of 
bargaining, the vetturino agreed to take us to Florence that night 
for tive francs a piece, provided one person would "Jit on the out- 
side with the driver. I accordingly mounted on fiont, protected 
by a blouse and umbrella, foi it was beginning to raiQ dismally. 
The miserable, bare-boned horses were fastened with rope-traces, 
pud the vetturino having taken the rope lines in his hand, gave a 
flourish with his whip ; one old horse tumbled nearly to the ground, 
hut he jerked him up again and we rattled off 

After iiding ten miles in this way it beeane -^ WLt and dreary, 
that 1 was fain to give the drivtr two francs extra 1 r the pnvi 
lege of an inside seat Our Ital in companion was agreeable 
and talkative but as we weie still ign rant of the language I 
managed to hold a scanty conversation with hm in t enrh He 
seemed del ghted to leain that we were from America his polite 
re«er\e gave place fo a friendly famliarty and he was loud m 
his praises of the Americans I asked him w hy it was that he 
and ti e Italians genei ally were so friendly towards us I hard 
ly know," he answered ; " you are so different from any other 
nation ; and then, too, you have so much sincerity!" 

The Appeoines were wreathed and hidden in thick mist, and 
the prospect over the flat cornfields bordering the road was not 
particularly interesting. We had made about one-third of the 
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way as night set in, when on ascending a hill soon after dark, 

F happened to look out, and saw one of the axles bent and 

nearly broken off. We were obliged to get out and walk thraugli 
the mud to the next village, when after two hours' delay, the 
vetturino came along with another carriage. Of the rest of the 
way to Florence, I cannot say much. Cramped up in the nar- 
row vehicle, we jolted along in the dark, rumbling now and then 
through some silent village, where lamps were burning before the 
solitary shrines. Sometimes a blinding light crossed the road, 
where we saw the tile-makers sifting in the red glare of their 
kilns, and often the black boughs of trees were painted momen- 
tarily on the cloudy sky. If the jolting carriage had even per- 
mitted sleep, the horrid cries of the vetturino, urging on his horses, 
would have prevented it ; and I decided, while trying fo relieve 
my aching limbs, that three days' walking in sun and sand was 
preferable to one night of such travel. 

Finally about four o'clock in the morning the carriage stopped ; 
my Italian friend awoke and demanded the cause. " Signor," 
said the vetturino, " tee are in Florence .'" I blessed the man, and 
the city too. The good-humored officer looked at our passports 
and passed our baggage without examination ; we gave the gate- 
keeper a paul and he admitted us. The cari'iage rolled through 
the dark, silent streets — passed a public square — came out on the 
Arno — crossed and entered the city again — and finally stopped 
at a hotel. The master of the " Lione Sianco" came down in 
an undress to receive us, and we shut the growing dawn out 
of our rooms to steal that repose from the day which the night 
had not given. 
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CHAPTER XXSl"V. 



Sept. 11 . — Our situation here is as agreeable as we could well 
desire. We have three large and handsomely furnished rooms, 
in the centre of the city, for which we pay Signor Lazzeri, a 
wealthy goldsmith, ten scudo per month — a scudo being a trifle 
more than an American dollar. We live at the Cafes and Trat- 
torie very conveniently for twenty fi\e cents a day enjoying 
moreover, at our dinner in the Traitor a del Cacc atore the com 
pany of several American artists with whom we have become ic 
quainted. The day after our arrival iie niU at the table d hole 
of the "Lione Bianco," Dr. Boardman of New \u k through 
whose assistance we obtained our pre&ent lodgmgs There are 
at present ten or twelve American artists in Blorence and we 
promise ourselves much pleasure and profit from their acquaint 

ance. B and I are so charmed w ith the pi ice and the beau 

tiful Tuscan dialect, that we shall endeavor lo spend ihiee or four 

months here. F returns to Gfer nanv m two weeks to attend 

the winter term of the University at his fdvor le Heidelberg 

Our first walk in Florence was to the Ro>al Gallery — we 
wished to see the " goddess living in stone, without delaj Cross- 
ing the neighboring Piazza del Graaduca we passed Michael 
Angelo's colossal statue of David, and an open gallery contain 
ing, besides some antiques, the master piece of John of Bologna 
The palace of the Vffizii, fronting on the Arno extends along 
both sides of an avenue running back to the Palazzo Vecchio 
We entered the portico which pa'ises around under the great 
buildmg, and after ascending three or four fliglits of steps came 
into a long hall, filled with paintings and ancient statuir^ Tow 
avds the end of this, a door opened into the Tribune — that cele- 
brated room, unsurpassed by any in the world for the number 
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and value of the gems it contains, I pushed aside a crimson 
curtain and stood in the presence of the Venus. 

It may be considered heresy, but I confess I did not at first go 
into raptures, nor perceive any traces of superhuman beauty. 
The predominant feeling, if I may so express it, was satisfaction ; 
(he eye dwells on its faultless outline with a gratified sense that 
noth ng IB wanting to render t perfect It s the ideal of a wo 
man s form — a faultleas standard by which all beautv miy be 
measured hut with ut stnk ig expression except in the modest 
and graceful position of the limbs The face thougli regular is 
not handsome and the body appears small being but fi\B feet a 
height which I think is a little below the average stature of 
women On each & de as jf to heighten its elegance by (.onlrast 
with rude and a rehned niture are the statues of the Wrestlers 
and the slave hstening to the conspiracy of Catiline, called also 
Tlip V\'helter 

\s if to coi respond with the value of the works it holds, the 
Tribune is paved with precious marbles and the ceiling studded 
with polished mother of pearl A dim and subdued light fills the 
hall, which thiows over the mind thit half dreamv tone necessary 
to the full enjoyment of such objects On each side of the Venua 
de Medici hangs a Venus by Titian, the size of life, and painted 
in that rich and gorgeous style of coloring which has been so 
often and vainly attempted since his time 

Here are si\ of Raphael's best pieserved paintings I prefer 
the " St John in the Desert" to any othei picture in the Tribune. 
His glorious form, m tht fair pioportions of ripening boyhood — 
the grace of his attitude with the arm lifted eloquently on high — 
the divine inspiration which illumines his young features — chain 
the step irresistibly bef re it It is one of those triumphs of the 
pencil winch few hut Raphael have accomplished— the painting 
o*" spirit 10 its loft est ind purest form Near it hangs the For- 
narma whith he oeems to have painted in as deep a love as he 
entertained ftr the original The fece is modest and beautiful, 
and filled with an expression of ardent and tender attachment. I 
never tire looking upon either of these two 

Let me not forget, while we are in this peerless hall, to point 
out Guersino's Samian Sybil. It is a glorious work. With her 
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hands clasped over her volume, siie is looking up with a face full 
of deep and expressive sadness. A picturesque turban is twined 
around her head, and bands of pearls gleam amidst her rich, dark 
brown tresses. Her face bears the softness of dawning woman- 
hood, and nearly answers my ideal of female beauty. The same 
artist has another fine picture here — a sleeping Endymion. The 
manile has fallen from his shoulders, as he reclines asleep, with 
his head on his hand, and his crook beside him. The silver 
crescent of Dian looks over his shoulder from the sky behind, 
and no wonder if she should become enamored, for a lovelier 
shepherd has not been seen since that of King Admetus went 
back to drive his chaViot in the heavens. 

The "Drunken Bacchus" of Michael Angelo is greatly ad- 
mired, and indeed it might pass for a relic of the palmiest times 
of Grecian art. The face, amidst its half-vacant, sensual exprea. 
sion, shows traces of its immortal origin, and there is stil! an air 
of dignity preserved in the swagger of his beautiful form. It is, 
in a word, the ancient idea, of a drunken god. It maybe doubled 
whether the artist's talents might not have been employed belter 
than in ennobling intoxication. If he had represented Bacchus as 
he really is— degraded even below the level of humanity — it 
might he more beneficial to the mind, though less beautiful to the 
eye. However, this is a question on which artists and moralists 
cannot agree. Perhaps, too, the rich bloodof the Falernlan grape 
produced a more godlike delirium than the vulgar brandy which 
oversets the moderns ! 

At one end of the gallery is a fine copy in marble of the Lao- 
coon, by Bandinclli, one of the rivals of Michael Angelo. When 
it was finished, the former boasted it was better than the original, 
to which Michael made the apt reply: "It is foolish for those 
who walk in the footsteps of others, to say they go befoie them !" 

Let us enter the hall of Niobe. One starts back on seeing 
the many figures in the attitude of flight, for they seem at first 
about to spring from their pedestals. At the head of the room 
stands (he afHicted mother, bending over the youngest daughter 
who clings to her knees, with an upturned countenance of deep 
and imploring agony. In vain ! the shafts of Apollo fall thick, 
and she will soon be childless. No wander the strength of that wo 
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depicted on her countenance should change her into stone. 0ns 
of her sons — a beautiful, boyish fonii, — is lying on his back, just 
expiring, with the chill langour of death creeping over his limbs. 
We seem to hear the quick whistling of the arrows, and look in- 
voluntarily into the air to see the hovermg figure of the avenging 
g d I h be IS kept the head of a faun, made by 

M h lA 1 h f fourteen, ia the garden of Lorenzo 

d M d f p f arble given him by the workmen. 

Tl p f h p s are more than usually interesting. 

E y t 11 f character. There is the pale, en- 

1 f f R ph 1 he stern vigor of Titian, the majesty 

ddgyfL dd Vinci, and the fresh beauty of Au- 

g 1 B, ffm 1 1 k d best the romantic head of Raphael 

M g I f 1 m there is a portrait of Aliieri, with 

g ph f h 'n on the back of it.. The house in 

1 1 h 1 d i d d n the north bank of the Arno, near 

hP Cj dh hs rest in Santa Croee. 

I ly 11 b h m of art, and it is but just she should 

k p 1 11 the age that brought ihem forth has 

p sed w y Th y h only supprt now ; her people are 
d p d f h b ce on the glory of the past. The 

spirits of the old painters, living still on their canvass, earn from 
year to year the bread of an mdigent and oppressed people. This 
ought to silence ihoae utditariana at home, who oppose the culti- 
vation of the fine arts, on the ground of their being useless luxu- 
ries. Let them look to Italy, where a picture by Raphael or 
Correggio is a nch legacy foi a whole city. Nothing is useless 
that gratifies that peieeption of beauty, which is at once the most 
delicate and the most lutenai. of our menial sensations, binding us 
by an uncon'9cious Imk nearer to nature and to Him, whose every 
thought is bom of Beautj, Truth and Love. I envy not the (,ne 
who looks with a cold and indifferent spirit on these immoris.1 
creations of the old masters — these poems written in marble i.nd 
on the canvass. They who oppose every thing which can refine 
and spiritualize the nature of man, by binding him down to the 
cares of the work-day world alone, cheat life of half its glory. 

The eighth of this month was the anniversary of the birth of 
the Virgip, and the celebration, if such it might be called^ oonu 
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meoced the evening before. It is the custom, and Heaven only 
knows how it oiigioated, for the people of the lower class to go 
through the streets in a company, blowing little pennj whistles. 
We were walking that night in the direction of the Duomo, when 
we met a band of these men, blowing with all their might on 
the shrill whistles, so that the whole neighborhood resounded with 
one continual, piercing, ear-splitting shriek The\ marched in a 
kind of quick trot through the streets followed by a crowd of 
boys, and varying the noise occasionally by tdiouta and howls of 
the most horrible character. They paraded through all the pnn- 
cipal streets of the city, which for an hour sent up such an ago- 
nizing scream that you miglit have fancied it an enormous mon- 
ster, expiring in great torment. The people seemed to take the 
whole thing as a matter of course, but it was to us a noiel man- 
ner of ushering in a religious festival 

The sky was clear and blue, as itahvajs is in this Italian par- 
adise, when we left Florence a few daj a ago for Fiesole In 
spite of many virtoous efforts to rise eail), it w is nine o'clock 
before we left the Porta San GalJo, with its triumphal arch to the 
Emperor Francis, striding the road to Bologna We passed 
through the public walk at this end of the city, and followed the 
road to Fieaole along the dried. up bed of a mountain torrent 
The dwellings of the Florentine nobility occupy the whole blope, 
surrounded with rich and lovely garden- The mountain and 
plain are both covered with lusuriantolne orchards, whose fohage 
of silver gray gives the scene the look of a moonlight landscape 

At the base of the mountain of Fiesole wc passed one of the 
summer palaces of Lorenzo the Magnthrent, and a little distance 
beyond, took a foot-path overshado«ed bj magnificent cypresses, 
between whose dark trunks we looked down on the lovely Val 
d'Amo. But I will reserve all description of the iiew till we 

The modern village of Fiesole occupies the site of an ancient 
city, generally supposed to be of Etrurian origin. Just above, on 
one of the peaks of the mountain, stands the Acropolis, formerly 
used as a fortress, but now untenanted save by a few monks. 
From the side of its walls, beneath the shade of a few cypresses, 
there is a magnificent view of the whole of Val d'Arno, with 
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Florence — the gem of Italy — in the centre. Stand with me a 
moment on the height, and let us gaze on this grand panorama, 
around which the Apennines stretch with a majestic sweep, wrap- 
ped in a robe of purple air, through which shimmer the villas and 
viilages on their sides ! The lovely vale lies below us in its garb 
of olive groves, among which beantifu! villas are sprinkled as plen- 
tifully as while anemones in the woods of May. Florence lies 
in front of us, the magnificent cupola of the Duomo crowning ita 
clustered palaces. We see the airy tower of the Palazzo Vec 
chio — the new spire of Santa Croce — and the long front of the 
Palazzo Pitti, with the dark foliage of the Boboli Gardens behind. 
Beyond, far to the south, are the summits of the mountains near 
Siena: We can trace the sandy bed of the Arno down the val- 
ley till it disappears at the foot of the Lower Apennines, which 
mingle in the distEUice with the mountains of Carrara. 

Galileo was wont to make observations " at evening from the 
top of Fiesole," and the square tower of the old church is still 
pointed out as the spol. Many a night did he ascend to its pro- 
jectmg terrace and w atch the stars as they rolled around through 
the clearest heaven to which a phdosophei ever looked up 

We passed through an orchard of fig trees, and \iaes laden 
with beautiful purple and golden clusters and m a tew mmutes 
reached the remami of an amphnheatre m a Iitlie nook on the 
mountam siie This was a work of Roman construction as its 
form indicate'! Three or four ranges of seats alone are laid 
bare and these ha\e onh been discoiciedwithin a fcwyears A 
few steps further we came to a sort cf cavern overhung with 
wild fig-trees. After creeping lo at the entrance, wo found our- 
selves in an ova' chamber, tall enough to admit of our standing 
upright, and rudely but very strongly built. This was one of the 
dens in which the wild beasts were kept ; they were fed by a 
hole in the top, now closed up. This cell communicates with 
four o» five others, by apertures broken in the walls. 1 stopped 
into one, and could see in the dim .light, that it was exactly simi- 
lar lo the first, and opened into another beyond. 

Further down the mountain we found the nncient wail of the 
city, without doubt of Etrurian origin. It is of itimiense blocka 
of stone, and extends more or less dilapidated around the whole 
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hrow of the mountain. In one place there stands a solitary gate. 
way, of large stones, which looks as if it might have been one of 
the first attempts at using the principle of the arch. These ruing 
are all gray and ivied, and it startles one to think what a history 
Earth has lived through since their foundations were laid ! 

We sat all the afternoon under the cypress trees and looked 
down on the lovely valley, practising Italian sometimes with two 
young Florentines who came up to enjoy the '* beW aria" of Fie- 
sole. Descending as sunset drew on, we reached the Porta Sao 
Gallo, as the people of Florence were issuing forth to their even- 
ing promenade. 

One of my first visits was to the cSiurch of Santa Croce. This 
is one of the oldest in Florence, venerated alike by foreigners 
and citizens, for the illustrious dead whose remains it holds. It 
is a plam, gloomy pile, the front of which is still unfinished, 
thougii at the base, one sees that it was originally designed to be 
covered with black marble. On entering the door we first saw 
the tomb of Michael Angelo. Around the marble sarcophagus 
which contains his ashes are three mourning figures, representing 
Sculpture, Painting and Architecture, and his bust stands above 
— a rough, stern countenance, like a man of vast but unrefined 
mind. Further on are the tombs of Alfieri and Machiavelli and 
the colossal cenotaph lately erected to Dante. Opposite reposea 
Galileo. What a world of renown in these few names ! It makes 
one. venerate the majesty of his race, to stand beside the dust of 
BUoh lofly spirits. 

Dante's monument may be said to be only erected to his mem- 
ory; he sleeps at the plaovi of his exile, 

" Like Sdpio, buried by the npbraiiliiig shore !" 

It ia the work of Ricci, a Florentine artist, and has been placed 
there within a few years. The colossal figure of Poetry weeping 
over the empty urn, might better express the regret of Florence 
in being deprived of his ashes. The figure of Dante himself, 
seated above, is grand and majestic ; his head is inclined as if in 
meditation, and his features bear the expression of sublime 
fhought. Were this figure placed there alone, on a siinple and 
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e pedestal, it would be more in keeping with his fame than 
the lumbering heaviness of the present monument. 

Machiavelli's tomb is adorned, with a female figure represent, 
ing History, bearing his portrait. The inscription, which seems 
10 be somewhat exaggerated, is : ianto nomini nullum pdr elogium. 
Near lies Alfieri, the " prince of tragedy," as he is called by the 
Italians, In his life he was fond of wandering among the tombs 
of Santa Croce, and it is said that there the first desire and pre- 
sentiment of his future glory stirred within his breast. Now he 
slumbers among them, not the least honored name of that immor- 
tal company. 

, Galileo's tomb is adorned with hia bust. His face is calm and 
dignified, and he holds appropriately in his hands, a globe and 
telescope, Aretino, the historian, lies on his lomb with a copy 
of. his works clasped to his breast ; above that of Lanzi, the his- 
torian of painting, there is a beautiful fresco of the angel of 
fame ; and opposite to him is the scholar Lamio. The most beau- 
tiful monument in the church is that of a Polish princess, in the 
transept. She is lying on the bier, her features settled in the re- 
pose of death, and her thin, pale hands clasped across her breast. 
The countenance wears that half-smile, " so coldly sweet and 
sadly fair," which so often throws a beauty over the face of the 
dead, and the light pall reveals the fixed yet graceful outline of 
the form. 

In that part of the city, which lies on the south bank of the 
Arno, is the palace of the Grand Duke, known by the name of the 
Palazzo Pitti, from a Florentine noble of that name, by whom it 
was first built. It is a very large, imposing pile, preserving an 
air of lightness in spite of the rough, heavy stones of which it is 
built. It is another example of a magnificent failure. The 
Marquis Strozzi, having built a palace which was universally 
admired for its beauty, (which stands yet, a model of chaste and 
massive elegance,) his rival, the Marquis Pitti, made the proud 
boast that he would build a palace, in the court.yard of which 
could be placed that of Strozzi, The.se are actually the dimen- 
sions of the court-yard ; but in building the palace, although 
he was liberally assisted by the Florentine people, he ruined 
himself, and his magnificent residence passed into other hands. 
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I inhabited by his descendants to this very 



while that of Stro 
day. 

The gallery of the Palazzo Pitti is one of the finest in Europe. 
It contains six or seven hundred paintings, selected from the best 
works of the Italian masters. By the praiseworthy liberality of 
the Duke, they are open to the public, sis hours every day, and 
the rooms are thronged with artists of all nations. 

Among Titian's works, there is his celebrated " Bella," a half- 
length figure of a young woman. It is a masterpiece of warm 
and brilliant eoloi-ing, without any decided expression. The 
•countenance is that of vague, undefined thought, as of one who 
knew as yet nothing of the realities of life. In another room is 
his Magdalen, a large, voluptuous form, with her brown hair fall, 
ing like a veil over her shoulders and breast, but in her upturned 
countenance one can sooner read a prayer far an absent lover 
than repentance for sins she has committed. 

What could excel in beauty the Madonna deHa Sedia of Ra- 
phael? It is another of those works of that divine artist, on which 
we gaze and g^e with a never-tiring enjoyment of its angelic 
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dust and smoke, while the wounded and dying are trodden under 
Ewt in darkness and blood. I now first begin to comprehend the 
power and sublimify of his genius. From the wildness and gloom 
of his pictures, he might almost be called the Byron of painters. 
There is a small group of the " Fates," by Michael Angelo, 
which is one of the best of the lew pictures which remain of him. 
As is well known, he disliked the art, saying it was only fit for 
women. This picture shows, however, how much higher he 
might have gone, had he been so inclined. The three weird sis- 
ters are ghostly and awful — the one who stands behind, holding 
the distaff, almost frightful. She who stands ready to cut the 
thread as it is spun out, has a slight trace of pity on her fixed and 
unearthly lineaments. It is a faithful embodiment of the oH 
Greek idea of the Fates. I have wondered why some artist has 
not attempted the subject in a different way. In the Northern 
Mythology they are represented as wild maidens, armed with 
swoids and mounted on fiery coursers. Why might they not 
also be pictured as angels, with countenances of a sublime and 
mysterious beauty — one all radiant with hope and promise of 
glory, and one with the token of a better future mingled with the 
Badness with which it severs the links of life ? 

There are many^ many other splendid works in this collection, 
but it is unnecessary to mention ttiem. I have only endeavored, 
by taking a few of the best known, to give some idea of them as 
they appear to me. There are hundreds of pictures here, which, 
though gems in themselves, are by masters who are rarely heard 
of in America, and it would be of little interest to go through the 
Gallery, describing it in guide-book fashion. Indeed, to describe 
galleries, however rich and renowned they may be, is in general 
a work of so much diflieulty, that I know not whether the writer 
or the reader is made most tired thereby. 

This collection possesses also the celebrated statue of Venus, 
by Canova. She stands in the centre of a little apartment, filled 
with the most delicate and graceful works of painting. Although 
undoubtedly a figure of great beauty, it by no means struck me 
as possessing that exquisite and classic perfection which has been 
ascribed to It. The Venus de Medici far surpasses it. The head 
is larger in proportion to the size of the body, than that of the Ut 
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ter, but has not the same modest, virgin expresKioQ. The arm 
wrapped in the robe which she is pressing to her breast, is finely 
executed, but the fingers of the other hand are bad — looking, aa 
my friend said, as if the ends were whittled off! The body is, 
however, of fine proportions, though, taken asi a whole, the statue 
is inferior to many other of Canova's works. 

Occupying all the hill back of the Pitti Palace, are the BoboL" 
Gardens, three times a week the great resort of the Florentines. 
They are said to be the most beautiful gardens in Italy, Num- 
berless paths, diverging from a magnificent amphitheatre in the 
old Roman style, opposite the court-yai-d, lead either in long 
Bights of steps and terraces, or gentle windings among beds sweet 
with roses, to the summit. Long avenues, entirely arched and 
interwoven with the thick foliage of the laurel, which here grows 
to a tree, stretch along the slopes or wind in the woods through 
thickets of the fragrant bay. Parterres, rich with flowers and 
shrubbery, alternate with delightful groves of the Italian pine, 
acacia and laurel-leaved oak, and along the hillside, gleaming 
among the foliage, are placed statues of marble, some of which 
are from the chisels of Michael Aogelo and Bandinelli. In one 
part there is a little sheet of water, with an island of orange-trees 
in the centre, from which a broad avenue of cypresses and sta- 
tues leads to the very summit of the hill. 

We often go there to watch the sua set over Florence and the 
vale of the Amo. The palace lies directly below, and a clump 
of pine-trees on the hillside, that stand out in bold relief on the 
glowing sky, makes the foreground to one of the loveliest pictures 
this side of the Atlantic. I saw one afternoon the Grand Duke 
and his family get into their carriage to drive out. One of the 
little dukes, who seemed a mischievous imp, ran out on a projec- 
tion of the portico, where considerable persuasion had to be used 
to induce him to jump into the arms of his royal papa. I tuined 
from these titled infants to watch a group of beautiful American 
children playing, for my attention was drawn to them by the 
sound of familiar words, and I learned afterwards they were the 
children of the sculptor Powers, I contrasted involuntarily the 
destinies of each ; — one to the eDJoyment and proud eaergy of 
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fFeedom, and one to the confining and vitiating atmosphere of « 
court. The merry voices of the latter, as they played on the 
grass, came lo ray ears most gratefully. There is nothing so 
sweet as to hear one's native tongue in a foreign land from the 
lips of children! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO VALLOMBROSA. 

A PiLGEiMAGE lo Valloi b OS — h has a man 

souod. The phrase calls up m f d ossea nd 

shaven -headed friars. Had 1 ed 1 Id d y h 

things might verily have a pd J yhhly 

monastery. We might the h b foo p y 

as we toiled along the ban]; f h A d up 1 p App 

nines, as did Benevenuto Oil bf Ipodh Id 
bronze into the mould of h mm 1 P B w p 1 

grima to the shrines of Ar d b I d 11 pi f 

great minds are our sanctuaries. The mean dwelling, in which 
a poet has battled down poverty with the ecstacy of his mighty 
conceptions, and the dungeon in which a persecuted philosopher 
has languished, are to us sacred ; we turn aside from the palaces 
of kings and the battle-fields of conquerors, to visit them. The 
filmed miracles of San Giovanni Gualberto added liltle, in our 
^es, lo the interest of Vallombrosa, but there were reverence 
and inspiration in the names oF Dante, Millon, and Arioslo. 

We left Florence early, taking the way that leads from the 
Porta della Croce, up the north bank of the Arno. It was a 
bright morning, but there was a shade of vapor on the hills, 
which a practised eye might have taken as a prognostic of the 
rain that too soon came on. Fiesole, with its tower and Acropolis, 
stood out brightly from the blue background, and the hil! of San 
Miniato lay with its cypress groves in the softest morning light. 
The Ooniadmi were driving into thacity in their basket wagons, 
and there were some fair young faces among them, that made us 
think Italian beauty was not altogether in the imagination. 

After walking three or four miles, we entered the Appenines, 
Ineping along the side of the Arno, whose bed is more than half 
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teresting by the lofty range of the Appenines, amid whose forests 
we could see the white front of the monastery of Vallombrosa. 
But the clouds sank low and hid it from sight, and the rain came 
on so h rd th t we w r bli^j d t take shelter occasionally in 
h by h y 1 I of these we made a dinner 

Ihl dbliib dfh ntry, rendered palatable by 

1 dd f m 1 d some chips of an antique 

Big g W h amused in conversing with 

h plh dh lygpy like children, one of whom, 

i k y d ly 1 dbc bo the name of Raphael. We 

Iso b m q d 1 h maker and hia family, who 

dill h d d eynrd, which they said pro- 

d d h pj h W hing to know much a family 

d y quired the yield of tlieir pro- 

pe J Th J d y II barrels of wme, and ten 

f 1 I ly h ve reached Pellago, and the 

wet walk and coarse fare we were obliged to take on the road, 
well qualified us to enjoy the excellent supper the pleasant land 
lady gave us. 

This little town is among the Appenines it tlie foot of the mag- 
{, m f V 11 b o, Wh blessing it was fM- 

Ml II ts 1 1 b f h eyes closed on this 

b f 1 h d d f h hue in which to dip 

1 pe 1 1 h p d h bl f Bd n ! I watched the 
h 11 11 d J as pp h 1 1 11 ught how often his 

J 1 d d h 1 d h he had carried their 

f rn 1 y f y les y ar. The banished 

D 00 h d odd h m fly g f 1 ngrateful country ; 

d y th losg hmdh a beacon in the dark 

sea of the world's history. It is one of those places where the en- 
joyment is all romance, and the blood thrills as we gaze upon it. 
We started early next morning, crossed the ravine, and took 
the welUpaved way to the monastery along the 
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The slones are woro smoo nd 

provisions are conveyed up, be T an 

oxen. Tlie hills are cove an ak 

trees, of those picturesque m y : 

one wild dell in particular i m so he 

ready-made foregrounds it he 

Fatemo, a rich farm belong M T ch 

hung from tree to tree, wer rs as 

heavy and rich as those \ on 

staves from tlie Promised fl ay, 

from experience, they wer g P se. 

We then entered a deep de p- 

herd girla were sitfmg on g nd 

spmnmg with their fingers ff m er, 

doubtless, BA the Roman sh d go. 

Gnarled, graj olne trees, c soil, 

and a httle nil fell m man By 

a mill, m one of the coolest w of 

us acted the part of «ater spirits und g 
astonishment of foui peasants, who v. 
Beyond, our road led through for 

a broad view of mountain and vale w W 

peasant boy we met, how mueh Ian m 

I osses&ed ' AU that you see '' was T m 
of the good father^ reached once oi lo 

At length, about noon we emerged m oo d 

avenue leading across a lawn, at wh m 

6 le buildings of the monastery bo 

It was the Faradmno, beyond whic ae m red 
» ith forests — 

" Shsde above ahaA% a woody tJieatre 
Of stateliest view" — 

as Milton describes it. We were met at the.entrance by a young 
monk in cowl and cassock, to whom we applied for permission to 
stay till the next day, which was immediately given. Brother 
Hacido (for that was his name) then asked us if we would not 
have dinner. We replied that our appetites were none the worsw 
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for climbing the moijntaiii ; and in half an hour sat down to a 
dinner, the like of which we had not seen for a long time. Verily, 
thought I, it must b a pi a ant tl ng to be a monk, after all ! — 
that is, a monk of Vail mb a 

In the afternoon \ aik d th u h a grand pine forest fo the 
western brow of th m unia n wl ere a view opened which it 
would require a wond i 1 pow f the imagination for you to see 
in fancy, as I did in 1 [y F omthe height where we stood, the 
view was uninterrupted to the Mediterranean, a distance of more 
than seventy miles ; a valley watered by a branch of the Arno 
swept far to the east, to the mountains near the Lake of Thraay- 
mene ■ northwestwards the hills of Carrara bordered the horizon ; 
the space between tlese wide points was filled with mountains 
and valley all bleeped n that soft blue mist wlieh makes Italian 
landscapes moie like hpa\enly iisions than realities Florence 
was iisible afar off" and the cut rent of the Arno flashed m the 
sun A cool and almost chilling wind blew constantly over the 
mountain although the country below basked in summer heat 
We lay on the rock= and Itt our soula luxuriate in the lovely 
scene till near sunset Brother Placido brought us supper in 
the evemnE; with his eier smling countenance and ive soon after 
went to our beds in the neat, plain chambers, to get rid of the 
unpleasant coldness. 

Nest morning it. was damp and misty, and thick clouds rolled 
down the forests towards the convent. I set out for the " Little 
Paradise," taking in my way the pretty cascade which falls 
some fifty feet down the rooks. The building is not now as it 
was when Milton lived here, having been rebuilt within a short 
lime. I found no one there, and satisfied my curiosity by climb- 
ing over the wall and looking in at the windows. A little chapel 
stands in a cleft of the rock below, to mark the miraculous escape 
of St. John Gualberto, founder of the monastery. Being one day 
very closely pursued fay the Devil, he took shelter under the 
rock, which immediately became soft and admitted him into it, 
while the fiend, unable to stop, was precipitated over the steep. 
All this is related in a Latin inscription, and we saw a large hol- 
low in the rock near, which must have been intended far the im^ 
print left by his sacred person. 
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One of he k Id u an 1 e 1 ^end, concerning a little 

chapel wh 1 ad 1 on a w Id pa -t of the mountain, 
above a ough p le f o a called h Peak of the Devil." 
" In the me f ba C o an Gualbe the holy founder of 
our order adh leewasayu man, of a nohle family 
in Florence who was &o n oved by he vords of the saintly 
father, that he fo sook e wo Id vhe e he had lived with great 
luxury and d s pa on a d became onk But, after a time, 
being you a and emp ed aga n by e pleasures he had re- 
nounced, he pu ofF he sa ed ^a Tie s The holy San Gio- 
vanni warned h of he e b e da ^e n hich he stood, and at 
length the wicked young man returned. It was not a great while, 
however, before he became dissalisfled, and in spite all holy coun- 
sel, did the same thing again. But behold what happened ! Aa 
he was walking; along the peak where the chapel stands, thinking 
nothing of his great crime, the devil sprang suddenly from behind 
a rock, and catching the young man in his arms, before he could 
escape, carried him with a dreadful noise and a great red flame 
and smoke over the precipice, so that he was never afterwards 
seen," 

The church attached to the monastery is small, but very 
solemn and venerable. I went several times to muse in its still 
gloomy aisle, and hear the murmuring chant of the Monks, who 
went through their exercises in some of the chapels. At one 
time I saw them all, in long black cassocks, march in solemn 
order to the chapel of St. John Gualberto, where they sang a deep 
chant, which to me had something awful and sepulchral in it. 
Behind the high altar I saw their black, carved chairs of polished 
oak, with ponderous gilded foliants lying on the rails before them. 
The attendant opened one of these, that we might see the manu- 
script notes, three or four centuries old, from which they sung. 

We were much amused in looking through two or three Italian 
books, which were lying in the traveler's room. One of these 
which our friend Mr. Tandy, of Kentucky, read, described the 
miracles of the patron saint with an air of the most ridiculous 
solemnity. The other was a description of the Monastery, its 
foundation, history, etc. In mentioning its great and far-spread 
reaown, the author stated ihan even an English poet, by the name 
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of Milton, had menlioned it in the following lines, wliich I copied 
verbatim from the book : 

" Thick aa autumnal scaves that strow she brooks 
In Tallomltroaii, uhereth Elruian Judea 
Stigh over oroh d'cmbrOTer !" 

la looking over the stranger's book, I found among the names 
of my countrymen, that of S. V. Clevenger, the talented and la- 
mented sculptor who died at sea on his passage home. There 
were also the names of Mrs. Shelley and the Princess Polemkin, 
and I saw written on the wall, the autograph of Jean Reboul, the 
celebrated modem French poet. We were so delighted with the 
place we would have stayed another day, but for tear of trepasa- 
ing too much on the lavish and unceasing hospitality of the' good 
fathers. 

So in the afternoon we shook hands with Brother Placido, and 
turned our backs regretfully upon one of tlie loneliest and love- 
liest spots of which earth can boast. The sky became gradually 
clear as we descended, and the mist raised itself from the distant 
mountains. We ran down through the same chesnut groves, di- 
verging a little to go through the village of Tosi, which is very 
picturesque when seen from a distance, but extremely dirty to 
one passing through. I stopped in the ravine below to take a sketch 
of the mill and bridge, and as we sat, the line of golden sunlight 
rose higher on the mountains above. On walking down the 
shady side of this glen, we were enraptured with the scenery. A 
brilliant yet mellow glow lay over the whole opposing height, 
lighting up the houses of Tosi and the white cottages half seen 
among the olives, while the mountain of Vallombrosa stretched 
far heavenward like a sunny painting, with only a misty wreath 
floating and waving around its summit. The glossy foliage of the 
chesnuls was made still brighter by the warm light, and the old 
olives softened down into a silvery gray, whose contrast gave the 
landscape a character of the mellowest beauty. As we wound 
out of the deep glen, the broad valleys and ranges of the Appe- 
nines lay before us, forests, castles and villages steeped in the 
soft, vapory blue of the Italian atmosphere, and thecurrent of the 
Arno flashing like a golden belt through the middle of the pictuiv. 
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The sun was nearly down, and the mountains just below him 
were of a deep purple hue, while those that ran out to the east- 
ward wore the most aerial shade of blue. A few scattered clouds, 
floating above, soon put on the sunset robe of orange and a band 
of the same soft color encircled the western horizon. It did not 
reach half way to the zenith, however j the sky above was blue, 
of such a depth and transparency, that to gaze upward was like 
looking into e^temity. Then how softly and soothingly the twilight 
came on ! How deep a hush sank on the chesnut glades, broken 
only by the song of the cicada, chirping its " good-night carol !" 
>, too, how majestic they stood in their deep purple 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 



WAtK TO SIENA AND PSATOLIKO — INCIDEBTS IN 

October 16. — My cousin, beine; anxious to visit Rome, and 
reacli Heidelberg before the commencement of the winter semes- 
tre, set out towards the end of September, on foot. We accom- 
panied him as far as Siena, forty miles distant. As I shall most 
probably take another road to the Eternal Cily, the present is a 
good opportunity to say something of that romantic old town, so 
femous throughout Italy for the honesty of its inhabitants. 

We dined the first day, seventeen miles from Florence, at Ta- 
venella, where, for a meagre dinner the hostess had the assurance 
to ask us seven pauls. We told her we would give but four and 
a half, and by assuming a decided manner, with a plentiful use 
of the word " Signora" she was persuaded to be fully satisfied 
with the latter sum, From a height near, we could see the 
mountains coasting the Mediterranean, and shortly after, on de. 
scending a long hill, the little town of Poggibonsi lay in the warm 
afternoon light, on an eminence before us. It was soon passed 
with its dusky towers, then Stagia looking desolate in its ruined 
and ivied walls, and following the advice of a peasant, we slop- 
ped for the night at the inn of Querciola. As we knew some- 
thing of Italian by this time, we thought it best to inquire the 
price of lodging, before entering. The padrmie asked if we meant 
to take supper also. We answered in the affirmative ; " then," 
said he, " you will pay half a paul (about five cents} apiece for 
a bed." We passed under the swinging bunch of boughs, which 
in Italy is the universal sign of an inn for the common people, 
and entered the bare, smoky room appropriated to travelers. A 
long table, ivith well-wom benches, were the only furniture ; we 
threw our knapsacks on one end of it and sat down, amusing our- 
selves while supper was preparing, in looking at a number of 
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and looking as old as the days of Eiruna. The towers of Siena 
are seen at some distance, but approaching it from this side, the 
traveler does not perceive lis romantic situation until he arrives. 
It stands on a double hill, which is very steep on some sides ; the 
hollow between the two peaks is occupied by the great public 
square, ten or fifieen feet lower than the rest of the city. We 
left our knapsacks at a caf^ and sought the celebrated Cathedral, 
which stands in the highest part of the town, forming with its 
fiat dome and lofty marble tower, an apex to the pyramidal mass 
of buildings. 

The interior is rich and elegantly perfect. Every part is of 
black and white marble, io what I should call the striped style, 
which has a singular but agreeable effect. The inside of the 
dome and the vaulted ceilings of the chapels, are of blue, with 
golden stars ; the pavement in the centre is so precious a work 
that it is kept covered with boards and only shown once a year. 
There are some pictures of great value in this Cathedral ; one 
of " The Descent of the Dove," is worthy of the best days of 
Italian art. la an adjoining chamber, with fi'escoed wails, and 
a beautiful lesselated pavement, is the library, consisting of a few 
huge old volumes, which with their brown covere and brazen 
clasps, look as much like a collection of flat leather trunks as 
any thing else. In the centre of the room stands the mutilated 
^oup of the Grecian Graces, found in digging the foundation of 
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Hie Cathedrat. The figures are still beaufiful and graceful, with 
that exquisite curve of outline which is such a charm in the an- 
tique statues. Canova has only perfected the idea in his cele- 
brated group, which is nearly a copy of this. 

We strolled through the square and then accompanied our 
friend to the Roman gate, where we took leave of him foi six, 
months at least. He felt lonely at the thought of walking in Italy 
without a companioHj but was cheered by the anticipation of soou 
reaching Rome. We watched him awhile, walking rapidly ovet 
the hot plain towards Radicofani, and then, turning our faces 
with much pleasure towards Florence, we commenced the return 
walk. I must not forget to mention the delicious grapes which 
we bought, begged and stole on the way. The whole country is 
e vineyard — and the people live, in a great r 
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to be rough and monstrous daubs ; each figure being nearly at! 
many fathoms in length as a man is feet. Continuing our ascent, 
we mounted between the inside and outside shells of the dome- 
It was indeed a bald idea for Brunellescbi to raise such a mass in 
air. The dome of Saint Peter's, which is scarcely as large, was 
not made until a century after, and this was, therefore, the first 
attempt at raising one oa so graod a scale. It seems still as 
solid as if just built. 

There was a small door in one of the projections of the lantern, 
which the sacristan fold us lo enter and ascend still higher. 
Supposing there was a fine view to be gained, two priests, who 
had just come up, entered it ; the German followed, and I after 
him. After crawling in at the low door, we found ourselves in a 
hollow pillar, little wider than our bodies. Looking up, I saw 
the German's legs just atwve my head, while the other two were 
above him, ascending by means of little iron bars fastened in the 
marble. The priesfs were very much amused, and the German 
said ; — " This is the first time I ever learned chimney-sweeping !" 
We emerged at length into a hollow cone, hot and dark, with a 
rickety ladder going up somewhere ; we could not see where. 
The old priest, not wishing to trust himself to it, sent his younger 
brother up, anJ we shouted after him : — " What kind of a view 
have you 1" He climbed iip till the cone got so narrow be could 
go no further, and answered back in t!ie darkness : — " I see 
nothing at all !" Shortly after he came down, covered with dust 
and cobwebs, and we alt descended the chimney quicker than we 
went up. The old priest considered it a good joke, and laughed 
till his fat sides shook. We asked the sacristan why he sent us 
up, and he answered : — "To see the construction of the Church.'" 

1 attended service in the Cathedral one dark, rainy morning, 
aod was never before so deeply impi'essed with the majesty and 
grandeur of the mighty edifice. The thick, cloudy atmosphere 
darkened still more the light which came through the stained 
windows, and a solemn twilight reigned in the long aisles. The 
mighty dome sprang far aloft, as if it enclosed a part of heaven, 
for the light that struggled through the windows around its base, 
lay in broad bars on the blue^ hazy air. I would not have been 
SMl^ised at seeing a cloud doat aloDg within it. The lofty burst 
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of he ga h emed like the panlings of a monster, [lootned 
echo g y ugh dome and nave, with a chiming, metallic 
00 V the massive pillars which it would defy an 
d All was wrapped in dusky obscurity, ex- 
ih side-chapels, crowns of tapers were burning 
One knows not which most to admire, the 
d conceive, or the perseverance which could 
h vork. On one side of the square, the colossal 
^1 * Id Brunelleschi, is most appro- 

k p h p d at his performance, 

d g 1 II aly have gone, leaving in- 

1 y ky nd h 11 ng winds. The autumnal 
d d I uppose I must bid ftieu to 
d m ! with the land. The change 
I n pi sant, and if, as they say, it 
w h 1 1 ■iation, 1 shall have to seek 
h Id f I se European winters, there 
& y, a dull, damp chill, quite 

g h la ting frosts of America, It 
cs the limbs dull and heavy, 
cely be overcome by vigor, 
h h be ny experience. 
u Pratolino, on the Appenines, 

d h lb d olossus, by John of Bologna, 
h m g w th a cool, fresh wind blow- 

m a began ascending by the road 

IS ed F sol w h its tower and acropolis on 
slowly, with thp bold peak of one of the lof- 
■ur \e&. The abundant fruit of the olive was 
inning to turn brown, and the grapes were all gathered in 
from the vineyards, but we learned from a peasant-boy that the 
vintage was not finished at Pratolino. 

We finally arrived at an avenue shaded with sycamores, lead- 
ing to the royal park. The vintagers were busy in the fields 
around, unloading the vines of their purple tribute, and many a 
laugh and jest among the merry peasants enlivened the toil. We 
assisted them in disposing of some fine clusters, and then sought 
the "ColoeGUB of the AppeiiiDei." He atonda above a little lajn^ 
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at the head of a, long mountain. slope, broken with clumps of mag. 
nificenl trees. This remarkable figure, the work of John of Bo- 
logna, impresses one like a relic of the Titans. He is represent- 
ed as half- kneeling, supporting himself with one hand, while the 
other is pressed upon the head of a dolphin, from which a little 
stream falls into the lake. The height of the figure when erect,- 
would amount to more than sixty feet! We measured one of the 
feet, which is a single piece of rock, about eight feet long; from 
the ground to the top of one knee is nearly twenty feet The 
limb-! are formed of pieoeH of stone jomed together and the body 
of stone and briek His rough hair and eyebrows and the beard, 
which reached nearly to the ground are firmed of stalactites, 
taken ftom caves an! fastened together in a dripping and crusted 
mass The^e hung also from his limbs and bodj and gave him 
the appearance of Winter in hi= mail oi icidea B\ <.limbing 
up the rocks at his bdck vie entered his body which contains a 
small sized room it wis even possible to a»:eeiid through his 
neck and bok out at his eir ' The face is in keeping with the 
figure — stern and grand and the architect (one can hardly say 
sculptor) has gi\en to it the majcitic air and subhmity of the Ap- 
penines But who can bmld upon image of the Alp? 

We visited the fjclory on the estate where wine and oil are 
made The men had just brought in a cait load oi large wooden 
vessels filkd with grapes which Ihey were mashing with heavy 
wooden pestles When the grapes were pretty well reduced lo 
pulp and juice they emptied them into an enormous tun which 
they told u* would be covered air tight and left for three or four 
weeks, aftei which the wine would be drawn off at the bottom. 
They showed us also a great stone mill for grinding olives ; this 
estate of the Grand Duke produces five hundred barrels of wine 
and a hundred and fifty of oil, every year. The former article is 
the unisersal beverage of the laboring classes in Italy, or I might 
say of al! classes ; it is, however, the pure blood of Ihe grape, and 
although used in such quantities, one sees little drunkenness — 
far less than in our own land. 

Tuscany enjoys at present a more liberal government than any 
other pait of Italy, and the people are, in many respects, pros- 
perous and happy. The Grand Duke, although enjoying almost 
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absolute privileges, is disposed to encourage every ir 
may promote the welfare of liis subjects. The people are, in- 
deed, very heavily taxed, but this is less severely felt by them, 
than it would be by the inhabitants of colder climes. The soil 
produces with little labor all that is necessary for their support ; 
though kept constantly in a state of comparative poverty, they 
appear satisfied with their lot, and rarely look further than the 
Decessities of the present. In love with the delightful climate, 
Ihey cherish their country, fallen as she is, and are rarely in- 
duced to leave her. Even the wealthier classes of the Italians 
travel very little ; they can learn the tijanners and habits of 
foreigners nearly as well in their own country as elsewhere, and 
they prefer their own hills of olive and vine to the icy grandeur 
of the Alps or the rich and garden-like beauty of England. 

But, ahhough this sweet climate, with its wealth of sunlight 
and balmy airs may enchant the traveler for awhile and make 
him wish at times that his whole life might be spent amid such 
scenes it exercises a most enervating influence on those who are 
born to its en]oymeat It relaxes mental and physical energy, 
and d spoaes body and mind to dreamy inactivity The Italians, 
as a raci, are indulent and effeminate Of the moral dignity of 
man they have little conception Tho.se (.lasses who are en- 
gaged in active occupation seem even destitute of common hon- 
esty practising all kinds of deceits in the most open manner and 
apparently without the least shame The state of morals is low- 
er than in anyothei country of Europe what little virtue exists 
is found among the peasants Many of the most sacred obliga- 
tions of society aie universally violated and as a natural conse- 
quence the people are ilmost entiie strangers ti that domestic 
happiness which con'stitutC'? the true enjoympnt of 1 fe 

Tins dark shadow m the moral atmosphere of Italj hangs like 
a curse on her beautiful soil weakening the sympathies of c fi- 
zens of freer lands with her fallen condition I often feel Mvidly 
the sentiment which Peronal puts into the mouth of a dreek la 
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And fresh-blown floners and racj wine 

In frosted clusters still be near — 
Dearer the wild and snowy hilla 
Where hale and rnddj Freedom smiles." 

No people can ever become truly great or free, who are no 
virtuous. If the soul aspires for liberty — pure and perfect lib. 
erty — it also aspires for everything that is noble in Truth, every- 
thing that is holy in Virtue. It is greatly to be feared that all 
those nervous and impatient efforts which have been made and 
are still being made by the Italian people to better their condi- 
tion, will be of little avail, until they set up a belter standard of 
principle and mtilte their private actions more conformable with 
their ideas of political independence. 

Oct. 2^—1 attended to-day the fall races althe Cascine. This 
is a dairy farm of the Giand Duke on the Arno, below the city ; 
part of it, shaded with magnificent trees, has been made into a pub- 
lic promenade and drive, which extends for three miles down the 
river. Towards the lower end, on a smooth green lawn, is the 
race-course. To-day was the last of the season, for which the 
beat trials had been reserved ; on passing out the gate at noon, we 
found a number of carriages and pedestrians going the same way. 
It was the very perfection of autumn temperature, and I do not 
remember to have ever seen so blue hills, so green meadows, so 
fresh air and so bright sunshine combined in one scene before- 
All that gloom and coldness of which I lately complained has 
vanished. 

Traveling increases very much one's capacity for admiration. 
Every beautiful scene appears ua beautiful as if it had been the 
first ; and although I may have seen a hundred times as lovely 
a combination of sky and landscape, the pleasure which it awa- 
kens is never diminished. This is one of the greatest blessings 
we enjoy — the freshness and glory which Nature wears to our 
eyes forever. It shows that the soul never grows old — that the 
eye of age can take in the impression of beauty with the same 
enthusiastic joy that leaped through the heart of childhood. 

We found the crowd around the race-com'se but thin ; half the 
people there, and all the horses, appeared to be English. It was 
a {pod place to observe the beauty of Florence, which however, 
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may be done in a short time, as (here is not much of it. Tliere is 
beauty in Italy, undoubtedly, but it is either among the peasants 
or the higher class of nobility. I will tell our American women 
confidentially, for I know they have too much eeose to be vain of 
it, that ihey surpass tiic rest of the world as much in beauty as 
they do m inleliigence and virtue, I saw in one of the carriages 
the wife of Alexander Dumas, the French author. She is a large, 
fair eomplexioned woman, and is now, from what cause I know 
not, living apart from her husband. 

The jockeys paced up and down the fields, preparing their 
beautiful animals for the approaching heat, and as the hour drew 
nigh the mounted dragoons busied themselves in clearing the 
space. It was a one-mile course, to the end of the lawn and back. 
At last the bugle sounded, and off went three steeds like arrows 
let fly. They passed us, their light limbs bounding over the 
turf, a beautiful dark-brown faking the lead. We leaned over 
:he railing and watched them eagerly. The bell rang — they 
reached the other end — we saw them turo and come dashing back, 
nearer, neaier; the crowd begaa to shout, and in a few seconds 
the brown one had won it by four or five lengths. The fortunate 
horse was led around in triumph, and I saw an English lady, rc- 
mai'kable for her betting propensities, come out from the crowd 
and kiss it in apparent delight. 

Af5er an interval, three others look the field — all graceful, sjjir- 
iled creatures. This was a more exciting race than the first; 
they flew past us nearly abreast, and the crowd looked after them 
ID anxiety. They cleared the course like wild deer, and in a 
minute or two came back, the racer of an English nobleman a 
short distance ahead. The jockey threw up his hand in tokin 
of triumph as he approached the goal, and the people checiid 
him. It was a beautiful sight to see those noble animals stretch- 
ing to the utmost of their speed, as they dashed do'.vo the grrs'-r 
lawn. The lucky one always showed by his proud and ciLct 
carriage, his consciousness of success. 

Florence is fast becoming modernized. The introduction of 

gas, and the construction of the railroad to Pisa, which is nearly 

completed, will make sad havoc with the air of poetry which still 

lingers in its silent streets. There is scarcely a bridge, a tower, 

U 
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or a street, which is not connected with some sfirring association, 
In the Via San Felice, Raphael used to paint when a boy ; near 
the Ponte Santa Trinita stands Michael Angelo's house, with his 
pictures, clothes, and painting implements, just as he left it three 
centuiies ago ; on the south side of the Arno is the house of 
Galileo, and that of Machiavelli stands in an avenue near the 
Ducal Palace. While threading my way through some dark, 
crooked streets in an unfrequented part of the city, 1 noticed an 
old, untenanted house, bearing a marble tablet above the door. 
I drew near and read ; — " In this house of the Alighieri was born 
the Divine Poet !" It was the birth-place of Dante ! 

Nov. 1. — Yesterday morning we were apprised of the safe ar- 
rival of a new scion of the royal family in the world by the ring- 
ing of the city bells. To-day, to celebrate the event, the shops 
were closed, and the people made a holiday of it. Merry chimes 
pealed out from every tower, and discharges of cannon thundered 
up from the fortress. In the evening the dome of the Cathedral 
was illuminated, and the lines of cupola, lantern, and crass were 
traced in flame on the dark sky, like a crown of burning stars 
dropped from Heaven on the holy pile. I went in and walked 
down the aisle, listening for awhile to the grand choral, while the 
clustered tapers under the dome quivered and trembled, as if 
shaken by the waves of music which burst continually within its 
lofty concave. 

A few days ago Prince Corsini, Prime Minister of Tuscany, 
died at an advanced age. I saw his body brought in solemn pro- 
cesaon by night, with torches and tapers, to the church of Santa 
Trinita. Soldiers followed with reversed arms and muffled 
drums, the band playing a funeral march. I forced myself 
through the crowd into the church, which was hung with black 
and gold, and listened to the long drawn chanting of the priests 
around the bier. 

We lately visited the Florentine Museum, Besides the usual 
collection of objects of natural history, there is an anatomical 
cabinet, very celebrated for its preparations in wax. All parts 
of the human frame are represented so wonderfully exact, that 
students of medicine pursue their studies here in summer with 
the same facility as from real "subjects." Every bone, musoio, 
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aDd nerve in the body is perfectly counterfeited, the whole form- 
ing a collection as curious as it is useful. Ooe chamber is occu- 
pied with representations of the plague of Rome, Milan, and 
Florence. They are executed with horrible truth to nature, but 
I regretted afterwards having seen them. There are enough 
forms of beauty and delight in the world on which to employ the 
eye, without making it familiar with scenes which can only be 
remembered with a shudder. 

We derive much pleasure from the society of the American 
artists who are now residing m Florence At the houses of 
Powers, and Browa, the painter, we spend many delightful eve? 
mngs in the compiny of our gifted countrymen. They are 
drawn together by a kindred, social feeling as well as by their 
mutual aim'j, and form among themseUea a society so unrestraio. 
ed, American like, that the Iravelei who meets them forgets his 
absence for a time These noble representatives of our country, 
all of whom possess the true, inborn -^pint of republicanism, have 
made the American name known and respected in Florence. 
Powers, especially, who is intimate with many of the principal 
Italian families, la universally esteemed The Grand Duke has 
more than once iisiled his studio and expressed the highest ad- 
miration of his talents 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



T HAVE seen Ibrahim Pacha, fhe son of old Mehemet All, driving 
in his carriage through the streets. He is here on a visit from 
Lucca, v.'here he has been spending some time on account of his 
health. He is a man of apparently fifty years of age ; his coun- 
' teoance wears a stern and almost savage look, very consistent 
with the character he bears and the political part he has played. 
He is rather portly in person, the pale olive of his complexion 
contrasting strongly with a beard perfectly white. In common 
with all his attendants, he wears fhe high red cap, picturesque 
blue tunic and narrow trowsers of the Egyptians. There is 
scarcely a man of them whose face with its wild, oriental beauty, 
does not show to advantage among us civilized and prosaic 
Christians. 

In Florence, and indeed through all Italy, there is much rea- 
son for our country to be proud of the high stand her artists are 
taking. The sons of our rude western clime, brought up without 
other resources than their own genius and energy, now fairly 
rival those, who from their cradle upwards have drawn inspira- 
tion and ambition from the glorious masterpieces of the old painters 
and sculptors. Wherever our artists are known, they never fail 
to create a respect for American talent, and to dissipate the ialse 
notions respecting our cultivation and refinement, which prevail 
in Europe. There are now eight or ten of our painters and 
sculptors in Florence, some of whom, I do not hesitate to say, 
take the very first rank among living artists. 

I have been highly gratified in visiting the studio of Mr. G. L. 
Brown, who, as a landscape painter, is destined to take a stand 
second to few, since the days of Claude Lorraine. He is now 
without a rival in Florence, or perhaps in Italy, and has youth 
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genius and a plentiful slock of tlie true poetic enthusiasm for his 
art, to work for him far greater triumphs. His Italian landscapes 
have that golden mellowness and transparency of atmosphere 
which give such a charm to the real scenes, and one would think 
he used on his paliette, in addition to the more substantial colors, 
condensed air and sunlight and the liquid crystal of streams. He 
has wooed Nature like a lover, and she has not withheld her 
sympathy. She has taught him how to raise and curve her trees, 
load their boughs with foliage, and spread underneath them the 
broad, cool shadows — to pile up the shattered crag, and steep the 
long mountain range in the haze of alluring distance. 

He has now nearly finished, a large painting of " Christ Preach- 
ing io the Wilderness," which is of surprising beauty. You look 
upon one of the fairest scenes of Judea. In front, the rude mul- 
titude are grouped on one side, in the edge of a magnificent forest ; 
on the other side, towers up a rough wall of rock and foliage that 
stretches back into the distance, where some grand blue moun- 
tains are piled against the sky, aad a beautiful stream, winding 
through the middle of the picture, slides away out of the fore- 
ground. Just emerging from the shade of one of the clifis, is the 
benign figure of the Saviour, with the warm light which breaka 
from behind the trees, falling around him as he advances. There 
is a smaller picture of the " Shipwreck of St. Paul," in which he 
shows equal skill in painting a troubled sea and breaking storra. 
He is one of the young artists from whom we have most to hope. 

I have been extremely interested in looking over a great num- 
ber of sketches made by Mr. Kellogg, of Cincinnati, during a tour 
through Egypt, Arabia Petriea and Palestine. He visited many 
places out of the general route of travelers, and beside the great 
number of landscape views, brought away many sketches of the 
characters and costumes of the Orient From some of these he 
has commenced paintings, which, as his genius is equal to his 
practice, will be of no ordinary value Indeed, some of these 
must give him at once an established reputation in America. la 
Constantinople, where he resided several months, he enjoyed pe- 
culiar advantges for the exercise of his art, through the favor 
and influence of Mr. Carr, the American, and Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, the British Minister. I saw a splendid diamond cup, pre- 
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Greenougb, wh h 
lately to Florence, h 
the portico of the C p 
finished in the marbl 
ing in the struggle 
will represent the wife and child of the former The colossal 
size of the statues gives a grandeur to the action, as if it w ere a 
combat of Titans , there is a consciousness of power, an expres- 
sion of lof^y disdain in the expansion of the hunter's nostril and 
the proud curve of his lip, that might become a god The sptiit 
of action, of breathing, life like exertion, °o much more difficult 
to infuse into the marble than that of repose, is perfectly attained 
I will not enter into a more particular description, as it will pro 
bably be sent to the United States in a year or two It is a mag 
nificent work ; the best, unquestionably, that Greenough has yet 
made. The subject, and the grandeur he has given it 
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1 Philadplphia, partieularlj 
1 R. Chandler, and it has 
pleasure to visit his studio here in Florence, 
of his ideal works. He has lately made two 
models, which, when finished in marble, will be works of great 
beauty. They will contribute greatly to his reputation here and 
in America. One of these represents a child of four or five 
years of age, holding in his hand a dead bird, on which he is 
gazing, with childish grief and wonder, that it is so still and droop- 
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Would it not be better foi some scores of our rich merchants 
to lay out their money on statues and pictures, instead of balls 
and spendthrifi: sons * A few such expenditures, properly direct- 
ed, would do much for the advancement of the fine arts. An 
occasional golden blessing, bestowed on genius, might he returned 
on the giver, in the fame he had assisted in creating. There 
seems, however, to be at present a rapid increase in refined taste, 
and a better appreciation of artistic talent, in our country. And 
aa an American, nothing lias made me feel prouder than this, and 
the steadily increasing reputation of our artists 

Of these, no one has done more v, ithin the last few years, than 
Powers. With a tireless and persevering energy, iiieh as could 
to few hut Americans he has alieady gained a 
t, that posterity will pronounce in the same breath 
with Phidias, Michael Angelo and Thorwaldsen I cannot de. 
scribe the enjoyment I have denvcd from looking at his matchless 
works. I should hesitate in giving my own imperfect judgmen 
of their excellence, if I had not found it to coincide with that 
of many others who are better versed in the rules of art. The 
sensation which his " Greek Slave" produced in England, has 
doubtless ere this been breezed across the Atlantic, and I see by 
the late American papers that they are growing familiar with his 
fame. When I read a notice seven or eight years ago, of the 
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young sculptor of Cincinnati, whose busts exliibited so much evi- 
dence of genius, I little dreamed I should meet him in Florence, 
with the experience of years of toil added to his early enthus 
and every day increasing his renown. 

You would like to hear of his statue of Eve, which men of taste 
pronounce one of the finest works of modern times A more 
feet figure never filled my eye. 1 have 'jeen the maaterpi 
of Thorwaldsen, Dannecker and Cano\a, and the Vonu'> de Med- 
ici, but I have seen nothing yet that can etceed the heauty of this 
glorious statue. So completely did the first view escite m\ 
prise and delight, and thrill every feelmg that awakes at the sight 
of the Beautiful, that my mind dwelt intensely on it for daya 
afterwards. This is the Eve of Scripture — the Eve of Milton — 
mother of mankind and fairest of all her race. With the full 
and majestic beauty of ripened womanhood, she wears the purity 
of a world as yet unknown to sin. With the bearing of a queeo, 
there is in her countenance the softness and grace of a tender, 
loving woman ; 



She holds the fatal fruit extended in her hand, and her face ex- 
presses the struggle hetween conscience, dread and desire. The 
serpent, Hho=e coiled length under the leaves and flowers entirely 
surrounds her, thus forming a beautiful allegorical symbol, is 
watching her deeiMon frjm an ivied trunk at her side. Her 
foim IS said to be fully aa peifeet as the Venus de Medici, and 
from its greater size, has an an of conscious and ennobling dig- 
nity. The head is far superior in beauty, and soul speaks from 
every feature of the countenance. 1 add a few stanzas which 
the contemplation of this statue called forth. Though unworthy 
the subject, they may perhaps faintly shadow the sentiment which 
Powers has so eloquently embodied in marble : 

THE "EVE" OF POWERS. 
A feultless being from the marble sprang. 

She Btanda in beauty there ! 
As when the grace of Eden 'round her clung — 

Fairest There all was Mr ! 
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Pure, as when first from God's creating hand 

So seems she now, in living siono to stand — 
A mortal, jet divine ! 

The spark the Grecian from Olympus caught. 

Left not a loftier trace ; 
The daring of the sculptor's hand has wrought 

A aoul in that avf eet face ! 
He won as well tte aacred fire from lieaTen, 

God-sent, not stolen down, 
And no Promethean doom for him is ^ven, 

But ages of renown ! 

The soul of beauty breathes around that Torm 

A more enchanting spell ; 
There blooms each virgin grace, ere yet the storm 

On blighted Eden f^U I 
The fiarst deaire upon her lovely brow, 

R^scd by an evil power ; 
Doubt, lon^ng, dread, are in her features now — 

It ia the trial-hour I 
How every thought that strives within her breast, 

In that one glance is shown ! 
Say, can that heart of marble be at rest, 

Since spirit warms the stone 1 
Will not those limbs, of so diTine a mould, 

Move, when her thought Is o'er — 
When she has yielded to the tempter's hold 

And Eden blooms no more ? 
Art, like a Pboaiis, springs from dust agiun— 

She cannot pass away ! 
Bound down in gloom, she breaks apart the cluun 

And struggles up to day I 
The flame, first kindled in the agfa gone, 



Which marks the day's return ! 

The " Greek Slave" is now in tlie possession of Mr. Grant, of 
London, and I only saw tiie clay model. Like the Eve, it is a 
form that one's eye tells liinj is perfect, unsurpassed ; but it is 
the budding loveliness of a girl, instead of the perfected beauty 
of a woman. }a Epgland it has been pronounced superior to 
14" 
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Canova's works, anii indeed / have seen nothing of his, that could 
be placed beside it. 

Powers h b nalyfinhda most exquisite fignre of a 
flsher-boy a d ng hi with his net and rudder in one 

hand, wh 1 th h th J h Ids a shell to his ear and listens 
if it murmu t 1 of a gathe ng slorm. His slight, bojish 
limhs are full f and d 1 a y— you feel that the -vouthful 

frame could w up to n h n less than an Apollo Then 
the head — h b ut ful SI 1 Iv heot on one side wiih the 



O 



Powers' busts it is unnecessary for me to speak. He has lately 
finished a very beautiful one of the Princess Demidoff, daughter 
of Jerome Bonaparte. 

We will soon, I hope, have the " Eve" in America. Powers 
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has generously refused many advantageous offers for it, that ha 
might finally send it home ; and his country, therefore, will pos- 
sess this statue, his first ideal work. She may well be proud 
of the genius and native energy of her young artist, and she 
should repay them by a just and liberal encouragement. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 

AN ADVENT0RB OB THE GREAT ST. BERNARD WALKS AROUND 



Nov. 9. — A few days ago 1 received a letter frum my cousin 
at Heidelberg, describing his solitary walk from Genoa over the 
Alps, and through the western part of Switzerland The news of 
his safe arrival dissipated the anxiety we nore beginning to feel, 
on account of his long silence, while it pro* ed that our fears con- 
cemiog the danger of such a journey were not altogether ground, 
less. He met with a startling adventure on the Great St. Bernard, 
which will be best described by an extract from his own letter ; 

* . * * "Such were my impressions of 

Rome. But leaving the ' Eternal City,' I must hasten on to give 
you a description of an adventure I met with in crossing the Alps, 
omitting for the present an account of the trip from Rome to Ge- 
Doa, and my lonely walk through Sardinia. When I had crossed 
the mountain range north of Getioa, the plains of Piedmont 
stretched out before me. I could see the snowy sides and sum- 
mits of the Alps more than one hundred miles, distant, looking 
like white, fleecy clouds on a summer day. It was a magnificent 
prospect, and I wonder not that the heart of the Swiss soldier, 
after years of absence in foreign service, beats with joy when he 
again looks on his native mountains. 

" As I approached nearer, the weather changed, and dark, 
gloomy clouds enveloped them, so that they seemed to present an 
impassible barrier to the lands beyond them. At Ivrea, I en- 
tered the interesting valley of Aosta. The whole valley, fifty 
miles in length, is inhabited by miserable looking people, nearly 
one half of them being afflicted with goitre and cretinism. They 
looked more idiofJc and disgusting than any 1 have ever seen, and 
it was really painful to behold such miserable specimens of hu- 
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manily dwelling amid the grandest scenes of nature. Immedi- 
ately after arriviDg in the town of Aosta, situated at the upper 
end of the valley, I began, alone, the ascent of the Great St. 
Bernard. It was just noon, and the clouds on the mountains in- 
dicated rain. The distance from Aoata to (he monastery or hos- 
pice of St. Bernard, is about twenty English miles. 

" At one o'clock it commenced raining very liard, and to gain 
shelter I went into a rude hul ; but it was filled with so many of 
those idiotic cretins, lying down on the earthy floor with the dogs 
and other animals, that 1 was glad to leave them as soon as the 
storm had abated in some degree. I walked rapidly for three 
hours, when I met a traveler and his guide descending the moun. 
tain. I asked him in Italian the distance to the hospice, and he 
undertook to answer me in French, but the words did not seem to 
flow very fluently, so I said quickly, observing then that he was an 
Englishman : ' Try some other language, if you please, sir !' He 
replied instantly in his vernacular : ' You have a d^-d long walk 
before you, and you'll have to hurry to get to the top before night !' 
Thanking him, we hook 1 nds and hurried on, he downward and 
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was approaching. In a short time the storm began in good earn- 
est, aad tlie cold winds blew with the greatest fury. It grew dark 
very suddenly and I lost sight of the poles which are placed along 
the path to guide the traveler. I then ran on still higher, hoping 
to find them again, but without success. The rain and snow fell 
thick, and although I think I am tolerably courageous, I began to 
be alarmed, for it was impos-sible to know in what direction I was 
going. I could hear the waterfalls dashing and roaring down the 
mountain hollows on each side of me ; in the gloom, the foam 
and leaping waters resembled streaming fires. I thought of turn- 
ing back to find the litllo house of refuge again, but it seemed 
quite as dangerous and uncertain as tu go forward After the 
fatigue I had unde n n !d ! b I g 

ou8 to be obliged t y u all h 11 wh h 

was every minute Id ! y 

" I slopped and h d I d h j I m gh b ml 
near the monastery b m — P h 
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came, and to my joy found two men — servants of the monastery 
— who were driving their mules into shelter. Never in my whole 
life was I more glad to hear the voice of man. These men con- 
ducted me to tlie monastery, one-fourth of a mile higher, built by 
the side of a lake at the summit of the pass, while on each side, 
the mountains, forever covered with snow, tower some thousands 
of feet higher. 

" Two or three of the noble St. Bernard dogs barked a wel- 
come as we approached, which brought a young monk to the 
deor. I addressed him in German, but to my surprise be an- 
awered in broken English. He took me into a warm room and 
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THE MONASTERV. 

gave me a suit of clothes, such as are 

dress, as well as my package of papers 

ivilh rain. I sat down to supp 

of the Hospice, I in my mo k oo og k h 

holy order. You would ha^ a gh d h n h 

costume. Indeed, I felt aim dd unmka ry 

thing seemed so comfortable n h w m oppe oo w h 

blazing wood fire, while outs d ag d h 

lently. But when I thought b m 

the world, up in that high pa. f h A d h ft 

of woman never gladdened i ts dy o e 

my monkish dress next morn g 

" In the address bnok of h d L ng w b 

' Excelsior' written on a pie pa d d An oa 

Yoti remember the stanza 

' At break of day, as heavemrard, 

Tte pious monks of St. Eernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A Toioe cried through the startled air : 
Eieelsior !' 
It seemed to add a tenfold interest to the poem, xo read it on old 
St. Bernard. In the morning I visited the house where are kept 
the bodies of the travelers, who perish in crossing the mountain. 
It is filled with corpses, ranged in rows, and looking like mummies, 
for the cold is so intense that they will keep for years without 
decaying, and are often recognized and removed by their friends. 
" Of my descent to Mariigny, my walk down the Rhone, and 
along the shores of Lake Leraan, my visit to the prison of Chillon 
and other wanderings across Switzerland, my pleasure in seeing 
the old river Rhine again, and my return to Heidelberg at night, 
with the bright moon shining on the Neckar and the old ruined 
castle, I can now say no more, nor is it necessary, for are not all 
these things' written in ray book of Chronicles,' to he seen by you 
when we meet again in Paris ? 

Everyours, Frank." 

Dec. 16.— I took a walk lately to the tower of (Salileo. In 
company with three friends, I left Florence by the Porta Eomana, 
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and ascended the Poggie. Im/ieria/e, This beautiful avenue, a 
mile and a quarter in length, leading up a gradual ascent to a 
villa of the Grand Duke, is bordered with spleni d cvpre=ses aid 
evergreen oaiis, and the grass banlis are always fre&! and green, 
so that even in winter it calls up a remembrance of hu n er In 
fact, winter does not wear the scowl here that he 1 as at ho e ; 
he is robed rather in a threadbare garment of a turn a d t is 
only high up on the mountain tops, out of the reach of h s ene y, 
the sun, that he dares to throw it off and blu^iter about with his 
Btorms and scatter down his onow flakes The roses still bud and 
bloom in the hedges, the emerald of the meadows is not a whit 
paler, the sun looks down lovingly as yet and there are only the 
white helmets of some of the Appen neg w th the leafless mitl 
berries and vines, to tell us that we have chingol seasons. 

A quarter of an hour's walk part of it ly a path through an 
olive orchard, brought us to the top of a hill which was sur- 
mounted by a square, brokeu ii led tower forming part of a store- 
house for the produce of the estate We entered saluted by a 
dog, and passing through a cou I yard in which stood two or 
three carts full of brown oli\es found our way to the rickety 
staircase. I spared my sentiment in going up thinking the steps 
might have been renewed since Galileo's time, but the glorious 
landscape which opened around us when we reached the top, time 
could not change, and I gazed upon it with interest and emotion, 
as my eye took in those forms which had once been mirrored in 
the philosopher's. Let me endeavor to describe the features of 
the scene. 

Fancy yourself lifted to the summit of a high hill, whose base 
slopes down to the valley of the Amo and looking ^orlhw^rd Be 
hind you is a confusion of hill and vallej growing gradually 
dimmer away to the horizon Before and below you is a vale 
with Florence and her great dome', and towers m iti lap and 
across its breadth of five miles the mountain of Fiesole To the 
west it stretches aw ay unl roken for tw enty miles covered thickly 
with white villas — like a meidDw cf daisies magn fied A feu 
miles to the east the pHin is rouided «ih mountains between 
whose interlocking bases we can lee the brown current ot the 
Arno. Some of their peaks' as well as the mountain of Vallom 
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brosa, along the eastern sky, arp tipped with sdow. Imagine the 
air filled with a thick hlue mist, like a semi-transparent veil, 
which softens every thing into dreamy indistinctness, the sun- 
shine falling slanlingly through tliis in spots, touching the -and. 
scape here and there as with a sudden blaze of fire, and you will 
complete the picture. Does it not repay your mental flight across 
the Atlantic. 

One evening, on coming out of the cafe, the moon was shining 
so brightly and clearly, that I involuntarily bent my steps towards 
the river ; I walked along the Lung' Amo, enjoying the heavenly 
moonlight — " the night of cloudless climes and starry skies !" A 
purer silver light never kissed the brow of Endymion. The 
brown Amo took into his breast " the redundant glory," and 
rolled down his pebbly bed with a more musical ripple ; opposite 
stretched the long mass of buildings — the deep arches that rose 
from the water were filled with black shadow, and the irregular 
fronts of the houses touched with a mellow glow. The arches of 
the upper hridee were in shadow cuttintr their dark outline on 
1 1 y p f h ^pp f p h A 1 
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Vi hoever looks on the \ alley of the Arno from San Mmiato, 
and observes the Appenine range, of which Fieeole is one, bound- 
ing it on the north, will immediately notice to the northwest a 
double peak rising high above all tiie others. The bare, brown 
forehead of this, known by the name of Monte Morello, seemed so 
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provokirigly to challenge an oscentj that we determined to try it. 
So we started early, the day before yesterday, from the Porta San 
Gallo, with nothing but the frosty grass and fresh air to remind 
us of the middle of December. Leaving (he Prato road, at the 
base of the mountain, we passed Careggi, a favorite farm of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, and entered a narrow gleii where a little 
brook was brawling down its rocky chanael. Here and there 
stood a rustic mil], near which women were busy spreading their 
washed clothes on the grass. Following the footpath, we ascend- 
ed a long eminence to a chapel where some boys were ainusiog 
themselves with a common country game. They have a small 
wheel, around which they wind a rope, and, running a little dis- 
tance to increase ihe velocity, let it off with a sudden jerk. On 
a level road it can be thrown upwards of a quarter of a mile. 

From the chapel, a gradual ascent along the ridge of a hill 
brought us to the foot of the peak, which rose high before us, cover- 
ed with bare rocks and stunted oaks. The wind blew coldly from 
a snowy range to the north, as we commenced ascending with a 
good will. A few shepherds were leading their flocks along the 
sides, to browse on the grass and withered bushes, and we started 
up a large hare occasionally from his leafy covert. The ascent 
was very toilsome ; I was obliged to stop frequently on account 
of the painful throbbing of my heart, which made it difficult to 
breathe. When the summit was gained, we lay down awhile on 
the leeward side to recover ourselves. 

We looked on the great valley of the Arno, perhaps twenty- 
five miles long, and five or six broad, lying like a long elliptical 
basin sunk among the hills. I can liken it to nothing but a vast 
sea ; for a dense, blue mist covered the level surface, through 
which the domes of Florence rose up like a craggy island, while 
the thousands of scattered villas resembled ships, with spread sails, 
afloat on its surface. The sharp, cutting wind soon drove ua 
down, with a few hundred bounds, to the path again. Three 
more hungry mortals did not dine at the Cacciatore that day. 

The chapel of the Medici, which we visited, is of wonderful 
beauty. The walls are entirely encrusted with fielra dura and 
the most precious kinds of marble. The ceiling is covered with 
gorgeous frescoes by Benevcnuto, a modern painter. Around the 
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Mdes, in magnificent sarcophagi of marble and jasper, repose the 
ashes of a few Cosmos and Ferdinands. I asked the sacristan 
for the tomb of Lorenzo the Magnificent. " Oh I" said he, " he 
lived during the republic — he has no tomb ; these are only for 
Dukes!" I could not repress a sigh at the lavish waste of labor 
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Eternal Spirit, who pours out on us his warm and boundless bless- 
ings, through the channels of so many kindred human heai'ts ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WINTER TRAVELING AHOK& THE APFENINES. 

Valley of the irno Dec 22 — It b a glorious morning aftet 
our two days walk through ram and mud among these stormy 
Appenines The range of high peaks among wh i,h is the cele- 
brated monastery of Camaldoli he jU'it before us their summits 
dazzling with the new fiUeti snow The clouds aie bieaking 
away, and a few iob\ flushes announce the appioach of the sun 
It has rained duiing the lughl and the fields are as green and 
fresh as on a morning in prmg 

We left Florence on the 20th while ciUzen^ and strangera 
were vainly =\.n\ ing to catch a glimpse of the Emperor of Russia 
He is, from some cause \ery shy of being seen in his jouineya 
from place lo pUce uaing the gieitest art and diligence to prp 
vent the time of his deptrturo and airiwil from being known 
On taking leave of Powers I found him expecting the Autocrat, 
as he had s gnified his inteDtion of visiting hia studio , it was a 
cause of patriotic pude to hid lh\t crowcei heads know and ap 
preciate the genius of our sculptor The sky did not piomise 
much, aswe et out when we had entered tie Appenines and 
taken a last look of the lovely valley behind ui and the great 
dome of the city where we had spent four delightful months it 
began to lam heavily Determined to conquer the weathei at 
the beginning we kept on although before many miles weie 
passed, it became loo penetiating to be agreeable The moun 
tains grew nearly black under the shadow of the clouds and the 
storms swei t Ireanly down their passe? and defiles till the scene 
ry looked more like the Hartz than Italy We were obliged to 
stopatPonle S eve and drj our saturated garments when as 
thej-ain slackened somewhat we rounled the fool of the moun 
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tain of Vallombrosa, above the swollen and noisy Arno, to the 
little village of Cucina. 

We entered the only inn in the place, followed by a crowd of 
wondering boys, for two such travelers had probably never been 
seen there. They made a blazing fire for us in the broad chim- 
ney, and after the police of the place satisfied themselves that we 
were not dangerous characters, they asked many questions about 
our country. I excited the sympathy of the women greatly in 
our behalf by telling them we had three thousand miles of sea 
between us and our homes. They exclaimed in the most sym- 
pathising tones : " Poverini! so far to go ! — three thousand miles 
of water!" 

The next morning we followed the right bank of the Arno. At 
Incisa, a large town on the river, the narrow pass broadens into a 
large and fertile plain, bordered on the north by the mountains. 
The snow storms were sweeping around their summits the whole 
day, and I thought of the desolate situation of the good monks who 
had so hospitably entertained us three months before. It was 
weary traveling ; but at Levane our fatigues were soon forgotten. 
Two or three peasants were sitting last night beside the blazing 
fire, and we were amused to hear them talldng about ue, I over- 
heard one asking another to converse with us awhile. " Why 
should I speak to them ?" satd he; "they are not ol our profession 
— we are swineherds, and ihcy do not care to talk with us." How- 
ever, his curiosity prevailed at last, and we had a long conversation 
together. It seemed difficult for them to comprehend how there 
could be so much water to cross, without any land, before reach. 
iDg our country. Finding we were going to Rome, I overheard 
one remark we were, pilgrims, which seemed to be the general 
supposition, as there are few foot- travelers in Italy. Tho people 
said to one another as we passed along the road : — " They are 
making a journey of penance!" These peasants expressed 
themselves very well for persons of their station, but they were 
remarkably ignorant of everything beyond their own olive or- 
chards and vine fields. 

Perugia, Dec. 34. — On leaving Levane, the morning gave a 
promise, and the sun winked at us once or twice through the 
broken clouds, with a watery eye ; but our cup was not yet full. 
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After crossing one or two shoulders of the range of hills, we de- 
scended lo the great upland plain of Central Italy, watered by the 
sources of the Anio and the Tiber. The scenery is of a remark- 
able character. The hills appear to have been washed and swept 
by some mighty flood. They are worn into every shape — pyra- 
mids, castles, lowers — standing desolate and brown, in long ranges, 
like the ruins of mountains. The plain is scarred with deep gul- 
leys, adding lo the look of decay which accords so well with the 
Cyclopean relics of the country. 

A storm of hail which rolled away before us, disclosed the city 
of Arezzo, on a hill at the other end of the plain, its heavy cathe- 
dral crowning the pyramidal mass of buildings. Our first care 
was to find a good trattoria, for hunger spoke louder than senti- 
ment, and then we sought the house where Pelrarch was born. 
A young priest showed it to us on the summit of the hill. It has 
not been changed since he lived in it. 

On leaving Florence, we determined to pursue the same plaQ 
as in Germany, of stopping at the inns frequented by Ihe common 
people. They treated us here, as elsewhere, with great kind- 
ness and sympathy, and we were freed from the outrageous inj. 
positions practised at the greater hotels. They always built a 
large fire to dry us, after our day's walk io the rain, and placing 
chairs in (he hearth, which was raised several feet above the 
floor, stationed us there, like the giants Gog and Magog, while 
the children, assembled below, gazed up in open-mouthed wonder 
at our elevated greatness. They even invited us to share their 
simple meals with them, and it was amusing to hear their good- 
hearted exclamations of pitj at finding we were so far from home 
We slept in the great beds (for the most of the Italian beds are 
calculated for a man, wife, and four children !) without fear of 
being assassinated, and only met with banditti in dreams. 

This is a very unfavorable time of tlie year for fool-traveling. 
We were obliged to wait three or four weeks in Florence for a 
remittance from America, which not only prevented our leaving 
as soon as was desirable, but, by the additional expense of living, 
left us much smaller means than we required. However, through 
the kindness of a generous countryman, who unhesitalingly loaned 
us a considerable sum, we were enabled lo start with thirty dollars 
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each, which, with care an*] economy, will he quite sufficient lo 
take us to Paris, hy way of Rome and Naples, if these storms do 
not prevent us fW)m walking Greece and the Orient, which I 
so ardentlj hoped to visit are now out of the question. Wp 
walkel till noon to day ovei the Val di Chiana to Camuscia, the 
last post station n the Tuscan dom nions On a mountain near 
il IS tiie i-ity of Co tona still enclospd within its Cyclopean walls, 
built long before the foundation of Rome Here our patience 
gave way melted down b\ the unremitting rams, and while eat- 
ing dinner we made a barga n for i vehicle to bring us to this 
citv We gave a littk more thin half of" what the vetturino de- 
manded, which was still an exorhitant price— two seudi each for 
a ride of thirty miles. 

In a short lime we were called lo take our seats ; I heheld with 
consternation a rickety, uocovered, two-wheeled vehicle, to which 
a single lean horse was attached. " What l" said I ; "is that 
the carriage you promised V " You bargained for a cahsino," 
said he, " and there it is !" adding, moreover, that there was no- 
Uiiiig else in the place. So we clambered up, thrust our feet 
among the hay, and the machine rolled off with a kind of saw-milt 
motion, at the rate of five miles an hour. 

Soon after, in ascending the mountain of the Spelunca, a sheet 
of blue water was revealed below us — the Lake of Thrasymene! 
From the eminence around which we drove, wo looked on the 
whole of its broad surface and the mountains which encompass it. 
It is a magnificent sheet of water, in size and shape somewhat 
like New York Bay, but the heights around it are far higher than 
the hills of Jersey or Staten Island. Three beautiful islands lie 
in itj near the eastern shore. 

While our caiesino was slopped at the papal custom-house, I 
gazed on the memorable field below us. A crescent plain, be- 
tween the mountain and the lake, was the arena where two 
mighty empires met in combat. The place seems marked by na- 
ture for the scene of some great event. I experienced a thrilling 
emotion, such as no battle plain has excited, since, when a school- 
boy, I rambled over the field of Brandywine. I looked through 
the long arcades of patriarchal olives, and tried to cover the field 
with the shadows of the Romaa and Carthaginian myriads, I re- 
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called the shock of meeting legions, the clash of swords and buck- 
lers, and the waving standards amid the dust of battle, while stood 
on the mountain amphitheatre, trembling and invisible, the pro- 
tecting deities of Rome. 

" Far other scene is Thrasymene now!" 

We rode over the plain, passed through the dark old town of 
Passignano, built on a rocky point by the lake, and dashed along 
the shore. A dark, stormy sky bent over us, and the roused 
-waves broke in foam on the rocks; The winds whistled among 
the bare oak boughs, and shook the olives till they twinkled all 
over. The vetiurino whipped our old horse into a giiilop, and we 
were borne on in unison with the scene, which would have an- 
swered for one of Hoffman's wildest stories. 

Ascending a long hill, we took a last look in the dusk at Thra- 
symene, and continued our journey among the Appenioes. The 
vetturino was to have changed horses at Magione, thirteen miles 
from Perugia, but there were none to be had, and our poor beast 
was obliged to perform the whole journey without rest or food. It 
grew very dark, and a storm, with thunder and lightning, swept 
among the hills. The clouds were of pitchy darkness, aod we 
could see nothing beyond the road, except the lights of peasant- 
cottages trembling through the gloom. Now and then a flash of 
lightning revealed the black masses of the mountains, on which 
the solid sky seemed to rest. The wind and cold rain swept 
wailing past us, as if an evil spirit were abroad on the darkness. 
Three hours of such nocturnal travel brought us here, wet and 
chilly, as well as our driver, but I pitied the poor horse more than 

When we looked out the window, on awakmg, the clustered 
house-tops of the city, and the summt f the mountama near 
were covered with snow. But on walk g to tl e baltlemenls we 
saw that the valleys below were gree d untouched Perugia, 
for its " pride of place," must endi re the sto s I de the hum- 
bler villages below escape ihem. As the a n co t nues, we have 
taken seals in a country diligence for Eol i^no an 1 shall depart in 
a few minutes. 

Bee. S8. — We left Pei>ugia in a close but covered vehicle, and 
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iding the mountain, crossed tlie muddy and rapid Tiber in 
the valley beiow. All day we rode slowly among the hills; 
where the ascent was steep, two or four large oxen were hitched 
before the horses. I saw little of the scenery, for our Italian com- 
panions would not bear the windows open. Once, when we 
stopped, I got out and found we were in the region of snow, at the 
fi»t of a stormy peak, which towered sublimely above. At dusk, 
we entered Foligno, and were driven to the "Croce Bianea" — 
glad to be thirty miles further on our way to Rome. 

After some discussion with a vetturino, who was to leave next 
morning, we made a contract with him for the remamder of the 
journey, for the rain, which fell in torrents, forbade all thought 
of pedestrianism. At iive o'clock we rattled out of the gate, and 
drove by the waning moon and morning starlight, down the vale 
of the Clitumous. As the dawn stole on, I watched eagerly the 
features of the scene. Instead of a narrow glen, as my fancy 
had pictured, we were in a valley, several miles broad, covered 
with rich orchards and fertile fields. A glorious range of raoun- 
fains bordered it on the north, looking like Alps in their winter 
garments, A rosy flush stole over the snow, whioh kindled with 
the growing morn, till they shone like clouds that float in the sun- 
rise. The Clitumiius, beside us, was the purest of streams. The 
heavy rains which had fallen, had not soiled in the least its limpii] 
crystal. 

When it grew light enough, I looked at our companions for the 
three days' journey. The two other inside seals were occupied 
by a tradesman of Trieste, with his wife and child ; an old sol- 
dier, and a young dragoon going to visit his parents after seven 
years' absence, occupied the front part. Persons traveling tofra 
ther in a carriage are not Jong in becoming acquainted — close 
companionship soon breeds familiarity. Before night, I had made 
a fast friend of the young soldier, learned to bear the perveiao 
humor of the child with as much patience as its father, anJ 
even drawn looks of grim kindness from the crusty old vettu- 

Our mid-day resting place was Spoleto. As there were two 
hours given us, we took a ramble through the city, visited the 
ruins of its Roman theatre and saw the gate erected to oom- 
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meraorate the victory gained here over Hannibal, which slopped hia 
triumphal inarch towards Rome. A sjreat part of the afternoon 
was spent in ascending among the fi 1 S m , the 

Jiighest pass on the road between A R m A isted 

by two yoke of oxen we slowly d h gh h now, 

the mountains on both sides cove d h k bo and 

evergreen oaks, among whose le (y hide 

themselves. It is not considered d s the 

dragoons who used to patrol this p ss h tf Bo- 

logna, to keep down the rebellion h bb p b v re. 

turn to their old haunts again. W ook- 

ing coverts, where they might hav h d 

We slept at Temi and did not h — y on 

Wordsworth's principle of leaving b t be- 

cause under the circumstances, i w p b Th ettu 

rino did not arrive there till after d h f e 

dawn ; the distance was five miles d b d Be 

aides, we had seen falls quite as grand, which n d d nlv a 
Byron to make them as renowned — we had been t Id ha hose 
of Tivoli, which we shall see, were equally fine. Th Vel no 
which we crossed near Temi, was not a large strea — n h 
we hunted as many reasons as we could find, * h h falls 
need not be seen. 

Leaving Terni before day, we drove up the long vale towards 
Narni. The roads were frozen hard ; the ascent becoming more 
difficult, the vetturino was obliged to stop at a farm-house and get 
another pairof horses, with which, and a handsome young conta- 
diao as postillion, we reached Narni in a short time. In climbing 
the hill, we had a view of the whole valley of Temi, shut in on 
all sides by snow-crested Appenines, and threaded by the Nar, 
whose waters flow " with many windings, through the vale !" 

At Otricoli, while dinner was preparing, I walked around the 
crumbling battlements to look down into the valley and trace the 
far windings of the Tiber, In rambling through the crooked 
streets, we saw everywhere the remains of the splendor which 
this place boasted in the days of Rome. Fragments of fluted 
pillars stood here and there in the streets ; large blocks of mar. 
We covered with sculpture and inscriptions were built into the 
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houses, defaced statues used as door-ornaments, and the stepping- 
^ne lo our rude inn, worn every day by the feet of .grooms and 
vetturini, contained some letters of an inscription which may have 
recorded the glory oi' an emperor. 

Traveling with a vetturino, is unquestionably the pleasantest 
way of seeing Italy. The easy rate of the Journey allows time 
for becoming well acquainted with the country, and the tourist 
is freed from the annoyance of quarrelling with cheating land- 
lords. A translation of our written contract, will best explain 
this mode of traveling ; 

"Carriage for Rome. 

" Our contract is, to be conducted to Rome for the sum of 
twenty francs each, say 20f. and the huma mono, if we are 
well served. We must have from the vetturino, Giuseppe Ner- 
piti, supper each night, a free chamber with two beds, and fire, 
until we shall arrive at Rome. 

"I, Geronymo Sartarelli, steward of the Inn of the WhitQ 
Cross, at Foligno, ui testimony of the above contract." 

Beyond Otrieoli, we passed through some relics of an age an- 
terior to Rome. A few soiled masses of masonry, black with 
age, stood along the brow of the mountain, on whose extremity 
were the ruins of a castle of the middle ages. We crossed the 
Tiber on a bridge built by Augustus Ctesar, and reached Bor- 
ghetto as the sun was gilding with its last rays the ruined cit- 
adel above. As the carriage with its four hors^ was toiling 
slowly up the hill, we got out and walked before, to gaze on the 
green meadows of the Tiber. 

On descending from Narni, I noticed a high, prominent moun- 
tain, whose ridgy back, somewhat like the profile of a face, re- 
minded me of the Traunstein, in Upper Austria. As we ap. 
preached, its form gradually changed, until it stood on the Cam- 
pagna 

" Like 3 loLg-Bwept wave aboat to break, 
That oa the curl hangs pausing" — 

and by that token of a great bard, I recognized Monle Soracte. 
The dragoon took us by the arms, and away we scampered 
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MPer the Campagna, with one of the loveliest sunsets before us, 
that ever painted itself on my retina. I cannot portray in 
words the glory that flooded the whole western heaven. It 
was like a sea of melted ruby, amethyst and topaz — deep, daz- 
zliog and of crystal transparency. The color changed in lone 
every few minutes, till in half an hour it sank away before tlie 
twilight to a belt of deep orange along the west. 

We left Civita Castellana before daylight. The sky was red 
with dawn as we approached Nept, and we got out to walk, in the 
clear, frosty air. A magnificent Roman aqueduct, part of it a 
double row of arches, still supplies the town with water. 
There is a deep ravine, appearing as if rent in the ground by 
some convulsion, on the eastern side of the city. A clear 
stream that steals through the arches of the aqueduct, falls in 
& cascade of sixtsfcfeet down into the chasm, sending up constant 
wreaths of spray through the evergreen foliage that clothes the 
rooks. In walking over the desolate Campagna, we saw many 
deep chambers dug in the earth, used by the charcoal burners ; 
the air was filled with sulphureous exhalations, very offensive 
to the smell, which rose from the ground in many places. 

Miles and miles of the dreary waste, covered only with flocks 
of grazing sheep, were passed,— and about noon we reached 
Baccano, a small post station, twenty miles from Rome. A long 
hill rose before us, and we sprang out of the carriage and ran 
ahead, to see Rome from its summit. As we approached the top, 
the Campagna spread far before and around us, level and blue as 
an ocean." 'Tclimbed up a high bank by the roadside, and the 
whole scene came in view. Perhaps eighteen miles distant rose 
the domd of St. Peter's, near the horizon — a small spot on the 
vast plain. Beyond it and further east, were the mountains of 
Albano — on our left Soracte and the Appenines, and a blue line 
along the west betrayed the Mediterranean. There was nothing 
peculiarly beautiful or sublime in the landscape, but few other 
scenes on earth combine in one glance such a myriad of mighty 
associations, or bewilder the mind with such a crowd of confused 
emotions. 

As we approached Rome, the dragoon, with whom we had 
1)660 walking all day, became anxious and impatient. He hod 
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not heard from his parents for a long time, and knew not if they 
were living. His desire to lie at the end of his journey finally 
became ao great, that he hailed a peasant who was driving by in 
a light vehicle, left our slow carriage and went out of sight in a 
gallop. 

As we descended to the Tiber in the dBsk of evening, the 
domes and spires of Rome came gradually into view, St. Peter's 
standing like a mountain in the midst of them. Crossing the yel 
low river by the Pome Molle, two miles of road, straight as an 
arrow, lay before us, with the light of Ihe Porta del Popoh at 
the end. I felt strangely excited as the old vehicle rumbled 
through the arch, and we entered a square with fountains and an 
obelisk of Egyptian granite in thff oentre. Delivering up our 
passports, we waited until Ihe necessary examinations were made, 
and then went forward. Three street^ br^fch out from the 
square, the middle one of which, leading directly to the Capitol, 
is the Corso, the Roman Broadway. Our vetturino chose that 
to the left, the Via della Scrofa, leading off towards the bridge 
of St. Angelo. 1 looked out the windows as we drove along, 
but saw nothing except butcher-shops, grocer-stores, etc. — horri- 
ble objects for a sentimental traveler ! 

Being emptied out oa the pavement at last, our first care was 
to find rooms ; after searchmg through many streets, with a 
coarse old Italian who spoke hke an angel, we arrived at a square 
where the music of a fountain was heaid through the dusk and 
an obelisk cut out some of the starlight At the other end I saw 
a- portico through the darkne&s, and my heart gaveta breathless 
bound on recognizing the Fanthe(m — the matchless temple of An- 
cient Rome ! And now while I am writing, I hear the gush of 
the fountain— and if I step to the window, I see the time-worn 
but still glorious edifice. 

On returning for our baggage, we met the funeral procession 
of the Princess Altieri. Priests in white and gold carried flam- 
ing torches, and the cofiin, covered with a magnificent golden 
pall, was borne in a splendid hearse, guarded by four priests. 
As we were settling our account with the vetturino, who demanded 
much more buona mono than we were willing to give, the youDg 
dragoon returned. He was greatly agitated. " I have been at 
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home !" said he, in a voice trembling with emotion. I was about 
to ask him further concerning his family, but be kissed and em- 
braced us warmly and hurriedly, saying he had only come to say 
" addio !" and to leave us. I stop writing to ramble through 
Rome. This city of all cities to me — this dream of my boyhood 
— giant, god-like, fallen Rome — is around me, and I revel in a 
glow of anticipation and exciting thought that seems t^ change 
my whole slate of being. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Dec, S9, — One day's walk through Rome — how shall I describe 
it ? The Capitol, the Forum, St. Peter's, the Coliseum — what few 
hours' ramble ever took in plaoes so hallowed by poetry, history 
and art ^ It was a golden leaf in my calendar of life. In think- 
ing over it now, and drawing out the threads of recollection from 
the varied woof of thought 1 have woven to-day, 1 almost wonder 
how I dared so much at ouce ; but within reach of them all, how 
was it possible to wait 1 Ikt me i^ive a sketch of our day's ram- 
ble. 

Hearing that it was better to visit the ruloa by evening or 
moonlight, (alas! there is no moon now) we started out to huntSt. 
Peter's. Going in the direction of the Corso, we passed the ruined 
front of the magnificent Temple of Antoninus, now used as the 
Papal Custom House. We turned to the right on entering the 
Corso, expecting to have a view of the city from the hill at its 
southern end. It is a magnificent street, lined with palaces and 
splendid edifices of every kind, and always filled with crowds of 
carriages and people. On leaving it, however, we became be- 
wildered among the narrow streets — passed through a market of 
vegetables, crowded with beggars and contadini — threaded many 
by-ways between dark old buildings — saw one or two antique 
fountains and many modern churches, and finally arrived at a 
hill. 

We ascended many steps, and then descending a little towards 
the other side, saw suddenly below us the Roman Forum ! I 
knew it at once — and those three Corinthian columns that stood 
near us — what could they be but the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator ? We stood on the Capitoline Hill ; at the foot was 
the Arch of Septimus Severus, brown with age and shattered ; 
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near it stood the majestic front of the Temple of Fortune, its pil- 
lars of polished granite glistening in the sun, as if they had been 
erected yesterday, while on the left tho rank grass was waving 
from the arches and mighty walls of the Palace of the CjBsara ! 
In front, ruin upon ruin lined the way for half a mile, where the 
Coliseum towered grandly through the blue morning mist, at the 
base of the Esquiline Hill ! 

Good heavens, what a scene ! Grandeur, such as the world 
never saw, once ro^e through that blue atmosphere ; splendor in- 
conceivable, the spoiUof a world, the triumphs of a thousand ar- 
mies had passed over that earth minds which for ages moved 
the ancient world had thought there, and words of power and 
glory, from the lips of immortal men, had been syllabled on that 
hallowed air. To call back all this on the very spot, while the 
wreck of what once was, rose mouldering and desolate ai-ound, 
aroused a sublimity of thought and ftelmg too powerful for words. 

Returning at hazard through tie afreets we came suddenly 
upon the column of Trajan standmg m an excavated square be- 
low the level of the city, amid a num b k g co 
umns, which formed part of the Fo dd dh bRm 
after the conquest of Dacia The m h d d d 
thirty-two feet high, and entirely co d bas p 
seating his victories, winding about m p to h p 
The number of figures is computed h d ii d d 
and they were of such excellence h R h f 
them for his models. They are no d d 
umn is surmounted by a statue of n Th p n 
on the pedestal has been erased, and h is V b 
slituled. Nothing can exceed the d n y d 
popes in thus mutilating the finest n m n 
You cannot look upon any relic of a q R b iir 
eyes are assailed by the words " Po IV ng 
modern letters. Even the magnifio b P h n 
were stripped to make the baldachin d h d m fet. Peter a. 

Finding our way back again, we took a fresh start, happily in 
the right direction, and after walking some time, came out on the 
Tiber, at the Bridge of St. Aogelo. The river rolled below in 
his muddy glory, and in front, on the opposite bank, stood " the 
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pile which Hadrian reared on high" — now, the Castie of St. An- 
gela. Knowing that St. Peter's was to he seen from this bridge, 1 
looked about in search of it. There was only one dome in sight, 
large and of beautiful proportions. I said at once, " surely titat 
cannot be St. Peter's !" On looking again, however, I saw the top 
of as po 
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feet long, and under the cross four hundred and seventeen feet 
wide ! One hundred and fifty feet above, sprang a glorious arch, 
dazzling with inlaid gold, and in the centre of the cross there 
were four hundred feet of air between me and the top of the dome ! 
The sunbeam, stealing through the lofty window at one end of 
the transept, made a bar oi light on the blue air, hazy with in- 
cense, one-tenth of a mile long, before it fell on the mosaics and 
gilded shrines of the other extremity. The grand cupola alooei 
15* 
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including lantern and cross, is two hundred and eighty-five feet 
high, or sixty feet higher than the Bunker Hill Monun:ient, and 
the four immense pillars on which it rests are each one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet in circumference ! It seems as if human 
art had outdone itself in producing this temple — the grandest 
which the world ever erected for the worship of the Living God ! 
The awe felt in looking up at the giant arch of marhle and gold, 
did not humhle me ; on the contrary, I felt exalted, ennobled — 
beings in the form I wore planned the glorious edifice, and it 
seemed that in godlike power and perseverance, they were in- 
deed but " a little lower than the angels !" I felt that, if fallen, 
my race was still mighty and immortal. 

The Vatican is only open twice a week, on days which are not 
festas; most fortunately, to-day happened to he one of these, and 
we took a run through its endless halls. , The extent and magni- 
ficence of the gallery of sculpture is perfectly amazing. The 
balls, which are filled to overflowing with the finest works of an. 
cient art, would, if placed side by side, make a row more than 
two miles in length ! You enter at once into a hall of marble, 
with a magnificent arched ceiling, a third of a mile long ; (he 
sides are covered for a great distance with inscriptions of every 
kind, divided into compartments according to the era of the em- 
pire to which they refer. One which I examined, appeared lo 
be a kind of index of the roads in Italy, with tlic towns on them ; 
and we could decipher on that time-worn block, the very route 1 
had followed from Florence hither. 

Then came the statues, and here 1 am bewildered, how to de- 
scribe them. Hundieds upon hundreds of figures — statues of 
citizens, generals, emperors and gods — fauns, satyrs and nymphs 
— children, oupids and trilons — in fact, it seemed inexhaustible. 
Many of them, too, were forms of matchless beauty ; there were 
Venuses and nymphs, born of the loftiest dreams of grace ; fauns 
on whose faces shone the very soul of humor, and heroes and di- 
vinities with an air of majesty worthy the "land of lost gods and 
godlike men !" 

I am lost in astonishment at the perfection of art attained by 
■ the Greeks and Romans. There is scarcely a form of beauty, 
4Mtt has ever met my eye, which is not to be found in this gallery. 
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i should almost despair of such another blaze of glory on the 
world, were it not my devout belief that what has been done may 
be done again, and had I not faith that the dawn in which we 
live will bring another day equally glorious. And why should 
not America, with the experience and added wisdom which three 
thousand years have slowly yielded to the old world, joined to 
the giant energy of her youth and freedom, re-bestow on the 
world the divine creations of art ? Let Powers answer ! 

But let us step on to the heniicycle of the Belvidere, and view 
some works greater than any we have yet seen, or even imagined. 
The adjoining gallery is filled with masterpieces of sculpture, 
but we will keep our eyes unwearied and merely glance along 
the rowa. At length we reach a circular court with a fountain 
flinging up its waters in the centre. Before us is an open cabi- 
net ; there is a beautiful, manly form within, but you would not 
for an instant take it for the Apollo. By the Gorgon head it 
holds aloft, we recognize Canova's Perseus — he has copied the 
form and altitude of the Apollo, but he could not breathe into it 
the same warming fire. It seemed to me particularly lifeless, 
and I greatly preferred his Boxers, who stand on either side of it. 
One, who has drawn back in the attitude of striking, looks as if 
he could fell an ox with a single blow of his powerful arm. The 
other is a more lithe and agile figure, and there is a quick firo 
in his comiteaance which might overbalance the massive strength 
of his opponent. 

Another cabinet — this is the far-famed Antinous. A counte- 
nance of perfect Grecian beauty, with a form such as we would 
imagine for one of Homer's heroes. His features are in repose, 
and there is something in their calm, settled expression, strikingly 
like life. 

Now we look on a scene of the deepest physical agony. Mark 
how every muscle of old Laoc6on's body is distended to the utmost 
in the mighty struggle ! What intensity of pain in the quivering, 
distorted features ! Every nerve, which despair can call into ac- 
tion, is excited in one giant effort, and a scream of anguish seems 
"lust to have quivered on those marble lips. The serpents have 
rolled their strangling coils around father and sons, but terror has 
taken away the strength of the latter, and th^^y make but feeUe 
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After looking with indifference on the many easts of 
this group, I was the more moved by the magnificent original. 
It deserves all the admiration that has heen heaped tipon it. 

I absolutely trembled on approaching the cabinet of the Apollo. 
I had built up in fancy a glorious ideal, drawo from all that bards 
have sung or artists have rhapsodized about its divine beauty. I 
feared disappointment — I dreaded to have my ideal displaced and 
my faith in the power of human genius overthrown by a form 
less than perfect. However, with a feeling of desperate excite- 
ment, I entered and looked upon it. 

Now what shall I say of it ? How make you comprehend its 
immortal beauty ? To wjiat shall I tiken its glorious perfection 
of form, or the fire that imbues the cold marble with the soul of a 
god 1 Not with sculpture, for it stands alone and above all other 
works of art — nor with men, for it has a majesty more than hu- 
man. I gazed on it, lost in wonder and joy — joy that I could, at 
last, take into my mind a faultless ideal of godlike, exalted man- 
hood. The figui'e appears actually to possess a spirit, and I 
looked on it, not as on a piece of marble, but a being of loftier 
mould, and half expected to see him step forward when the arrow 
had reached its mark. I would give worlds to feel one moment 
the sculptor's mental triumph when his work was completed ; 
that one exulting thrill must have repaid him for every ill ho 
might have suffered on earth ! With what divine inspiration has 
he wrought its faultless lines ! There is a spirit in every limb 
which mere toil could not have given. It must have been caught 
in those lofty moments 

" Wien each conception was a heavenly giiest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood 
Star-like, around, until ihey gathered to a god?" 

We ran through a series of halls, roofed with golden stars on 
a deep blue, midnight sky, and filled with porphyry vases, black 
marble gods, and mummies. Some of (he statues shone with the 
matchless polish they had received from a Theban artisan before 
Athens was founded, and are, apparently, as fresh and perfect as 
when looked upon by the vassals of Sesostris. Notwithstanding 
fteir stitF, rough-hewn limbs, there were some figuri's of great 
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beauty, and they gave me a much higher idea of Egyptian sculp- 
ture. In an adjoining hall, containing colossal busts of the gods, 
is a vase forty -otie feci iu circumference, of one soliii block of red 
porphyry. 

The " Transfiguration" is truly called the first picture in the 
world. The same glow of inspiration which created tlie Belvi- 
dere, must have been required lo paint tiie Saviour's aerial form. 
The three figures hover above the earth in a blaze of glory, seem, 
ingly mdependent of all material laws. The terrified Apostles 
on the mount, and the wondering group below, correspond in the 
grandeur of their expression to the awe and majesty of the scene. 
The only blemish in the sublime perfection of tho picture is the 
introduotioa of the two small figures on the \eh hand ; who, by- 
the-bye, were Cardinals, inserted there iy cmnmand. Some 
travelers say the color is all lost, but I was agreeably surprised 
to find it well preserved. It is, undoubtedly, somewhat imperfect 
in this respect, as Raphael died before it was entirely finished ; 
but " take it all in all," you may search the world in vain to find 
its equal. 

January 1, 1846. — New Year's Day in the Eternal City ! It 
will be something to say in after years, that I have seen one 
year open in Rome — 'that, while my distant friends were making 
up for the winter without, with good cheer around the merry 
board, I have walked in sunshine by tho ruins of the Coliseum, 
watched the orange groves gleaming with golden fruitage in the 
Fameae gardens, trodden the daisied meadow around the sepul- 
chre of Caius Cestius, and mused by the graves of Shelley, 
Keats and Salvator Rosa ! The Palace of the Ciesars looked oven 
more mournful in the pale, slant sunshine, and the yellow Tiber, 
as he Bowed through the "marble wilderness," seemed sullenly 
counting up the long centuries during which degenerate slaves 
have trodden his banks. A lead en -colored haze clothed theseven 
hills, and heavy silence reigned among the ruins, for all work 
was prohibited, and the people were gathered in their churches. 
Rome never appeared so desolate and melancholy as to-day. 

In the morning I climbed tiie Quirinal Hill, now called Monte 
Cavallo, from the colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, with their 
steeds, supposed to be the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. Tllfty 
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Stand on each side of an obelisk of Egyptian granite, beside which 
a strong stream of water gushes up into a magnificent bronze 
basin, found in the old Forum. The statues, entirely browned by 
age, are considered masterpieces of Grecian art, and whether 
or not from the great masters, show in all their proportions, the 
conceptions of lofty genius. 

We kept on our way between gardens filled with orange groves, 
whose glowing fruit reminded me of Mignon's beautiful reminis- 
cence — " Im dunkeln Lauh d e L old O ang n gitlhn !" Rome, 
although subject to Id vi d f th Appenines, enjoys so 
mild a climate that an s and pain t grow in the open air, 
without protection. Da es and 1 t hi m the whole winter, 
in the meadows of n e fad n g e The basilic of the Lai- 

eran equals St. Pete n spl ndo tl ugh t size is much small- 
er. The walls are covered with gorgeous hangings of velvet 
embroidered with gold, and before the high altar, which glitters 
with precious stones, are four pillars of gilt bronze, said to be 
those which Augustus made of the spars of Egyptian vessels 
captured at the battle of Actium. 

We descended the hill to the Coliseum, and passing under the 
Arch of Constant ine, walked along the ancient triumphal way, at 
the foot of the Palatine Hill, which is entirely covered with the 
ruins of the Ctesars' Palace. A road, rounding its southern base 
towards the Tiber, brought us to the Temple of Vesta — a beau- 
tiful little relic which has been singularly spared by the devasta^ 
tions that have overthrown so many mightier fabrics. It is of 
circular form, surrounded by nineteen Corinthian columns, thir- 
ty-six feet in height ; a clumsy tiled roof now takes the place of 
the elegant cornice which once gave the crowning charm to its 
perfect proportions. Close at hand are the remains of the temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, of which some Ionic pillars alone are left, and 
the house of Cola di Rienzi — the last Tribune of Rome. 

As we approached the walls, the sepulchre of Caius Cestius 
came in sight — a single solid pyramid, one hundred feet in height. 
The walls are built against it, and the light apes rises far above 
the massive gate beside it, which was erected by Belisarius, But 
there were other tombs at hand, for which we had more sympa- 
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thy than that of the forgotten Roman, and we turned away to 
look for the graves of Shelley and Keats. 

They lie in the Protestant burying ground, on the side of a 
mound that slopes gently up to the old wall of Rome, beside the 
pyramid of Cestius. The meadow around is atil! verdant and 
sown thick with daisies, and the soft green of the Italian pine 
mingles with the dark cypress ahove the slumberers. Huge 
aloes grow in the shade, and the sweet bay and bushes of rose- 
mary make the air fresh and fragrant. There is a solemn, 
mournful beauty about the place, green and lonely as it is, beside 
the tottering walls of ancient Rome, that takes away the gloomy 
associations of death, and makes one wish to lie there, too, when 
his thread shall be spun to the end. 

We found first the simple head.stone of Keats, alone, in ihe 
grassy meadow. lis inscription slates that on his death-bed, in 
the bitterness of his heart, at the malice of his enemies, he de- 
sired these words to be written on his tombstone : "Here lies one 
lehose name was written in water." Not far from him reposes the 
son of Shelley. 

Shelley himself lies at the top of the shaded slope, in a lonely 
spot by the wall, surrounded by tall cypresses. A little hedge 
of rose and bay surrounds his grave, which bears the simple in- 
scripdon— " Percy Bysshe Shelley ; Cor Cordittm." 

" Nothing of him Ihat doth fudo. 
But doth suffer a seanihaage 
Into something rich and straogfe." 



Glorious, but misguided Shelley ! He sleeps calmly now in 
that silent nook, and the air around his grave is tilled with sighs 
from those who mourn that the bright, erratic star should have 
been blotted out ere it reached the zenith of its mounting fame. 
I plucked a leaf from the fragrant bay, as a token of his fame, 
and a sprig oF cypress from the bough that bent lowest over his 
grave ; and passing between tombs shaded with blooming roses 
or covered with unwitbered garlands, left the lovely spot. 

Amid the excitement of continually changing scenes, I have 
forgotten to mention our first visit to the Coliseum. The day 
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after our arrival we set out with two English friends, to see i( by 
sunset. Passing by the glorious fountain of Trevi, we made our 
way to the Forum, and from thence took the road to the Coliseum, 
lined oa both sid.:s with the remains of splendid edifices. The 
grass-grown ruins of the Palace of the Cffisara alretohed along on 
our right , on our left we pa-.st,d in succession the granite front 
of the Temple of Anionmus and Faustina, the three grand archea 
of the Templt of Peace and the rums of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome ^\ e w ent undei the ruined t^lumph^l arch of Titus, 
with broken frieze'! repieseming the talvmg of Jeru^^alen and the 
mighty walla of the Cohseura gradudlly ruse before us They 
grew in grandLUJ as we approached them and when at length we 
stood in the centre with the shattered aiche'i and grassy walls 
rising abate and be)ond cnc another far arouni us the red light 
of sunset giving them a soft and mcl incbily beauty I was fam 
to confess that anuther form of giindeur had entered my mind, 
of which I before knew not 

A majesty like that of nature cjcthes this wonderful edifice 
Walls rise abote walls and aiuhes above arches from every side 
of the grand arena like a sweep of craggy pinnacled mountains 
around an o\ai lake The two outer c reles bi^e almost entuelv 
disappeared torn d«iy b\ the rapacious nobles of Rome during 
the middle ages to bnrld their palaces When entire and filled 
with its hundred thousand speetitois il must have exceeded any 
pageant which the hojM can now produce No wonder it was 
said — 

While stoii Ih ih r l-pim, BonesIiaUstaiil, 
When fells the Coliaeum, Rome shall fell ; 
And Tvhea Rome fella, the world !" 

— a. prediction, which time has not verified. The world is now 
going forward, prouder than ever, and though we thank Rome 
for the legacy she has left us, we would not wish the dust of her 
ruin to cumber our path. 

While standing in the arena imprs-^sed w th the spirit of Ihe 
scene around me, which grew more spectral ind mehncholy as 
(be dusk of evening began to fill up the brAen arches my eye 
was assailed by the shrines ringed iiound the sp' - ■ - 
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remove the poUutioti of paganism. In tho middle stands also a 
cross, with an inscription, granting an absolution of forty days to 
all who kiss it. Now, although a simple cross in the centre might 
be very appropriate, both as a token of the heroic devotion of the 
martyr Telemachus and the triumph of a true religion over the 
barbarities of the Past, this congregation of shrines and bloody 
pictures mars very much the unity of association so necessary to 
the perfect enjoyment of any such scene. 

We saw the flush of sunset fade behind the Capitoline Hill, 
and passed homeward by the Forum, as its shattered pillars were 
growing solemn and spectral through the twilight. I intend to 
visit them often again, and " meditate amongst decay." I begin 
already to grow attached to their lonely grandeur. A spirit, al- 
most human, speaks from the desolation, and there is something 
m the voiceless oracles it utters, that strikes an answering chord 
in my own breast. 

Tq the Via de' Ponlefici, not far distant from the Borghese Pa- 
lace, we saw the Mausoleum of Augustus. It is a largo circular 
structure somewhat after the plan of that of Hadrian, but on a 
much smaller scale. The interior has been cleared out, seats 
erected around the walls, and the whole is now a summer theatre, 
for the amusement of the peasantry and tradesmen. What a com- 
mentary on greatness ! Harlequin playing his pranks in the 
tomb of an Emperor, and the spot which nations approached with 
reverence, resounding with the mirth of beggars and degraded 
vassals ! 

I visited lately the studio of a young Philadelphian, Mr, W. 
B. Chambers, who has been here two or three years. In study- 
ing the legacies of art which the old masters left to their coun- 
try, he has caught some of the genuine poetic inspiration which 
warmed them. But he is mode.st as talented, and appears to un- 
dervalue his works, so long as they do not reach his own mental 
ideal. He chooses principally subjects from the Italian peasant- 
life, which abounds with picturesque and classic beauty. His 
pictures of the shepherd boy of the Albruzzi, and the brown 
maidens of the Campagna are fine illustrations of this class, and 
the fidelity with which he copies nature, is an ^mest of hia fu- 
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I was in the studio of Crawford, the sculptor ; he has at pre- 
sent nothing finished in the marble. There were many casts of 
his former works, which, judging from their appearance in plas- 
ter, must be of no common excellence^for the sculptor can only 
be justly judged m marble. I saw some fine bas-reliefs of classi- 
cal subjects, and an exquisite group of Mercury and Psyche, but 
his masterpiece is undoubtedly the Orpheus. There is a spirit 
in this figure which astonished me. The face is full of the inspi- 
ration of the poet, softened by the lover's tenderness, and the 
whole fervor of his soul is expressed in the eagerness with which 
he gazes forward, on stepping past the sleeping Cerberus. Craw- 
ford is now engaged on the statue of an Indian girl, pierced by 
an arrow, and dying. If is a simple and touching ligure, and 
will, I think, be one of bis best works. 

We are often amused with the groups in the square of the Pan- 
theon, which we can see from our chamber- window. Shoemakers 
and linkers carry on their business along the sunny side, while 
the venders of oranges and roasted chesnuts foi'm a circle around 
the Egyptian obelisk and fountain. Across the end of an opposite 
street we get a glimpse of the vegel able-market, and now and then 
the shrill voice of a pedlar makes its nasal solo audible above the 
confused chorus. As the beggars choose the Corso, St. Peter's, 
and the ruins for their priaclpal haunts, we are now spared the 
hearing of their lamentations. Every time we go out we are as- 
sailed with them. " Maladetta sia la voslra testa .'" — " Curses 
be upon your head !" — said one whom I passed without notice. 
The priests are, however, the greatest beggars. In every church 
are kept offering boxes, for the support of the church or some un- 
known institution ; they even go from house to house, imploring 
support and assistance in the name of the Virgin and all the saints, 
while their bloated, sensual countenances and capacious frames 
tell of anything but fasts and privations. Once, as I was sitting 
among tlie ruins, I was suddenly startled by a loud, rattling sound ; 
taming my head, I saw a figure clothed in white from head to 
foot, with only two small holes for the eyes. He held in his hand 
a money-box, on which was a figure of the Virgin, which beheld 
dose to my lips, thai I might kiss it. This I declined domg, but 
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dropped a baioceo into his box, when, making the sign of the 
cross, he silently disappeared. 

Our present lodging (Trattoria del Sole) is a good specimen of 
an Italian iirn for mechanics and common tradesmen. Passing 
through the front room, which ia an eating.place for the common 
people — with a barrel of wi h d b d ts rd 

hanging among orange boo m h w — w rk 

court-yard filled with heavy rL d h gh g of 

horses and singing of groon h p p he 

house. An open staircase, r g is q re, 

leads to the second, third, a rt 

On the second story is th d g oo h be ss of 

travelers, who receive the p se b for 

double the price, and the ad p g er 

two baiocchi. The sleeping m q ry, 

and are named according to h y m d in 

mottos above each door. Th T er, 

with his wife and child, more fortunate than our hrs p , ook 

refuge in " Paradise," while we Americans were ushered into the 
"Chamber of Jove." We have occupied it ever since, and find 
a paul (ten cents) apiece cheap enough for a good bed and a win- 
dow opening on the Pantheon. 

Next to the Coliseum, the baths of Caracalli are the grandest 
s of Rome. The building is a thousand fret square and 
e walls look as if built by a race ol giants Thew 
Titan remains are covered with green shrubbery and bng trail 
ing vines sweep over the cornice, and wave d^ivn like tresses 
from architrave and arch. In some of its grand hails the mosaic 
pavement is yet entire. The excavations are ttili carried on , 
from the number of statues already found, this would ■Jeem to 
have been one of the most gorgeous edifices of the olden time 

I have been now several days loitering and sketching among 
the ruing, and I feel as if I could willingly wander for months be 
side these mournful relics, and draw inspiration frDm the lofty 
yet melancholy lore they teach. There is a spirit haunting them, 
real and undoubted. Every shattered column, every broken 
arch and mouldering wall, but calls up more vividly to mind the 
glory that has passed away. Each lonely pillar stands as proudlv 
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as if" it still helped to bear up the front of a glorious temple, and 
the air seems scarcely fo have ceased vibrating wiih the clarions 
that heralded a conqueror's triumph. 

" the old mnjestio trees 

Stund ghoat>-like id the Cseaor'B home, 
Ae if their conscious roots were set 
In the old gritTG9 of giant Rome, 
And drew their sop all kingly jet [" 

" There eyery mouidering atone beneath 
Is brolien from some mighty thought, 
And sculptures in the dust still breathe 
. The fire with which their lines were irrought. 
And Eunder'd arth and plundered tomb 
Still thunder I iu,\^ the echo — Rame ' ' 

In ELome there is no need that the miaginalion be excited to 
call up thrilling emotion oi poetic revene — they are forced on 
the mind by the sublime -.pint of the scene The roused bard 
might here pour forth his thoughts in the wildest chmaces, and I 
could believe he felt it all This is like the Italy of my dreams 
— that golden realm whose image has been nearly chafed away 
by the earthly reality 1 expected to hnd a land of light and 
beauty, where every step crushed a flower or displaced a sun- 
beam — whose very aii wts poetic inspiration, and whose e ery 
scene filled the soul with romantic feelings Nothing is left of 
my picture but the fai off mountains, robed m the ^apphuo \eil 
of the Ausoiiian air, and thtse ruins, amid whose fall™ glory sits 
triumphant the spirit of ancient song 

I have scpn the fi h f norn and eve rest on the Coliseum , I 
iia th 00 d y ky framed in its broken loopholes, like 

pl ' f p 1 h d ppl ; and last night as the moon has 
gr w t th z tl I went to view it with her Around the 
F all was 1 t d pectral — a sentinel challenged us at 

th A 1 f T t d hich we passed ind alont; the Csesar's 

w 11 h h 1 bl k hadow. Deid stillness brooded around 

th Ckil um tl p 1 I ery lustre streamed Ihrjugh its arch 
es a d th a '«y alls, giving them a Ijok of shadowy 

grand h 1 1 y Id not bestow The scene will remain 

fnah m my m j f 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



Jan. 9. — A few days ago we returned f n u o 

Tivoll, one of the loveliest spots in Italy. '\\ 1 ft I E nal 
City by the Gate of Sao Lorenzo, and tn y us alk 
brought us to the bare and bleak Campagna h 1 wa p ad 
around us for leagues in every direction. H d h re a 

shepherd-boy in his woolly coat, with his flock lb ^ P 

were the only objects that broke ils desert-lik n y 

At the fourth mile we crossed the rapid An h an n T e 
rone, formerly the boundary between Latium and the Sabine do- 
minions, and at the tenth, came upon some fragments of the old 
Tiburtine way, formed of large irregular blocks of basaltic lava. 
A short distance further, we saw across the plain the ruins of the 
bath of Agrippa, built by the side of the Tartarean Lake. The 
wind, blowing from it, bore us an overpowering smell of sulphur; 
the waters of the little river Solfatara, which crosses the road, 
are of a milky blue color, and carry those of the lake into the 
Anio. A fragment of the old bridge over it still remains. 

Finding the water quite warm, we determined to have a bath. 
So we ran down the plain, which was covered with a thick coat 
of sulphur, and sounded hollow to our tread, till we reached a 
convenient place, where we threw off our clothes, and plunged 
in. The warm wave was delightful to the skin, but extremely 
offensive to the sraeil, and when we came out, our mouths and 
ihroats were tilled with the stifling gas. 

It was growing dark as we mounted through the narrow streets 
of Tivoli, but we endeavored to gain some sight of the renowaed 
beauties of the spot, before going to rest. From a platformi on a 
brow of the hill, we looked down into the defile, at whose bottom 
the Anio was loariug, and caught a sideward glance of the Oaa. 
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i, sending up their spray amid tlie evergreen bushes that 
: rocks. Above the deep glen that curves into the 
, stands the beautiful temple ot ttie Sybil — a building 
of the most perfect and graceful proportion. It crests the "rocky 
brow" like a fairy dwelling, and looks all the lovelier for the 
wild caverns below. Gazing downward from the bridge, one 
sees the waters of the Anio tumbling into the picturesque grotto 
of the Sirens ; around a rugged corner, a cloud of white spray 
wh' 1 p 'n lly, while the boom of a cataract rumbles down 
the gl All h se we marked in the deepening dusk, and then 

h d D lb g 

Th h 11 ed hostess gave us a good supper and cleai 
bed m diverted the people very much by the relatiot 

of 1] h b h. We were awakened in the night by tht 

w d 1 k 1 ery soul out of our loose casement. I fancied 
I h d f rain dashing against the panes, and groaned 

in b ss f p it on thinking of a walk back to Rome in such 

w h Wh lorning came, we found it was only a hurri- 
cane of wind which was strong enough to tear off pieces of the 
old roofs. I saw some capuchins nearly overturned in crossing 
the square, by the wind seizing their white robes. 

I had my fingers frozen and my eyes filled with sand, in trying 
to draw the Sybil's temple, and therefore left it to join my com- 
panions, who had gone down into the glen !o see the great cas- 
cade. The Anio bursts out of a cavern in the mountain- side, 
and like a prisoner giddy with recovered liberty, reels over the 
edge of a precipice more than two hundred feet deep. The hot. 
tom is hid in a cloud of boiling spray, that shifts from side to 
side, and driven by the wind, sweeps whistling down the narrow 
pass. It stuns the ear with a perpetual boom, giving a dash of 
grandeur to the enrapturing beauty of the scene. I tried a foot- 
path that appeared to lead down to the Cascatelles, but after ad- 
vancing some distance along the side of an almost perpendicular 
precipice, I came to a corner that looked so dangerous, especially 
as the wind was nearly strong enough to carry me off, that it 
seemed safest to return. We made another vain attempt to 
get down, by creeping along the bed of a torrent, filled with bri- 
M. The Cascatelles are formed by that part of the A.nio, which 
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riie people 
and there 
itfall. In- 
'ithout the 

around the 

litol, on the 
auiiiiiiii ui iiic siK^icu iiiiJ. Ill MiE iiaii ui iiic ij.auiuLur I noticed 
an exquisite statue of Diana. There is a pure, virgin grace in 
the classic outlines of the figure that keeps the eye long upon it. 
The face is full of cold, majestic dignity, but it is the ideal of a 
being to be worshipped, rather than loved. The Faun of Praxi- 
teles, in the same room, is a glorious work ; it is the perfect em- 
bodiment of that wild, merry race (he Grecian poets dreamed of. 
One looks on the Gladiator with a hushed breath and an awed 
spirit. He is dying ; the blood flows more slowly from the deep 
wound in his side ; bis head is sinking downwards, and the arm 
that supports his body becomes more and more nerveless. You 
feel that a dull mist is coming over his vision, and almost wail to 
see his relaxing limbs sink suddenly on his shield. That the rude, 
barbarian form has a soul, may be read in his louchingly ex- 
pressive countenance. It warms the sympathies like reality to 
look upon it. Yet how many Romans may have gazed on this 
work, moved nearly to tears, who have seen hundreds perish ia 
the arena without a pitying emotion ! Why is it that Art has a 
voice frequently more powerful than Nature ? 

How cold it is here ! I was forced to run home to-night, nearly 
at full speed, from the Cafe delle Belle Arti through the Ckirso 
and the Piazza Colonna, to keep warm. The clear, frosty moon 
threw the shadow of the column of Antoninus over me as I passed, 
ai^ it made me shiver to look at the thin, falling sheet of th? 
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foiintain. Winter is winter everywhere, and even tlie sun of 
Italy cannot always scorch liis icy wings. 

Two days ago we took a ramble outside the walls. Passing 
the Coliseum and Caracalla's Baths, we reached the tomb of Sci. 
pio, a small sepulchral vault, near the roadside. The ashes of 
the warrior were scattered to the winds long ago, and his mauso- 
leum is fast falling to decay. The old arch over the Appian way 
13 still standing, near the modern Porta San Sebastiano through 
which we entered on the far-famed road. Here and there it is 
quite entire, and we walked over the stones once worn by the feet 
of Virgil and Horace and Cicero. After passing the temple of 
Romulus — a shapeless and ivy-grown ruin — and walking a mile 
or more beyond the walls, we reached the Circiis of Caraealla, 
whose long and shattered walls fill the hollow of one of the little 
dells of the Campagna. The original structure must have been 
of great size and splendor, but those twin Vandals — Time and 
Avarice — have stripped away everything but the lofty brick 
masses, whose nakedness the pitying ivy strives to cover. 

Further, on a gentle slope, is the tomb of " the wealthiest Ro- 
man's wife," familiar to every one through Childe Harold's 
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is much ruined, and h p 
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the ruins of temples and tombs strewing the plaia for miles around 
it, it might be called the spiae to the skeleton of Rome. 

We passed many ruins, made beautiful by the clinging ivy, 
and reached a solemn grove of ever-green oak, overlooking a se- 
cluded valley. I was soon in the meadow, leaping ditches, rusl^ 
ling through cane-brakes, aad 1 mb p ssy h fid 

out the fountain of Numa's nymph wh 1 y comp h 

had less taste for the romantic look d pi ly f m h 

leeward side of the hill. At ! g h w f d hed 1 

the hjll-side, overhung with w Id d h d d mm by 

umbrageous trees that grow oh lb A h f h 

end a stream of water gushed f b h V k 
and an aperture in the wall re Iddk bhdTlis, 

then, was " Egeria's grot." Th d w pM by 1 

feet of cattle, and the taste of h w J h g I pi 

sant. But it was not for Num d 1 y f' ' hi 

sought it so ardently. The s b f 1 m d 1 g rs 

the spot. See how it gilds the rumed and neglected fount ! 



" The mosses of tkj fijuiitain still are sprinkled 

Witli thine Eljsian water-drops ; the face 
Of tliy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinMed, 

Reflects the meek-cjed genius of the pLiec, 
Whose wild, green margin, now no more erase 

Art's works ; no more its sparkling watfirs sleep, 
Prisoned in marble; hubbling from the base 

Of the deft statue, with a gentle leap, 
The rill runs o'er, and 'round, fam, flowers and itj creep, 

Fantaatieally tangled.'' 

1 tried to creep into the grotto, but it was uapleasantly dark, 
and no nymph appeared to chase away the shadow with her lus. 
trous eyes. The whole hill is pierced by subterranean chain- 

I spent another Sunday morning in St. Peter's. High niu-i 
was being celebrated in one of the side Chapels, and a great num- 
ber of the priesthood were present. The music was simple, sol- 
emn, and very impressive, and a fine effect was produced by the 
combination of the full, sonorous voices of the priests, and the 
divine sweetness of that band of mutilated unfortunates, who sing 
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here. They sang with a full, clear tone, sweet as the first lisp- 
inga of a child, but it was painful to hear that melody, purchased 
at the expense of manhood. 

Near the dome is a bronze statue of St. Peter, which seems to 
have a peculiar atmosphere of sanctity. People say their prayers 
before it by hundreds, and then kiss its toe, which is nearly worn 
away by the application of so many thousand lips. I saw a 
crowd struggle most irreverently to pay their devotion to it. 
There was a great deal of jostling and confusion , some went so 
far as to thrust the faces of others against the toe as they were 
about to kiss it. What is more remarkable, it is an antique statue 
of Jupiter, taken, I believe, from the Pantheon An English ar- 
tist, showing it to a friend, just arrned m Rome remarked very 
wittily that it was the statue of Jew Peter 

I went afterwards to the Villa Borghese, outside the Porta del 
Popolo. The gardens occupy thirty or forty acres, and are al- 
ways thronged in the afternoon with the carriages of the Roman 
and foreign nobility. In summer, it must be a heavenly place; 
even now, with its musical fountains, long avenues, and grassy 
slopes, crowned with the fan-like branches of the Italian pine, it 
reminds one of the fairy landscapes of Boccaccio. We threaded 
our way through the press of carriages on the Pincian hill, and 
saw the enormous bulk of St. Peter's loom up against the sunset 
sky. I counted forty domes and spires in that part of Rome 
that lay below us — but on what a marble glory looked that sun 
eighteen centuries ago! Modern Rome — it is in comparison, a 
den of filth, cheats and beggars ! 

Yesterday, while taking a random stroll through the city, I 
visited the church of St. Onofrio, where Tasso is buried. It is 
not far from St. Peter's, on the summit of a lonely hill. The 
building was closed, but an old monk admitted us on application. 
The interior is quite small, but very old, and the floor is covered 
with the tombs of princes and prelates of a past century. Near 
the end I found a small slab with the inscription : 



IlIC JACENT. 
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That was all — but what more was needed 1 Who knows not the 
name and fame and sufferings of the glorious bard 1 The pomp 
of gold and marble are not needed to deck the slumber of genius. 
On the wall, above, hangs an old and authentic portrait of him, 
very similar to the engravings in circulation. A crown of laurel 
encircles the lofty brow, and the eye has that wild, mournful ex- 
pression, which accords so well with the mysterious tale of his 
love and madness. 

Owing Co the mountain storms, which imposed on us the ex- 
pense of a carriage-journey to Rome, we shall be prevented from 
going further. One great cause of this is the heavy fee required 
for passports in Italy, ' In most of the Italian cities, the cost of 
the different vises amounts to $4 or $5 ; a few such visils as 
these reduce our funds very materially. The American Con- 
sul's fee is $2, owing to the illiberal course of our government, 
in withholding all salary from her Consuls in Europe. Mr. 
Brown, however, in whose family we spent last evening very 
pleasantly, on our requesting that he would deduct something 
from the usual fee, kindly declined accepting anything. We felt 
this kindness the more, as from the character which some of our 
late Consuls bear in Italy, we had not anticipated it. We shall 
remember h w ll deeper gratitude than many would suppose, 
who have ne er kno vn what it was to he a foreigner. 

To-morrow t! ere to re we leave Rome — here is, at last, the 
limit of our wande ngs Vt e have spent much toil and privation 
to reach he ri, a d nov after two weeks' rambling and musing 
among the ghty rel es of past glory, we turn our faces home- 
ward. The thr 11 g 1 ope I cherished during the whole pilgrim- 
age — to climb Par a sus and drink from Castaly, under tiie blue 
heaven of C repce (botl far easier than the sleep hil! and hidden 
fount of poesy, I worship afar off) — to sigh for fallen art, beneath 
the broken friezes of the Parthenon, and look with a pilgrim's 
eye on the isles of Homer and of Sappho — must be given up, un. 
willingly and sorrowfully though it be. These glorious antici- 
pations — among the brightest that blessed my boyhood — are 
slowly wrung from me by. stern necessity. Even Naples, the 
lovely Parthenope, where the Mantuan bard sleeps on the sunny 
shore, by the bluest of summer seas, with the disinterred Pompeii 
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beyond, and Psestum amid its roses on the lonely Calabrian plain 
— even this, almost within sight of the cross of St. Peter's, ia 
barred from me. Farewell then, clime of " fame and eld," since 
it must be ! A pilgrim's blessing for the lore ye have taught 
him! 
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CHAPTER XLIi. 

Pab). — The sea is breaking in long swells below the window, 
and a glorious planet shines in the place of the sunset that has died 
away. This is our first resting-place since leaving Rome. We 
have been walking all day over the bare and dreary Campagna, 
and it is a relief fo look at last on the broad, blue expanse of tbe 
Tyrrhene Sea. 

When we emerged from the cool alleys of Rome, and began to 
climb up and down tbe long, barren swells, the sun beat down 
on us with an almost summer beat. On crossing a ridge near 
Castel Guido, we took our last look of Rome, and saw from the 
other side the sunshine lying like a dazzling belt on the far Med- 
iterranean, The country is one of the most wretched that can 
be imagined. Miles and miles of uncultivated land, with scarcely 
a single habitation, extend on either side of the road, and ihe 
few shepherds who watch their flocks in the marshy hollows, look 
wild and savage enough for any kind of crime, it made me 
shudder to see every face bearing such a villainous stamp. 

CivUa Vecckia, Jan. 11. — We left Palo just after sunrise, and 
walked in the cool of the morning beside the blue Mediterranean. 
On the right, the low outposts of the Appenines rose, bleak and 
brown, tho narrow plain between them and the shore resembling 
a desert, so destitute was it of the signs of civilized life. A low, 
white cloud that hung over the sea, afar oiT, showed us the locality 
of Sardinia, though the land was not visible. The sun abone 
down warmly, and with the blue sky and bluer sea we could 
easily have imagined a milder season. The barren scenery look 
a new interest in my eyes, when 1 remembered that I was spend, 
ing amidst it that birth-day which removes me, in the eyes of the 
world, from dependant youth to responsible manhood. 

In the afternoon we found a beautiful cove in a curve of the 
shore, and went to bathe in the cold aurf. It was very reftwh* 
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ing, but not quite equal to the sulphur-bath on the road to Tivoli. 
The mountains now ran closer to the sea, and the road was bor- 
dered with thickets of myrtle. I stopped often to beat my staff 
into the bushes, and inhale the fragrance that arose from their 
crushed leaves. The hills were covered with this poetical shrub, 
and any acre of the ground would make the fortune of a florist at 

The sun was sinking in a sky of orange and rose, as Civila 
Vecchia came in sight on a long headland before us. Beyond 
the sea stretched the dim hills of Corsica. We walked nearly an 
hour in the clear rnoonlight, by the sounding shore, before the 
gate of the city was reached. We have found a tolerable inn, 
and are now enjoying the pleasures of supper and rest. 

Marseilles, Jan. 16. — At length we tread the shore of France 
— of sunny Provence — the last unvisited realm we have to roam 
through before returning home. It is with a feeling of more than 
common relief that we see around us the lively faces and hear 
the glib tongues of the French. It is like an earnest that the 
"roughing" we have undergone among Bohemian boors and 
Italian savages is well nigh finished, and that, henceforth, we 
shall find civilized sympathy and politeness, if nothing more, to 
make the way smoother. Perhaps the three woful days which 
terminated at half-past two yesterday afternoon, as we passed 
through the narrow strait into the beautiful harbor which Mar- 
seilles encloses in her sheltering hearty make it still pleas- 
anter. Now, while there is time, I must describe those three 
days, for who could write on the wet deck of a steamboat, amid 
all the sights and smells which a sea voyage creates ? Descrip- 
tion does not flourish when the bones are sore with lying on 
planks, and the body shivering like an aspen leaf with cold. 

About the old town of Civita Vecchia there is not much to be 
said, except that it has the same little harbor which Trajan dug 
for it, and is as dirty and disagreeable as a t«)vn can well be. 
We saw nothing except a Hftle church, and the prison-yard, full 
of criminals, where the celebrated bandit, Gasparoni, has been 
now confined for eight years. 

The Neapolitan Company's boat, Mongibello, was advertised 
to leave the 12th, so, after procuring our passports, we went to 
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the office to take passage. The official, however, refused to give 
us tickets for the third place, because, forsooth, we were not ser- 
vants or common laborers ! and words were wasted in trying to 
convince him that it would make no diffisrence. As the second 
cabin fare was nearly three times as high, and entirely too dear 
for us, we went to the office of the Tuscan Company, whose boat 
was to leave In two days. Through the influence of an Italian 
gentleman, secretary to Bartolini, the American Consul, whom 
we met, they agreed to take us for forty-tive francs, on deck, the 
price of the Neapolitan boat being thirty. 

Rather than stay two days longer in the dull town, we went 
again to the latter Company's office and offered them forty-tive 
francs to go that day in their boat. This removed the former 
scruples, and tickets were immediately made out. After a plen- 
tiful dinner at the albergo, to prepare ourselves for the exposure, 
we ffiled our pockets with a supply of bread, cheese, and figs, for 
the voyage. We then engaged a boatman, who agreed to row us 
out to the steamer for two pauls, but after he had us on board 
and an oar's length from the quay, be said two pauls apiece was 
his bargain. I instantly refused, and, summoning the best Italian 
I could command, explained.our agreement ; but he still persist- 
ed in demanding double price. The dispute soon drew a number 
of persons to the quay, some of whom, being boatmen, sided with 
him. Finding he had us safe in his boat, his manner was ex- 
ceedingly calm and polite. He contradicted me with a " pardon, 
Signore !" accompanying the words with a low bow and a grace- 
fill lift of his scarlet cap, and replied to my indignant accusations 
in the softest and most silvery- modulated Roman sentences. I 
found, at last, that if I was in the right, I cut the worse figure of 
the two, and, therefore, put an end to the dispute by desiring him 
to row on at his own price. 

The hour of starting was two, but the boat lay quietly in the 
harbor til! four, wben we glided out on the open sea, and went 
northward, with tSrblue hills of Corsica far on our left. A gor- 
geous sunset faded away over the water, and the moon rose be- 
hind the low nwuntaius of the Italian coast. Having found a 
warm and shcMered place near the chimney, I drew my heaver 
further over tfiy eyes, to keep out the moonlight, and lay down on 
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the deck with my knapsack under my head. It was a hard bed, 
indeed ; aad the first time I attempted to rise, I found myself 
glued to the floor by the pitch which was smeared aloog tlie 
seams of the boards ! Our fellow-sufferers were a company of 
Swiss soldiers going home after a four years' service under the 
King of Naples, but they took lo their situation more easily than 

Sleep was nest to impossible, so I paced the deck occasionally 
looking out on the moonlit sea and the dim shores on either side. 
A Httle after midnight we passed between Elba and Corsica. 
The dark crags of Elba rose on our right, and the bold headlands 
of Napoleon's isle stood opposite, at perhaps twenty miles' dis- 
tance. There was something dreary and mysterious in the whole 
scene, viewed at such a time — the grandeur of his career, who 
was bom on one and exiled to the other, gave it a strange and 
flirilling interest. 

We made the light-house before the harbor of Leghorn at dawn, 
and by sunrise were anchored within the mole. I sat on the deck 
the whole day natchmg the picturesque lessels that skimmed 
about with heir lateen saiK and wondering how soon the sailors, 
on the deck of i Pc^tou brig anchored near us, would see my 
distant countrj Leaving at four o clock we dashed away, along 
tlie mountain coast of Carrara at a rapiJ rate. The wind was 
strong and cold but I lay down behmd the boiler, and though 
the boards were is hard is ever slept two or three hours When 
I awoke at half past two m the morning after a short rest, Genoa 
■was close at hand We glided betweeo the two revoUing lights 
on the mole into the harboi with the imphitheatre on which the 
superb city sits dark and silent around us. It began raining 
soon, the engine fiie sink lown and as there was no place of 
shelter we were shortly wet lo the skin 

How long those dreaiy hours seemed till the dawn came ! All 
was cold and rainj and dark and we waited in a kind of torpid 
miserj lor daylight The entiie daj I passed sitting in a 
coil of rope undei the stem of the cab n and even the beauties 
of the glorious city scarce aflectel me We lay opposite the 
Dona palice ind the constellation of iiUas and towers still glit- 
tered along the bills but who with his teeth chattering and 
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limbs numb and damp, could feel pleasure in looking on Elysium 
itself? 

We got under way again at three o'clock. The rain very soon 
hid the coast from view, and the waves pitched our boat about in 
a manner not at all pleasant. 1 soon experienced sea-sicknesa 
in all its horrors. We had accidentally made the acquaintance 
of one of the Neapolitan sailors, who had been in America. He 
was one of those rough, honest natures I like to meet with — their 
blunt kindness, is better than refined and oily-tongued suavity. 
As we were standing by ihe chimney, reflecting dolefully how 
we should pass the coming night, he came up and said ; " 1 am 
in trouble about you, poor fellows ! I don't think I shall sleep 
three hours to-night, to think of you. I shall tell all the cabin 
they shall give you beds, because they shall see you are gentle- 
men !" Whether he did so or the officers were moved by spon- 
taneous commiseration, we knew not, but in half an hour a ser- 
vant beckoned us into the cabin, and berths were given us. 

I turned in with a feeling of relief not easily imagined, and for- 
gave the fleas willingly, in the comfort of a shelter from the storm. 
When I awoke, it was broad day. A fresh breeze was drying 
the deck, and the sun was half-visible among breaking clouda. 
We had just passed the Isle of the Titan, one of the Isles des 
Hyires, and the bay of Toulon opened oo our right. It was a 
rugged, rocky coast, but the hills of sunny Provence rose beyond. 
The sailor came up with a smile of satisfaction on his rough 
countenance, and said r " You did sleep better I think , I did 
tell them all !" coupling hia assertion with a round curse on the 
officers. 

We ran 1 g b d lb b n, bare crigs till nearly noon, 
when we ach d th p t of the Ba> of Marseilles. A 

group of all 1 d f d f bare rocks rising in precipices 
three or f 1 d d f h gl >ruards the point , on turning 
into the & If h 1 ft the rooky islands of Pomegues, 

and If, with the castle crowning the latter, in which Mirabeau 
was confined. The ranges of hills which rose around the great 
bay, were spotted and sprinkled over with thousands of the coun- 
try cottages of the Marseilles merchants, called Basltdes ; the city 
itself waa hidden from view. We saw apparently the whole bay, 
16* 
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but there was no crowd of vessels, such as would befit a great 
sea-port J a few spires peeping over a hill, with some fortifica- 
tions, were all tTiat was visible. At length we turned suddenly 
aside and entered a narrow strait, between two forts. Immedi- 
ately a hroad harbor opened before us, locked in the very heart 
of the hills on which the city stands. It was covered with vessels 
of all nations ; on leaving the boat, we rowed past the '* Aristides," 
bearing the blue cross of Greece, and I searched eagerly and 
fndmgh wddm h An 



h^d as faga qy 

an d b m 

w h w h h b- 

aervmg the Provencal costumes, or strolling among Turks and 
Moors on the Quai d'Orleans. 

We have been detained here a day longer than was necessary, 
owing to some misunderstanding about the passports. This haa 
not been favorable to our reduced elreumstances, for we have 
BOW but tweaty francs each, left, to take us to Paris. Our boots, 
too, after serving us so long, begin to show signs of failing in 
tiiis hour of adversity. Although we are somewhat accustomed to 
such circumstances, I cannot help shrinking when I think of the 
solitary napoleon and the five hundred miles to be passed. Per- 
haps, however, the coin will do as much as its great namesake, 
and achieve for us a Marengo in the war with fate. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



[■ THE EHONE. 



Wb left Marseilles about nine o'clock, on a dull, rainy morn- 
ng, for Avignon and the Rhone, intending to tako in our way 
the glen of Vaucluse. The dirty faubourgs stretch out along 
the road foi- a great distance, and we trudged through them, past 



foundries, furnaces and manufactorie! 



with the prospect. We wound among the bleak stony hills. 



tinually ascending, for nearly three hi 

f, frequented by the common peopii 



iderably dishearten 



Great numbers of 
ed the roads, and 
we met continually trains of heavy laden wagons, drawn by large 
mules. The country is very wild and barren, and would have 
been tiresome, except for the pine groves with their beautiful 
green foliage. We got something to eat with difRculty at an 
inn, for the people spoke nothing but the Provencal dialect, and 
the place was so cold and cheerless we were glad to go out again 
into the storm. It mattered little to us, that we heard the lan- 
guage io which the gay troubadours of king Rene sung their 
songs of love. We thought more of our dripping clothes aod 
numb, cold limbs, and would have been glad to hear instead, the 
strong, hearty German tongue, full of warmth and kindly sym- 
pathy for the stranger. The wind swept drearily among the hills ; 
black, gusty clouds covered the sky, and the incessant rain filled 
the road with muddy pools. We looked at the country chateaux, 
so comfortable in the midst of their sheltering poplars, with a 
sigh, and thought of homes afar off, whose doors were nevei 

This was all forgotten, when we reached Aix, and the hostess 
of the Caffi d'Afriqiie filled her little stove with fresh coal, and 
hung our wet garments around it, while her daughter, a pale 
faced, crippled child, smiled kindly on us and tried to talk with 
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US in French. Putting on our damp, heavy coats again, B . 

and I rambled through the streets, while our frugal supper was 
preparing. W© saw the statue of the Bmt Roi Rene, who held 
at Aix his court of shepherds and troubadours — the dark Cathe- 
dral of St. Saveur— the ancient walls and battlements, and gazed 
down the valley at the dark, precipitous mass of Mont St. Victor, 
at whose base Marios obtained a splendid victory over the bar- 
barians. 

After leaving ne\t morning, we saw at some distance to the 
south, the enormous aqueduct now being erected for the canal 
from the Rhone to Marseilles. The shallow, elevated valleys we 
passed in the forenoon's walk were stony and barren, but covered 
with lai^e orchards of almond trees, the fruit of which forms a 
considerable article of export. This district borders on the de- 
sert of the Crau, a vast plain of stones, reaching to the mouth of 
the Rhone and almost entirely uninhabited. We caught occa- 
sional glimpses of its sea-like waste, between the summits of the 
hills. At length, after threading a high ascent, we saw the val- 
ley of the Durance suddenly below us. The sun, breaking through 
the clouds, shone on the mountain wall, which stood on the oppo- 
site Mde, touching with his glow the bare and rocky precipices 
that frowned far above the stream. Descending lo the valley, 
we followed its course towards the Rhone, with the ruins of feu- 
da! hourgs crowning the crags above us. 

It was dusk, when we reached the village of Senas, tired with 
Jie day's march. A landlord, standing in his door, on the look- 
out for customers, invited us lo enter, in a manner so polite and 
pressing, we could not choose but do so. This is a universal 
cu.stom with the country innkeepei-s. In a little village which 
we passed towards evening, there was a tavern, with the sign : 
" The Mother of Soldiers." A portly woman, whose face beamed 
with kindness and cheerfulness, stood in the door and invited us 
lo stop there for the night. " No, mother !" I answered ; " we 
must go much further to-day." " Go, then," said she, " with 
good luck, my children ! a pleasant journey !" On entering the 
inn at Senas, two or three bronzed soldiers were sitting by the 
lable. My French vocabulary happening to give out in the mid- 
dle of a consultation about eggs and onion-soup, one of them came 
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ji my assistance and addressed me in German. He was from 
Fulda, itt Hesse Cassel, and had served fifteen years in Africa. 
Two other young soldiers, from the western border of Germany, 
came during the evening, and one of them being partly intoxi- 
cated, created such a tumult, that a quarrel arose, which ended 
in his being beaten and turned out of the house. 

We met, every day, large numbers of recruits in companies 
of one or two hundred, on their way to Marseilles to embark for 
Algiers. They were mostly youths, from sixteen to twenty years 
of age, and seemed little to forebode their probable fate. In look- 
ing on their fresh, healthy faces and bounding forms, I saw also 
a dim and ghastly vision of bones whitening on the desert, of men 
perishing with heat and fever, or stricken down by the aim of the 

Leaving nest morning at day-break, we walked on before 
breakfast to Orgon, a little village in a corner of the cliffs 
which border the Durance, and crossed the muddy river by a 
suspension bridge i short distance below to Cav^Uon where the 
country people we g m F p 

road led across t m cs st 

This little town is 

land formed fay th S fl 

tains of Vauelusc p sq 

Great mill ttheeli, 

vals in the stream, os ss g as 

spring-time We S g as 

beautiful and wort C 

the village, to take V B 

a dirty, modern " H te A as 

names of the most 
tory should be des 
tourists ! 

The bare mount se rt ue 

rose before us, at the loot of ibe lofty Mont Ventoux, whose sum. 
mit of snows extended beyond We left the river, and walked 
over a barren plain, across which the wmd blew most drearily. 
The sky was rainy and dark ind co ipleted the desolateness of 
the scene, which in no wise heightened our anticipations of the 
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ness of th 
roiling of 
aod beaut 
frees, and 
It grew m 
village of 
precipices 



a castle ; gg 

graced by ta g 

them have m 

inscription k be 

We asc m oc 

shadowed g 

of Vaucluse T g se m ta 

depths by one blow of an enchanter a wand ; and jUst at the end, 
where the rod might have rested in its downward sweep, is the 
fathomless well whose overbrimming fulness gives birrfi to the 
Sorgues. We climbed up over the mossy rocks and sat down in 
the grot, beside the dark, still pool. It was the most absolute sol- 
itude The rocks towered above and over us, to the height of 
SIX hundred feet, and the gray walls of the wild glen below shut 
out all appearance of life I leaned over the rook and drank of 
the blue crystal that grew gradually darker towards the centre, 
till It became a minor, and gave back a perfect reflection of the 
crags ibo\e it There h is no bubbling — no gushing up from its 
deep bosom — but the weilth of sparkling waters coQtinually 
welled over, as from a too-full goblet. 

It waB with actual sorrow that I turned away from the silent 
spot. I never visited a place to which the fancy clung more 
suddenly and fondly. There is something holy in its solitude, 
making one envy Petrarch the years of calm and unsullied en- 
joyment which blessed him there. As some persons, whom we 
pass as strangers, strike a hidden chord in our spirits, compelling 
a silent sympathy with them, so some landscapes have a charac- 
ter of beauty which harmonizes thrillingly with the mood in 
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which we look upon them, till we forget admiration in the glow 
of spontaneous attachment. They seem like abodes of ihe Beau- 
liful, which the soul in its wanderings long ago visited, and now 
recognizes and loves as the home of a forgotten dream. It was 
ihus I felt by the fountains of Vaiicluse ; sadly and with wearj' 
etepa I turned away, leaving its loneliness unbroken as before. 

We returned over the plain in the wind, under the gloomy sky, 
passed L' Isle at dusk, and after walking an hour with a rain fol- 
lowing close behind us, stopped at an auberge in Le Thor, where 
we rested our tired frames and broke our long day's fasting. We 
were greeted in the morning with a dismal rain and wet roada, as 
we began the march. After a time, however, it poured down in such 
torrents, that we were obliged to take shelter in arenitse by the road- 
side, where a good woman, who addressed us in the unintelligible 
Provencal, kindled up a blazing fire. On climbing a long hill, when 
the storm had abated, we experienced a delightful surprise. Be- 
low us lay the broad valley of the Rhone, with its meadows look- 
ing fresh and spring-like after the raio. The clouds were break- 
ing away ; olear blue sky was visible over Avignon, and a belt 
of sunlight lay warmly along the mountains of Languedoc. 
Many villages, with their tall, picturesque lowers, dotted the 
landscape, and the groves of green olive enlivened the barren- 
ness of winter. Two or three hours' walk over the plain, by a 
road fringed with willows, brought us to the gates of Avignon. 
We walked around its picturesque turreted wall, and rambled 
through its narrow streets, washed here and there by streams 
which turn the old mill-wheels lazily arouad. We climbed up to 
the massive palace, which overlooks the city from its craggy 
seat, attesting the splendor it enjo^ ed, when for thirty years the 
Papal Court was held there, and the gray, weather-beaten, irreg- 
ular building, resembling a pile of precipitous rocks, echoed with 
the revels of licentious prelates We could not enter to learn the 
terrible secrets of the Inquisition, here unveiled, but we looked 
up at the tower, from which the captive Rienzi was liberated at 
the intercession of Petrarch 

After leaving Avignon, He took the road up the Rhone for Ly- 
ons, turning our backs upon the rain^ south. We reached the 
village of Soi^ues by duak, and accepted the invitation of an dd 
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dame to lodge at her inn, which proved to be a blacksmith's shop f 
It was nevertheless clean ind comforlablc, and we sat down in 
one corner, out of the reach of the showers of spiik-, which flew 
hjssing from a red-hot horseshoe, tliat the smilli and his appren- 
tice were hammering. A Piedmonteso pedlar, who carried the 
' Song of the Holy St. Philomene ' to sell among the peasants, 
;ame in directly, and hargamed for a sleep on some hay, for two 
sous. For a hed in the loft over the shop, we were charged five 
sous each, which, with seven sous for supper, made our expenses 
for the night about eleven cents ! Our circumstances demanded 
the greatest economy, and we began to fear whether even this 
spare allowance would enable us to reach Lyons. Owing to a 
day's delay in Marseilles, we had left that city with but fifteen 
francs each ; the incessant storms of winter and the worn-out 
state of our shoes, which were no longer proof against water 
or mud, prolonged our journey considerably, so that by start- 
ing before dawn and walking tiU dark, we were only able to 
make thirty miles a dav We could always procure hpds for five 
sous and as in the country mns one is only cha god for « hat he 
choose=i to order our fiugil suppers cost us but little W pur 
chased bread and chi,cw in the v llages and made our Heak 
fasts and dinners on a bank by the roadside or climbed the 
rocks on! s^t down by the source of some trickling nil This 
simple fare had an excellent relish and Uthough we walked in 
wet clothes fiom morning till night oft I- ii down on the 
damp cold earth to rest our health was i vtr aitc vd 

It is worth ail the toil and privation we ave as vet undergone, 
to gain from actual e-vfenenee the hies d knovledge that man 
always retains a kindness and hrotheiij sympathy towards his 
fellow — that under all the weight of vice and misery which a 
grinding oppression o( soul and body brings on the hbore s of 
earth there stili remain many bnght tokens f ^ better nature 
Among the starring mountaineers of the Hartz — the degraded 
peasantry of Bohemia — the savage conUidmt of Central Italy, or 
the dwellers on the hills of Provence and beside the swift Rhone, 
we almost invariably found kind, honest hearts, and an aspiration 
for something better, betokening the consciousness that such brute- 
like, obedient existence was not their proper destiny. We found 
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few so hardened as to be insensible to a kind look or a friendly 
word, and nothing made us forget we were among strangers so 
much as the many tokens of sympathy which met us when least 
looked for. A young Englishman, who had traveled on foot from 
Geneva lo Rome, enduring many privations on account of his 
reduced circumstances, said to me, while sjwakiDg on this subject : 
" A single word of kindness from a stranger would make my 
heart warm and my spirits cheerful, for days afterwards." There 
is not so much evil in man as men would have us believe ; and 
it is a happy comfort to know and feel this. 

Leaving our little inn before day-break next morning, we 
crossed the Sorgues, grown muddy since its infancy at Vaucluse, 
like many a young soul, whose mountain purity goes out into the 
soiling world and becomes sullied forever. The road passed 
over broad, barren ranges of hills, and the landscape was desti- 
tute of all interest, till we approached Orange. This city is built 
at the foot of a rocky height, a great square projection of which 
seemed to stand in its midst. As we approached nearer, how- 
ever, arches and lines of cornice eould be discerned, and we 
recognized it as the celebrated amphitheatre, one of the grandest 
Roman relics in the south of France. 

I stood at the foot of this great fabi'ie, and gazed up at it in 
astonishment. The exterior wall, three hundred and thirty-four 
feet in length, and rising to the height of one hundred and twenty, 
one feet, is st 11 n excellent preservition, and through its rows of 
solid arches o e looks o t e broker ranges of seats within. On 
the crag above anl look g as f about to topple down on it, is a 
massive fragment of the fort ess of the Princes of Orange, razed 
by Louis XIV Pass og tl rougl the city, we came to the bean- 
tiful Roman tr u pi al arc vh ch to my eye is a finer structure 
than that of Constan ne a Rone It is built of a rich yellow 
marble and h gl ly orna e ted w th sculptured trophies From 
the barbar c sh elds and tl e letters Mahio, sul! remaming, it 
has been s pposed to commemorate the iictorv of Manns over 
the barbar a s near Ax A fr eze, runnmg along the top, on 
each side, sho vs Itl o gh broke and mtich defaced by the wea- 
ther, the life and ac or wl cl o ce Tiiked the strugglmg figures. 
These Roman ru us sctttpred through Provence and Languedoc, 
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though inferior in historical interest, equal in architectural beauty 
the greater part of those in the Eternal City itself. 

The rest of the day the road was monotonous, though varied 
somewhat by the tall crags of Mornas and Mont-dragon, towering 
over the villages of the same name. Night came on as the rock 
of Pierrelatte, at w! se foo 1 ep, appeared in the 

distance, rising lilt G b 1 f h plain, and we only 

reached it in time t p 1 1 le down the valley 

of the Rhone. 

Next day we pa d Imp f soldiers on their way 

to Africa. One of h w mp d by a young girl, ap- 

parently the wife of h by h de she was marching. 

She wore the tight bl j k f h oop id a red skirt, reach- 
ing to the knees, oh Id p 1 s ; while her pretty 
face showed to. adv ag b 1 11 litary cap. It was 

a " Fille da Regim 1 1 f N Montelimart, we lost 

sight of Mont Vent I se gl m 1 e crest had been vis- 

ible all the way from Vaucluse, and passed along the base of a 
range of hills running near to the river. So went our march, 
without particular incident, till we bivouacked for the night among 
a company of soldiers in the little village of Loriol. 

Leaving at six o'clock, wakened by the trumpets which called 
up the soldiery to their day's march, we reached the river Drome 
at dawn, and from the bridge over its rapid current, gazed at the 
dim, ash-colored masses of the Alps of DauphinS, piled along the 
sky, far up the valley.. The coming of morn threw a yellow 
glow along their snowy sides, and lighted up, here and there, a 
flashing glacier. The peasantry were already up and at work, 
and caravans of pack- wagons rumbled along in the morning twi- 
light We trudged on with them, and by breakfast-time had made 
some distance of the way to Valence. The road, which does not 
approach the Rhone, is devoid of interest and tiresome, though 
under a summer sky, when the bare vine-hills are latticed over 
with green, and the fruit-trees covered with blossoms and foliage, 
it might be a scene of great beauty. 

Valence, which we reached towards noon, is a commonplace 
city OQ the Rhone ; and my only reasons for traversing its dirty 
streets in preference to taking the road, which passes without the 
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walls, were — to get something for dinner, and because it mgM 
• have been the birth-place of Aymer de Valence, the valorous 
Crusader, chronicled in " Ivanhoe," whose tomb 1 had seen in 
Westminster Abbey. One of the streets which was marked " Rue 
Bayard," shows that my valiant namesake — the knight without 
fear and reproach — is still remembered in his native province. 
The ruins of his chateau are still standing among the Alps near 
Grenoble. 

In the afternoon we crossed the Is^re, a swifl, muddy river, 
which rises among the Alps of Dauphin^. We saw their icy 
range, among which is the desert solitude of the Grand Char, 
treuse, far up the valley ; but the thick atmosphere hid the mighty 
Mont Blanc, whose cloudy outline, eighty miles distant in a " bea 
line," is visible in fair weather. At Tain, we came upon the 
Rhone again, and walked along the base of the hills which con- 
tract its current. Here, I should call it beautiful. The scenery 
has a wildness that approaches to that of the Rhine. Rocky, 
castellated heights frown over the rushing waters, which have 
something of the majesty of thoir " exulting and abounding" rival. 
Winding around the curving hills, the scene is constantly varied, 
and (he little willowed islets clas'ped in the embrace of the stream, 
mingle a trait of softened beauty with its sterner character. 

Aiter passing the night at a village on its banks, we left it 
again at St. Vallier, the next morning. At sunset, the spires of 
Vienne were visible, and the lofty Mont Pilas.the snowsof whose 
riven summits feed the springs of the Loire on its western side, 
stretched majestically along the opposite bank of the Rhone. In 
a meadow, near Vienne, stands a curious Roman obelisk, seventy, 
six feet in height. The base is composed of four pillars, con- 
nected by arches, and the whole structure has a barbaric air, 
compared with the more elegant monuments of Orange and Nis- 
mes. Vienae, which is mentioned by several of the Roman his- 
torians under its present name, was the capital of the AUobroges, 
and I looked upon it with a new and strange interest, on calling 
to mind my school-boy days, when I had become familiar with 
that war-like race, in toiling over the pages of Ctesar. We 
walked in the mud and darkness for what seemed a great dis- 
tance, and finally took shelter in a little inn at (he northern end 
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of the city. Two Belgian soldiers, coming from Africa, were al- 
ready quartered there, and we listened to their tales of the Arab 
and the desert, while supper was preparing. 

The morning of the 25th was dull and rainy ; the road, very 
muddy and unpleasaat, led over the hills, avoiding the westward 
curve of the Biione, directly towai-ds Lyons. About noon, we 
came in sight of the broad valley in which the Rhone first claspa 
his Burgundian bride — the Saone, and a cloud of impenetrable 
coal-smoke showed us the location of Lyons. A nearer approach 
revealed a large fiat dome, and some ranges of tall buildings near 
the river. We soon entered the suburb of La Guillotiere, which 
has sprung up on the eastern bank of the Rhone. Notwithstand 
ing our clothes were like spngea, our boots entirely worn out, 
and our bodies somewhat thin with nine days exposure to the 
wintry storms in walking two hundred and forty miles, we entered 
Lyons with suspense and anxiety. But one franc apiece re- 
mained out of the fifteen with which we left Mai'seilles. B 

wrote home some time ago, directing a remittance to be forwarded 
to a merchant at Paris, to whom he had a leiter of introduction, 
and in the hope that this had arrived, he determined to enclose the 
letter in a note, stating our circumstances, and requesting him to 
forward a part of the remittance to Lyons. We had then to wait 
at least four days ; people are suspicious and mistrustful in cities, 
and if no relief should come, what was to be done ? 

After wading through the mud of the suburbs, we chose a com- 
mon-looking innnear the river, as the comfort of our stay depended 
ivholly on the kindness of our hosts, and we hoped to find more 
sympathy among the laboring classes. We engaged lodgings for 
four or five days ; after dinner the letter was dispatched, and we 
wandered about through the dark, dirty city until night. Our 
landlord. Monsieur Ferrand, was a rough, vigorous man, with a 
gloomy, discontented expression ; his words were few and blunt; 
but a certain restlessness of manner, and a secret flashing of hia 
cold, forbidding eye betrayed to me some strong hidden excite, 
ment. Madame Ferrand was kind and talkative, though pas- 
sionate ; but the appearance of the place gave me an unfavora- 
ble impression, which was heightened by the thought that it was 
now impossible to changeour lodgingw until relief should arrive ■ 
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When bed-time came, a ladder was placed against a sort of high 
p\alfbrm along one side of the kitchen ; we mounted and found a 
bed, concealed from the view of those below by a duaty muslin 
curtain. We lay there, between heaven and earth — the dirty earth 
of the brick floor and the sooty heaven of the ceiling — listening 
until midnight to the boisterous songs, and loud, angry disputes in 
the room adjoining. Thus ended our first day in Lyons. 

Five vyeary days, each of them containing a month of tortur- 
ing suspense, have since passed. Our lodging-place grew so un- 
pleasant that we preferred wandering all day through the misty, 
muddy, smoky streets, taking refuge in the covered bazaars when 
it rained heavily. The gloom of every thing around us, entirely 
smothered down the lightness of heart which made us laugh over 
our embarrassments at Vienna. When at evening, the dull, 
leaden hue of the clouds seemed to make the air dark and col4, 
and heavy, we walked beside the swollen and turbid Rhone, un- 
der an avenue of leafless trees, the damp soil chilling our feet 
and striking a numbness through our frames, and then I knew 
what those must feel who have wo hope in their destitution, and 
not a friend in all the great world, who is not wretched as them- 
selves. I prize the lesson, though the price of it is hard. 

" This morning," I said to B , " will terminate our sus- 
pense." I felt cheerful in spite of myself; and this was like a 
presentiment of coming good luck. To pass the time till the 
mail arrived we climbed to the chapel ot Fourvierea, whose walls 
are covered with votive oflerings to a miraculous picture of the 
Virgin. But at the precise hour we were at the Post Office, 
What an intensity of suspense can be felt hx that minute, while 
the detk is looking over the letters ! And what a lightning-like 
shock of joy when it did come, and was opened with eager, trem- 
bling hands, revealing the relief we had almost despaired of! 
The city did not seem less gloomy, for that was impossible, but 
the faces of the crowd which had appeared cold and suspicious, 
were now kind and cheerful. We came home to our lodgings 
with changed feelings, and Madame Ferrand must have seen the 
joy m our faces, for she greeted us with an unusual smile. 

We leave to-morrow morning for Chalons, I do not feel dis- 
posed to describe Lyons particularly, although 1 have become in- 
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limately acquainted with every part of it, from Fresqu' isle Per. 
racke to Croix Rousse. I know the contents of every shop in the 
Bazaar, and the passage of the Hotel Dieu — the title of every 
volume in the hooksiores in the Place Belcour — and the counten- 
ance of every boot-black and apple-woman on the Quais on both 
Bides of the river. I have walked up the Saone to Pierre Seise — 
down the Rhone to his muddy marriage — climbed the Heights of 
FourvUres, and promenaded in the Ctmrs Napoleon ! Why, men 
have been presented with the freedom of cities, when they have 
had far less cause for such an honor than this ! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TJUVELWO IN BUBGUKDY — THE MISERIES OF A COUNTRY DILIGENCE. 

Paris, Feb. 6, 184C. — Every letter of the date is traced with 

an emotion of joy, for our dreary journey is over. There was a 

g " th ti t ■ d d " 1 ■ m d w 



goo Ih S 

The waters were swollen much above their usual le el wh 1 
was favorable for the boat, as long as there was room en ugl left 
to pass under the bridges. After a great deal of bu le ot 

under way, and were dashing out of Lyons, against the swift 
current, before day-break. We passed L'Isle Barhe, once a 
favorite residence of Charlemagne, and now the haunt of the 
Lyonnaise on summer holidays, and going under the suspension 
bridges with levelled chimneys, eclered the picturesque hilla 
above, which are covered with vineyards nearly to the top ; the 
villages scattered over them have those square, pointed towers, 
which give such a quaintnesa lo French country scenery. 

The stream being very .high, the meadows on both sides were 
deeply overflowed. To avoid the strong current in the centre, 
eur boat ran along the banks, pushing aside the alder thickets 
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aod poplar shoots ; in passing the bridges, the pipes were 
always brought down fiat on the deck. A little after noon, we 
passed the large town of Macon, the birth-place of the poet Lam- 
arline. The valley of the Saone, no longer enclosed among the 
hills, spread out to several miles in width. Along the west lay 
in suDshine the vine-mountains of Cote d'Or, and among the dark 
clouds in the eastern sky, we could barely distinguish the outline 
of the Jura. The waters were so much swollen as to cover the 
plain for two or three miles. We seemed to he sailing down a 
lake, with rows of trees springing up out of the water, and 
houses and villages lying like islands on its surface. A sunset 
that promised better weather tinged the broad brown flood, as 
Chalons came in sight, looking like a city built along the shore of 
a lake. We squeezed through the crowd of porters and diligence 
men, decluiing their kind offers, and hunted quarters to suit our- 
selves. 

We left Chalons on the morning of the lat, in high spirits at 
the thought that there were but little more than two hundred 
miles between us and Paris. In walking over the cold, muddy 
plain, we passed a family of strolling musicians, who were sitting 
on a heap of stones by the roadside. An ill-dressed, ill-natured 
man and woman, each carrying a violin, and a thin, squalid girl, 
with a tamborine, composed the group. Their faces bore that un- 
feeling stamp, which springs from depravity and degradation. 
When we had walked somewhat more than a mile, wo overtook a 
little girl, who was crying bitterly. By her features, from which 
the fresh beauty of childhood had not been worn, and the steel 
triangle which was tied to her belt, we knew she belonged to the 
family we had passed. Her dress was thm and ragged and a 
pair of wooden shoes but ill protected her feet from the sharp 
cold. I stopped and asked her why she cried, but she did not at 
first answer. However, by questioning, I found her unfeeling 
parents had sent her on without food ; she was sobbing with hun- 
ger and cold. Our pockets were full of bread and cheese which 
we had bought for breakfast, and we gave her half a loaf, which 
stopped her tears at once. She looked up and thanked us, smil. 
ing ; and sitting down on a bank, began Co eat as if half fam 
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The physiognomy of this region is very singular. It appears 
as if the country had been originally a vast elevated plain, and 
some great power had scooped out, as with a hand, deep circuSar 
valleys all over its surface. In winding along the higji ridges, 
we otten looked down, on either side, into such hollows, several 
miles ill diameter, and sometimes entirely covered with viae- 
yards. At La Rochepot, a quaint, antique village, lying in the 
bottom of one of ttiese dells, we saw the iinestruin of the middle 
ages that 1 have met with in France. An American lady had 
spoken to me of it in Rome, and I believe Willis mentions it in 
his " Pencillings," but it is not described in the guide books, nor 
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proud barona once mariballed their lassala, the villagers now 
play their holiday gamPs On onp side, several Gothic windows 
are left aianding, pprfect, though of simple construction, and in 
the towers we saw many fire places and door « ays of richly cut 
stone, which looked as fiesh as if just erected 

We passed the night af Ivry (not the Ivry which gained Henri 
Quatre his kingdom) and then continued our march over roads 
which I can only compare to our country roads in America during 
the spring thaw. In addition to this, the rain commenced eitrly 
in the morning and continued all day, so that we were completely 
wet the whole lime. The plains, too high and cold to producu 
wine, were varied by forests of beech and oak, and the population 
was thinly scattered over them in small villages. Travelers gen. 
erally complain very much of the monotony of this part of France, 
and, with such dreary weather, we could not disagree with them. 

As the day wore on, the rain increased, and the sky put on thM 
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and started off at a brisk pace, and we were well protected from 
the rain, it was not so bad after all, barring the jolts and jarred 
vertehrse. We drove on, over the same dreary expanse of plain 
and forest, passing through two or thiee towns in the course of the 
day, and by evening had made somewhat more than half our jouv 
ney. Owing to the slowness of our fresh hoise, we were jolted 
about the whole night, and did not arrtve at Auxerre until six 
o'clock in the morning. After waiting aa hour in a hotel beside 
the rushing Yonne, a lumbering diligence was got ready, and we 
were given places to Paris for seven francs As the distance 18 
one hundred and ten miles, this would he ccnsidered cheap, hiit 
I should not want to travel it again and be paid for doing ao 
Twelve persons were packed into a hot not largo enough for a 
cow, and no cabinet-maker ever doi e tailed the comers of his bu- 
reaus tighter than we did our knees and nether extremitiea It 
ie my lot to be blessed with abundance of stiture, and none but 
tall persons can appreciate the miscrv of sitting for hours with 
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their joints in an immovable vicp Tlie ciosene'Js of tlie atmos- 
phere — for the passengers would not permit the windows to be 
apened for fear of taking cold — combined with loss of sleep, made 
me so drowsy that my head was continuallj falling on my nest 
neighbor, who, being a heavj country lady, thrust it indignantly 
away. I would then try my best to keep it up awhile, but it 
would droop gradually, till the crash of a bonnet or a smart bump 
against some other head would recall me, for a momeot, to con- 
sciousness. 

We passed Joigny, on the Yonne, Sens, with its glorious old 
cathedral, and at dusk readied Montereau, on the Seine. This 
was the scene of one of Napoleon's best victories, on his return 
from Elba. In driving over the bridge, I looked down on the 
swiil and swollen current, and hoped that its hue might never be 
darkened again so fearfully as the last sixty years have witnessed. 
No river in Europe has such an association connected with it. 
We think of the Danube, for its majesty, of the Rhine, for its wild 
beauty, but of the Seine — for its blood ! 

In coming thus to the last famed stream I shall visit in Europe, 
1 might say, with Barry Cornwall : 

" We'^e sailed through banks of green, 

Where the wild wiXTes fret and qiiiTer; 
And we've down the Danube been — 

Tlie dark, deep, tUundering river I 
W<?ve thridded the Elbe and Rhone, 

The Tiber and blood liyed Seine, 
And we've been where the blue Garooiie 

Goes laughing to meet the main!" 

All that n ght d d en lure squeezing and suffocation, and no 
morn was e e 1 ome than that which revealed to us 

Paris. W tl alted 1 a vild, glaring eyes, and dusty and di. 
shevelled 1 ab I nt e entered the gay capital, and blessed 
every ston up 1 1 placed our feet, in the fulness of our 
joy. 

In paying our fare at Auxerre, I was obliged to use a draft on 
the banker, Rougemont de Lowenberg. Tlie ignorant conductor 
hesitated to change this, but permitted us to go, on condition of 
keeping it until we should arrive. Therefore, on gettiffg out of 
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the diligence, after forty-eight hours of sleepless and fasting mis- 
ery, the facteur of the office went with me to get it paid, leai ing 

B to wait for us. I knew nothing of Paris, and this merci 

leas man kept me for three hours at his heels, following him on 
all his errands, before he did mine, in that time traversing the 
whole length of the city, in order to leave a chivre-feut/le at an 
aristocratic residence in the Fauhourg St. Germain. Yet e^en 
comhined weariness and hunger could not prevent me from look- 
ing with vivid interest down a long avenue, at the Column of the 
place Vendome, in passing, and gazing up in wonder at the 'splen- 
did portico of the Madeleine. But of anything else I ha\eavery 
faint rem mb Y b kf I h" k " aid 

he, when w m d dm s !" 

1 know h rj w y to 

Notre Da L mos om- 

plele bre k E m on. 

fess that m d rap m Our 

first wal m eral 

shades li^ d b ngs, 

we hurri h P Offi nis- 

sives from my far home, with a beatin^ heart, and hastenmg baok, 
read till the words became indistinct in the twilight. 
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What a gay little world m 
that the French, with their Id 

revel in its ceaseless tides o 

Elysium. I feel already the fl m 

and have rarely threaded the g so 

light a heart as I do now 

Seine. And yet it would be fh ts 

this agreeable peculiarity. 

crooked and dirty anywhere an 

dens as gay and sunny beyo th 
feet you far differently. Yo 

of every particle of sad or se g 

for hours on the showy seen 

moment. It must be that th g V 

contagious. 

The evening of our arri\ mas 

and stately Hotel de Ville oo 

Quais. The shops facing sc g 

splendor. Several of the Q Ui Se 

are occupied almost entirely ose 

shops, -arranged in a style of g m zz n^, 

display. Rows of gold watches and chains are arranged across the 
crystal panes, and heaped in pyramids oa long glass slabs ; cy. 
lindrical wheels of wire, hung with jewelled breastpins and ear- 
rings, turn slowly around by some invisible agency, displaying 
row after row of their glittering treasures. 

From the centre of the Pont Neuf, we could see for a long dis- 
tance up and down the river. The different bridges *raced oa 
either side a dozen starry lines through the dark air, and a con- 
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tinued blaze lighted the two shores in their whole length, reveal, 
ing the outline of the Isle da la Cile. I recognized the Palacea 
of the Louvre and the Tuileries in the dusky mass beyond. 



Eastward, looming against the dark sky, I c 
black tow f N t D Tl 

below mi 
and the c 
grand nig 

1 first saw N D oo 

pendous as di 

merable 



uld faintly trace the 



strugglin g pe d 

ia silver T 

quite des th C 

and it loo mm g 

ing daylight. 

The great quadrangle of the Tuileries enclo'.es the Place du 
Carrousel, in the centre of which stands a Inumphal arch, 
erected by Napoleon after his Italian victories Standing m 
the middle of this arch, you look through the open passage in 
the central building of the palace, into the Garden's beyond 
Further on, in a direct line, the middle avenue of the Gardens 
extends away to the Place de la Concorde, where the Obelisk of 
Luxor makes a perpendicular line through your vista , sliU fur- 
ther goes the broad avenue through the Elysian Fields, until afar 
off, the Arc de 1' Etoile, two miles distant, closes this i lew through 
tke palace doorway. 

Let us go through it, and on, to the Place de la Concorde, re 
serving the Gardens for another time. What is there in Europe 
— nay, in the world, — equal to this ? In the centre, the mitjhty 
obelisk of red granite pierces the sky, — on either hand showers 
of silver spray are thrown up from splendid bronze fountains — ■ 
statues and pillars of gilded bronze sweep in a grand circle around 
the square, and on each side magnificent vistas lead the eye off, 
and combine the distant with the near, to complete this unparal- 
leled view t Eastward, beyond tlie tall trees in the garden of the 
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Tuileries, rises the long front of the Palace, with the tri-color 
floating above ; westward, in front of us, is the Forest of tho 
Elysian Fields, with the arch of triumph nearly a mile and a 
half distant, looking down from the end of the avenue, at the 
Barriere de Neuilly. To the right and left are the marble fronta 
of the Church of the Madeleine and the Chamber of Deputies, 
The latter on the other side of the Seine. Thus the groves and 
gardens of Paris— the palace of her kings— the proud monu- 
ment of her sons' glory — and the masterpieces of modern 
French architecture are all embraced in this one splendid coup 

Following the motley multitude to the bridge, I crossed and 
made my way to the Hotel des Invalides. Along the esplanade, 
playful companies of children were running and tumbling in 
their sports over the green turf, which was as fresh as a meadow ; 
while, not the least interesting feature of the scene, numbers of 
scarred and disabled veterans, in the livery of the Hospital, 
basked in the sunshine, watching with quiet satisfaction the gam- 
bols of the second generation they have seen arise. What tales 
could they not tell, those wrinkled and feeble old men ! What 
visions of Marengo and Austerlitz and Borodino shift still with a 
fiery vividness through their fading memories ! Some may have 
left a limb on the Lybio.n desert ; and the sabre of the Cossack 
may have scarred the brows of others. They witnessed the 
rising and setting of that great meteor, which intoxicated France 
with such a blaze of power and glory, and now, when the recollec- 
tion of that wonderful period seems almost like a stormy dream, 
they are left to guard the ashes of their ancient General, brought 
back from his exile to rest in the bosom of his own French peo- 
ple It was to me a touching and exciting thing, to look on those 
whose eyes had witnessed the filling up of such a fated leaf in 
the world's history. . ^ . . . 

Entrance is denied to the tomb of Napoleon until it is finished, 
which will not be for three or four years jet I went, however, 
into the " Church of the Banners"— a large chapel, hung with 
two or three hundred flags taken by the armies of the Empire. 
The greater part of them were Austrian and Russian. It ap- 
peared to be empty when I entered, but on looking around, I saw 
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an old gray-headed soldier kneeling at one side. His head was 
bowed over his hands, and he seemed perfectly absorbed in his 
thoughts. Perhaps the very tattered banners whicli hung down 
motionless above his head, he might have assisted in conquering. 
I looked a moment on those eloquent trophies, and then noiselessly 
withdrew. 

There is at least one solemn spot near Paris; the laughing 
winds that come up from the merry city sink into sighs under the 
cypress houghs of Perc Laehaise. And yet it is not a gloomy 
place, but full of a serious beauty, fitting for a city of the dead. 
I shall never forget the sunny afternoon when I first entered its 
gate and walked slowly up the hill, between rows of tombs, 
gleaming wjiite amid the heavy foliage, while the green turf 
around them was just beginning to be starred by the opening dai- 
sies. From the little chapel on its summit I looked hack at the 
blue spires of the city, whose roar of life dwindled to a low mur- 
mur. Countless pyramids, obelisks and urns, rising fer and wide 
above the cedars and cypresses, showed the extent of the splendid 
necropolis, which is inhabited by pale, shrouded emigrants from 
its living sister below. The only sad part of the view, was tjie 
filope of the hill alloted to the poor, where legions of plain black 
crosses are drawn up into solid squares on its side and stand alone 
and gloomy — the advanced guard of the army of Death ! I mused 
over the tombs of Moliere and La Fontaine ; Massena, Mortier 
and Lefebre ; General Foy and Casimti Penei , and finally de- 
scended to the shrine where Abelard reposes by the side of his 
Heloise, The old sculptured tomb, brought away from the Para- 
clete, still covers their remams, and pious hands {of lovers, per- 
haps,} keep fresh the wreaths of tmmorUJles aho^e their marble 
eiBgies. 

In the Theatre Fran9ais, I saw Rachel, the actress. She ap- 
peared in the character of" Virgmia," in a tragedy of that name, 
by the poet Latour. Her appearance as she came upon the 
stage alone, convinced me she would not bcl.c her renown. She 
is rather small in stature, with dark, piercing eyes and rich black 
hair; her lips are full, but delicately formed, and her featui-es 
have a marked yet flexible outline, which conveys the minutest 
shades of expression. Her voice is clear, deep and thrilling, and 
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like some grand strain of music, tiiere is power and meaning in. 
its slightest modulations. Her gestures embody ihe very spirit 
of the character; she has so perfectly attained that rare harmony 
of thought, sound and action, or rather, that unity of feeling which 
renders them harmonious, that her acting seems the unstudied, 
irrepressible impulse of her soul. With the first sentence she 
uttered, I forgot Rachel, I only saw the innocent Roman girl ; 
I awaited in suspense and with a powerful sympathy, the devel- 
opement of the oft-told tragedy My blood grew »aim with m 
dignation when the words of Appius roused her to anger, and I 
could scarcely keep back my ttars when with a \oice broken b\ 
sobs, she hade farewell to the protectmg gods of hei father 9 hearth 

Among the bewildeimg variety of ancient ornaments and im 
plemeots in the Egyptian Galler\ of the Louvre I saw an object 
of startling interest A fragment of the Iliad written nearly 
three thousand years ago ' One may tven daie to conjecture 
that the torn and half mouldered slip of papyrus upon which he 
gazes, may have been taken down from the lips of the immortal 
Chian, The eyes look on those fided characters and across the 
great gulf of Time the "soul leaps into the Past brought into 
shadowy nearness by a milage of the mind There as in the 
desert, images start up vivid vet of a \ague an J dreamy beau 
ty. We see the olive groves oi Lireece — wh te robed youths and 
maidens sit in the shade of swaying boughs — and one of theni 
reads aloud, in words that sound like (he clashing of shields, the 
deeds ot Achilles. 

As we step out the western portal of the Tuileries, a beautiful 
scene greets us. We look on the palace garden, fragrant with 
flowers and classic with bronze copies of ancient sculpture. Be- 
yond this, broad gravel walks divide the flower- bordered lawns 
and ranks of marble demigods and heroes look down on the joyoua 
crowd. Children troll then hoops along the avenues or skip the 
rope under the clipped linden'., whose boughs are now tinged a 
pale yellow by the bursting buds The swans glide about on a 
pond in the centre, begging bread of the bystanders, who watch a 
miniature ship which the soil bieeze carries steadily across. 
Paris is unseen, but heard, on eveiy side ; only the Column of 
Luxor and the Arc de Tnomphe rise blue and grand above the 
17* 
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lop of the forest. What with the sound of voices, the merry 
laughter of the children and a host of smiling feces, the scene 
touches a happy chord in one's heart, and he mingles with it, lost 
in pleasant reverie, till the sounds fade away with the fading 

light. 

Just below tlie Bath^ of the Lous re, there are several lioatmg 
baizes beloogmg to the washer women, anchoied at flie foot of 
the great stone staircase leadmg down to the water Thej stand 
there day afler day, heating then clothes upon fiat boards and 
rinsing them m the &eme One day there iseemed to have been 
a wedding or •^ottie other cause of rejoicing among them, for a 
large number of the joungest were talking in great glee on one 
of the platfoimsof the siaircaae, while a handsome, German look- 
ing youth stooJ near, mth a guitar slung iiiound his neuk He 
struck up a lively air, and ibe girU fell into a droll sort of a 
dance. They went at it heavily and ioughly enough, but made 
up in good humor what they lacked in graci , the older members 
of the craft looked up from their work with satisfaction and many 
shouts of applause were sent down to them from the spectators 
on the Quai and the Pont Neuf Not content with this, they 
seized on =ome luckless men who werp deacending the steps, and 
n with their powerful right aims, spun them around 
many tops and sent them whizzing offal a tangent Loud 
bursts of laughter greeted this peiformance, and the stout river, 
maidens returned to their dance with redoubled spirit 

Yeslerdavi the famous procession of Ihe " hieuf gras ' took 
place for the second time, with great splendoi The order of 
march had been duly announced beforehand, and by noon all the 
Btreets and squares through which it was to piss, were crowded 
with waiting spectators Mounted gens d'armes lode constantly 
to. and fro, to direct the passage of lehicles and keep an open 
thoroughfare Thousands of country peasants poured into Ihe 
city, the boys of whom were seen in all directions, blowing dis. 
■ through hollow ox horns Altogtlhd, the spirit of 
h animated the crowd, displayed itself very amu- 
singly. 

A few mounted guards led the process on folljwed b\ a band 
of music Then appeared Roman lictors and officus of s.acrifice. 
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leading Dagobert, the famous bull of Normandy, destined to the 
honor of being slaughtered as the Carnival beef. He trod rather 
tenderly, finding, no doubt, a difference between the meadows of 
Caen and the pavements of Paris, and I thought he would have 
been willing to forego his gilded horns and flowery crown, to get 
back there again. His weight w as said to be four thousand pounds, 
and the bills pompously declare! tl at he had no nval in France, 
except the elephant in the Jardin des Plantes 

After him came the farmer by whom he was rwsed and M. 
Roland, the butcher of the carnival followed by a hundred of the 
same craft, dressed as cavaliers of the different ages of France. 
They made a very showy appearance although the f^dpd velvet 
and soiled tinsel of their mantles were rather (X) apparently 
daylight. 

After all these had gone b\ cai e ai enormoui lnum[ hal car, 
very profusely covered with g Idin^ ani ornamental flowers A 
fellow with long woollen hair a d beard intended to represent 
Time, acted aa driver. In the car, under a gilded canopy, re- 
posed a number of persons, in blue silk smocks and yellow " flesh- 
tights," said to be Venus, Apollo, the Graces, &c. but I endea- 
vored in vain to distinguish one divinity from another. However, 
three children on the back seat, dressed in the same style, with 
the addition of, long flaxy ringlets, made very passable Cupids. 
This closed the march ; which passed onward towards the Place 
de la Concorde, accompanied by the sounds of music and the 
shouts of the mob. The broad, splendid line of Boulevards, which 
describe a semi-circle around the heart of the city, were crowded, 
and for the whole distance of three miles, it required no slight 
labor to make one's way. People in masks and fancy costumes 
were continually passing and re-passing, and I detected in more 
than one of the carriages, cheeks rather loo fair to suit (he slouched 
hunter's hats which shaded them. It seemed as if all Paris was 
taking a- holiday, and resolved to make the most of it. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



' NORMANDY. 



After a residence of five weeks, which, in spite of some few 
troubles, passed away quickly and delightfully, I turned my back 
on Paris. It was not regret I experienced on taking ray seat in 
the cars for Versailles, but that feeling of reluotafice with which 
we leave places whose brighinesa and gaiety force the mind away 
from serious toil. Steam, h d 

in much less tirae than it ta. 

had whizzed past the Plac E pe d 

were watching the spires et 
way to St. Cloud. 

At Versailles I spent thre g 

palace, which allowed but a g a 

of Horace Vemet. His " T C 

look of reality. The white m 

bleached earth to the blue a azzhn^ sky, there seems to hang 
a heavy, scorching atmosphere. The white smoke of the artil- 
leiy curls almost visibly off the canvass, and the cracked and 
half-sprung walla look as if about to topple down on the besiegers. 
One series of halls is devoted to the illustration of the knightly 
chronicles of France, from the days of Charlemagne to those of 
Bayard and Gaston de Foix. Among these pictured legends, I 
looked with the deepest interest on that of the noble girl of Orleans. 
Her countenance — the same in all these pictures and in a beau- 
tiful statue of her, which stands in one of the corridors^is said 
to be copied from an old and well- authenticated portrait. United 
to the sweetness and purity of peasant beauty, she has the lofty 
brow and inspired expression of a prophetess. There is a soft 
light in her full blue eye that does not belong to earth. I wonder 
not the soldiery deemed her chosen by God lo lead them to auc- 
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cessful battle ; had I lived in those tiiries I could have followed 
her consecrated banner to the ends uf the earth. In the statue, 
she stands musing, with her head drooping forward, as if the 
weight of the breastplate oppressed her woman's heart ; the mel- 
ancholy soul which shines through the marble seems to forebode 
the fearful winding-up of her eventful destiny. 

The atlernoon was somewhat advanced, by the time I had seen 
the palace and gardens, After a iiurried dinner at a restaurant, 
Illddmykpk d kl d bGmm 

Tl i J gloo d 1 1 d 1 1 U I f 1 y 

lljbfhhhf h^Eldlh 

f 1 J 1 1 ly I Id 1 dj d y n 
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ward down the Seme. Owing to the scantmess of villages, I was 
obliged to walk an hour and a half in the wind and darkness, be- 
fore I reached a solitary inn. As I opened the door and asked 
for lodging, the landliidy inquired if I had the necessary papers. 
I answered hi the affirmative and was admitted. While I was 
eating supper, they prepared their meal on the other end of the 
small table and sat down together. They fell into the error, so 
oommon to ignorant persons, of thinking a foreigner could not 
understand them, and began talking quite unconcernedly about 
me. " Why don't he take the railroad V said the old man : " he 
must have very little money — it would be bad for us if he had 
none." " Oh !" remarked his son, " if he had none, he would 
not be sitting there so quiet and unconcerned." I thought there 
was some knowledge of human nature in this remark, "And 
besides," added the iandlaay, " there is no danger for us, for we 
have his passport." Of course 1 enjoyed this in secret, and men- 
tally pardoned their suspicions, when I reflected that the high 
roads between Paris and London are frequented by many impo9- 
ters, which makes the people naturally mistrustful. I walked 
all the next day through a beautiful and richly cultivated coun- 
try. The early fruit trees were bursting into bloom, and the 
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in length, entered the vale of the Cailly. This is one of the 
sweetest scenes in France. It lies among the woody hills like a 
Paradise, with its velvet meadows and villas and breathing gar- 
dens. The grass was starred with daisies and if I took a step 
into the oak and chesnut woods, I trampled on thousands of anem- 
ones and fragrant daffodils. The upland plain, stretching inward 
from the coast, wears a different character. As I ascended, to- 
wards evening, and walked over its monotonous swells, I felt 
almost homesick beneath its saddening influence. The sun, 
hazed over with dull clouds, gave out tliat cold and lifeless light 
wluoh is more lonely than complete darkness. The wind, sweep- 
ing dismally over the iields, sent clouds of blinding dust down 
the road, and as it passed through the forests, the myriads of fine 
twigs sent up a sound as deep and grand as the roar of a roused 
ocean. Every chink of the Norman cottage where I slept, whis- 
tled most drearily, and as 1 looked out the little window of my 
room, the trees were swaying in the gloom, and long, blacft clouds 
scudded across the sky. Though my bed was poor and hard, it 
was a sublime sound that cradled me into slumber. Homer might 
have used it as the lullaby of Jove, 

My last day on the continent came. I rose early and walked 
over the hills towards Dieppe. The scenery grew more bleak as 
I approached the sea, but the low and sheltered valleys preserved 
the pastoral look of the interior. In the afternoon, as I climbed 
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ft loDg, elevated ridge, over which a strong northwester was blow- 
ing, I was struck with a beautiful rustic church, in one of the 
dells below me. While admiring its neat tower I had gained un- 
consciously the summit of the hill, and on turning suddenly 
around, lo! there was the glorious old Atlantic tretching far be- 
fore and around me ! A shower w as w eep ng m lily along the 
horizon and I could trace the wh te 1 ne ot the breakers that 
foamed at the foot of the olifTs. The scene came o -er me like a 
vivid electric shock, and I gave an olu ta y shout, which 
might have heeo heard in all the valleys a ou d After a year 
and a half of wandering over the cont nent that g ay ocean was 
something to be revered ad d fo asp d h h y 

native America. 

I entered Dieppe inahvy fidg n 

suited to my means and o p is d q 

the police office, I went ou b m d d m n 

the sea. The landlord pr d mm bo 

but my anxiety waked m so d h k 

the cathedral hell, I shou d d m P ^ 

thewharf at one o'clock. N b d h b 

and I was obliged to pace the silent, gloomy streets of the town 
for two hours. I watched the steamer glide out on the rainy 
channel, and turning into the topmost berth, drew the sliding cur- 
tain and strove to keep out cold and sea-sickness. But it was 
unavailing ; a heavy storm of snow and rain rendered our passage 
so dreary that I did not stir until we were approaching the chain 
pier of Brighton 

I looked out on h f ^gy h f F gl d 1 a f 1 g of 

id b f d f h iffi 1 b dago 

1 m b J d b h ic of 

h dly hL mH I took 

f L 1 Th d w d 11 d cold ; 

Ikybl h h md fid ky. I 
we flew onward, amid the rich, cultivated 
English scenery. At last the fog grew thicker; the road was 
carried over the tops of houses ; the familiar dome of St. Paul's 
stood out above the spires ; and 1 was again in London ' 
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My circumstance^, on ainving at London v.erf again very 
reduced A franc and a half constituted the uhole of my funds. 
This, joined to the knowledge of London expenses, rendered in- 
stant esertion necessary, to prevent ^till gieatei embarrassment. 
I called Oil a printer the ne-^t mornmji hoping to procure work, 
but found, as I had no documents with me to show I had served a 
regular apprenticeship, this would he extremely difficult, although 
workmen were in great demand Mr Putnam, however, on 
whom I had previously called, ga\e me emplojraent for a time in 
his publishing establishment, ind thus I was fortunately enabled 
to await the arrival of a remittance fiom home 

Mrs. Troilope, whom I met m Florence, kmdly gave me a 
letter to Murray, the publisher, and 1 visited him soon after my 
arrival. In his librarj I saw the original portiaitsof Byron, 
Moore, Campbell and the other authors nho were intimate with 
him and his father, A day or two afterwards I had the good for- 
tune to breakfast with Lockhart and Bernard Birton, at the house 
of the former. Mr Murray, through whom the invitation was 
given, accompanied me there As it was late when we arrived 
at Regent's Park, we found them wjttmg, and ^at down immedi- 
ately to breakfast. 

I was much pleased with Lockhart's appearance and manners. 
He has a noble, manly countenance — in fact, the handsomest 
English face I ever saw — a quick, dark eye and an ample fore- 
head, shaded by locks which show, as jet, but few threads of 
gray. There is a peculiar charm in his iich, soft voice ; espe- 
cially when reciting poetrv, it has a cleir organ like vibration, 
which thrills deliciou'ih on the ear, Hia ddu^l.ter, w ho sat at the 
head of the table, is a most lovely and amiable girl. 
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Bernard Barton, who is now quite aa old man, is a very lively 
and sociable Friend His head is gray and almost bald, but 
there is still plentv of fire m his eyes and life in his limbs. His 
many kind and amnble qualities endear him to a large circle of 
literary friends He still continues writing, and within the last 
year has brought out a volume of simple, touching " Household 
Verses." A picture of cheerful and contented old age has never 
been more buefly and beautifully drawn, than in the following 
lines, which he sent me, in answer to my desire to possess one of 
his poems in his own hand : 



I fiiel that I am growing old, 
Nor wish to hide that truth ; 

Conscious mj heart ia not more 
Than in my hy^^ne youth. 



Bright scenes of beauty still : 
Mora's splendor, evening's glowing flldes, 
Valley; and grove, and hill. 

Nor can infirmities o'envliplm 

The purer pleasures brought 
From the immortal spirit's realm 

Of Feeling and of Thought ! 

My heart ! let not dismaj or doubt 

In thee an entrance win! 
Thou hesl enjoyed thyself mii/iotil — 

NoTi) seek tkij joy mithia ! 

During breakfast he related to us a pleasant anecdote of Scott. 
He once wrote to the poet in behalf of a young lady, who wished 
to have the description of Melrose, in the " Lay of the last Min- 
strel," in the poet's own writing. Scott sent it, but added these 
lines to the conclusion : 
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"Then go, and muse with deepest awe 
On wliat the writer neyor saw -, 
Who would not wander 'neaih the moon 
To see what he could see at noon !" 

We went afterwards ioto Lockhart'a library, whicb was full of 
mterestiiig ohjeots. I saw the private diary of Scott, kept until 
withio a short liiiie of his death. It was melancholy to trace the 
gradual failiog of all his energies in the very wavering of the 
autograph In a large volume of his correspoudence, containing 
letteis from Campbell, Wordsworth, Byron, and all the distin- 
gui'ihed characters of the age, I saw Campbell's " Battle of the 
Baltic ' m his nwn hand. 1 was highly interested and gratified 
with the whole visit ; the more so, as Mr. Lockhart had invited 
me voluntarily, without previous acquaintance. I have since 
heard htm spoken of in the highest terms of esteem. 

I went one Sunday to the Church of St. Stephen, to hear Croly, 
the poet. The service, read by a drowsy clerk, was long and 
monotonous ; I sat in a side-aisle, looking up at the dome, and 
listening to the rain which dashed in torrents against the window- 
panes. At last, a tall, gray-haired man came down the passage. 
He bowed with a sad smile, so full of benevolence and resigna- 
tion, that if went info my heart at once, and I gave him an in- 
voluntary tribute of sympathy. He has a heavy affliction to 
bear — the death of his gallant son, one of the ofiicers who were 
slain in the late battle of Ferozeshaw. His whole manner be- 
trays the tokens of subdued but constant grief. 

His sermon was peculiarly finished and appropriate ; the lan- 
guage was clear and forcible, without that splendor of thought 
and dazzling vividness of imagery which mark " Salathiel." Yet I 
could not help noticing that he delighted to dwell on the spiritualities 
of religion, rather than its outward observances, which he seemed 
inclined to hurry over as lightly as possible. His mild, gray eye 
and lofty forehead are more like the benevolent divine than the 
poet. I thought of Salathiel, and boked at the dignified, sorrow- 
ful man before me. The picture of the accursed Judean van- 
ished, and his own solemn lines rang on my ear : 
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" The nughtj grave 
Wraps lord and slave, 
Nor pride, nor poverty dares come 
Within that prison-house, that tomb !" 

Whenever I hear them, or think of them again, I shall see, m 
memory, Croly's calm, pale countenance. 

" The chimes, the chimes of Mother-land, 
Of England, green and old ; 
That out ftom thane and ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled !" 

I often thought of Coxe's beautiful ballad, when, after a day- 
spent in Waterloo Place, I have listened, on my way homeward, 
to the chimes of Mary-le-bone Chapel, sounding sweetly and 
clearly above all the din of the Strand, There is something in 
their silvery vibration, which is far more expressive than the or- 
dinary tones of a hell. The ear becomes weary of a continued 
toll — the sound of some bells seems to have nothing more in it 
than the ordinary clang of metal — but these simple notes, follow- 
ing one another so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned by the 
ceaseless roar of c ' g tl n ingl d * f h b aa 

gently and gratefully dp f d Wh 1 b m ng 

and they ring out Id ddph hh md 

night, when the vat. f b b him 1 ss 

noisily than its wo 1 y 1 k f 11 f m 1 dy d po ry 

I have often paused d p n h h h h 1 
dropping down fro h d k ! 11 g hi f 1! 

uloua sweetness, th 11 f h 1 gh d S d d ndi g 

away through dark 11 nd 1 ry co 11 b f 

the care-worn watcher s scarcely ed h h dy j, b a 
tions. Thev seemed like those spmt loices, which, at such times, 
speak almost audibly to the heart Hon delicious it must be, to 
those who dwell witlim the limits of their sound, to wake from 
some happy dream and hedr those chimes blending m with their 
midnight fancies, like the musical echo of the promised bliss. I 
love these eloquent bells, and I think there must be many, living 
out a life of miseiy and sufiering, to whom their tines come with 
an almost human consolation The natures of thp very cockneys 
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who never go without the horizon of their vibrations, is, to my 
mind, invested with one hue of poetry ! 

A few days ago, an American friend invited me to accompany 
him to Greenwich Fair. We took a penny steamer from Hunger- 
ford Market to London Bridge, and jumped into the cars, which 
go every live minutes. Twelve minutes' ride above the chini- 
neys of London and the vegetable-iielda of Rotherhithe and Dept- 
ford brought us to Greenwich, and we followed the stream of people 
which was flowing from all parts of the city into the Park. 

Here began the merriment We heard on every side the noise of 
the " scralehers," or, as the venders of these articles denominated 
them — "the fun of the fair." By this is meant a little notched 
wheel, with a piece of wood fastened on it, like a miniature watch- 
man's rattle. The " fun" consists in drawing them down the 
back of any one you pass, when they make a sound precisely 
like that of ripping clolh. The women take great delight in this, 
and as it is only deemed politeness to return the compliment, we 
soon had enough to do. Nobody seemed to take the diversion 
amiss, hut it was so irresistibly droll to see a large crowd on- 
gaged in this singular amusement, that we both burst into hearty 

As we began ascending Greenwici: Hill, we were assailed with 
another kind of game. The ground was covered with smashed 
oranges, with which the people above and below were stoutly 
pelting each other. Half a dozen heavy ones whizzed uncom- 
fortably near my head as I went up, and I saw several persona 
get the full benefit of a shot on their backs and breasts. The 
young country lads and lasses amused themselves by running at 
full speed down the steep side of a hill. This was, however, a 
feat attended with some risk ; for I saw one luckless girl describe 
an arc of a circle, of which her feet was the centre and her body 
the radius. All was noise and nonsense. They ran to and fro 
under the long, hoary boughs of the venerable oaks that crest the 
summit, and clattered down the magnificent forest- a venues, whose 
budding foliage gave thom little shelter from the passing April 
showers. 

The view from the top is splendid. The stately Thames curves 
through the plain below, which loses itself afar off in the mist ; 
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Greenwich, with its massive hospital, lies just at one's feet, and 
in a clear day the domes of London skirt the horizon. The wood 
of the Park i-, entirely oak — the nnje^tic, dignified, English oak — 
which coders, in picturesque clumps the sides and summits of 
hills It must be a sweet place in summer, 



when the dark. 



n every mossy { 



and the smooth and curving sward ahines with thousands of field- 
Owing to the showers the "Jtreets were coated with mud, of a 
consistence as soft and y eldmt; at, the most fleecy Persian ear- 
pet Neir the gate, boys were holding scores of donkeys, which 
they offered us at threepence for a ride of two miles. We walked 
down towards the river, and came at last to a group of tumblers, 
who with muddy hands and feet were throwing somersets in 
the open street. I recognized them as old acquaintances of the 
Rue St. Antoine and the Champs Elysfies; but the little boy 
who cried before, because he did not want to bend his head and 
feet into a ring, like a hoop-snake, had learned his part better by 
this time, so that he went through it all without whimpering and 
came off with only a fiery red face. The exercises of the young 
gentlemen were of course very graceful and classic, and the 
effect of their poses of strength was very much heightened by the 
muddy foot-marks which they left on each other's orange-colored 

The avenue of booths was still more diverting. Here under 
sheets of leaky awning, were exposed for sale rows of gilded gin~ 
gerbread kings and queens, and I cannot remember how many 
men and women lield me fast by the arms, determined to force mB 
into buying a pound of them. We paused at the sign ; " Siomor 
Urbani's Graa'd Magical Display." The title was attractive, 
so wc paid the penny admission, and walked behind the dark, 
mysterious curtain. Two bare brick walls, three benches and a 
little boy appeared to us. A sheet hung before us upon which 
quivered the shadow of some terrible head. At my friend's com. 
mand, the boy (also a spectator) put out the light, when the awful 
and grinning face of a black woman became visible. While we 
were admiring this striking production, thus mysteriously revealed, 
Signer Urbani came in, and seeing no hope of any more apecta- 
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tors, went behind the curtain and startled our sensitive nerves 
with six or seven skeleton and devil apparitions, winding up the 
wonderful entertainment with the same black bead. We sigoi- 
fied our entire approbation by due applause and then went out to 
seek further novelties, 

Tlie centre of the square was occupied by swings, where some 
eight or ten boat-loads of persons were flying topsy-turvy into the 
air, making one giddy to look at them, and constant fearful shrieks 
arose from the lady swingers, at finding themselves in a horizon- 
tal or inverted position, high above the ground. One of the ma- 
chines was like a great wheel, with four cars attached, which 
mounted and descended with their motley freight. We got into 
the boat by way of experiment. The starting motion was pleas- 
ant, but very soon it flew with a swiftness and to a height rather 
alarming. I began to repent having chosen such a mode of 
amusement, but lield on as well as \ could, in my uneasy place. 
Presently we mounted till the long beam of our boat was horizon- 
tal ; at one instant, 1 saw three young ladies below me, with their 
heads downward, like a shadow in the water — the next I was 
turned heels up, looking at them as a shadow does at its original. 
I was fast becoming sea-sick, when, after a few minutes of such 
giddy soaring, the ropes were slackened and we all got out, look- 
ing somewhat pale, and feeling nervous, if nothing else. 

There were also many great tents, hung with boughs and light- 
ed with innumerable colored lamps, where the people danced 
their country dances in a choking cloud of dry saw-dust. Con- 
jurors and gymnastic performers were showing off on conspicu- 
ous platforms, and a continual sound of drums, cymbals and shrill 
trumpets called the attention of the crowd to some " Wonderful 
Exhibition" — some infant phenomenon, giant, or three-headed 
pig. A great part of the crowd belonged evidently to the very 
worst part of society, but (he watchfulness of the police prevented 
any open disorder. We came away early and in a quarter of an 
hour were in busy London, leaving far behind us the revel and 
debauch, which was prolonged through the whole night. 

London has the advantage of one of the most gloomy atmos- 
pheres in the world. During this opening spring weather, no 
light and scarcely any warmth can penetrate the dull, yellowish- 
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gray mist, which incessantly hangs over the city. Soraeiimea 
at noon we have for ao hour or two a sickly gleam of sunshine, 
but it is soon swallowed up by the smcke and drizzling fog. The 
people carry umbrellas at all times, for the rain seems to drop 
spontaneously out of the very air, without waiting for the usual 
prenaration of a gathering cloud. Professor Espy's rules would 
be of little avail here. 

A few days ago we had a real fog — a specimen of November 
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HOMEWARD BOTTND — CONCLUSION. 

We siid out of St. Katharine's Dock at noon on the appointed 
day, and with a pair of sooty steamboats hitched to our vessel, 
moved slowly down the Thames in mist and drizzling rain. I 
stayed on the wet deck all afternoon, that I might more forci- 
biy and joyously feel we were again in motion on the waters and 
homeward bound ! My attention was divided between the dreary 
views of Blackwall, Greenwich and Woolwich, and the motley 
throng of passengers who were to form our ocean society. An 
English family, going out to settle in Canada, were gathered 
together in great distress and anxiety, for the father had gone 
ashore in London at a late hour, and was left behind. When we 
anchored for the night at Gravesend, their fears were quieted by 
his arrival in a skiff from the shore, as be had immediately fol- 
lowed us by railroad. 

My cousin and B had hastened on from Paris to join me, and 

a day before the sailing of the " Victoria," we took berths in the 
second cabin, for twelve pounds ten shillings each, which in the 
London line of pa fof 

the whole voyage, ja . 

but Captain Morgi rj 

generously agreec lij 

in America. B o]j 

possession of a si 'g. 

eye, which in stor ];g 

sack for a pillow, e^ 

the rooms, lighted ^j ^ .i,cuic avmignij. in.11111, wiia juicu wun a 
board table, around which the thirty-two second cabin passengers 
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met to discuss politics and salt pork, favorable winds and hard 
sea-biscuit. 

We lay becalmed opposite Sheern us 1 wh 1 f h nd 

day. At dusk a sudden squall came p wh 1 d f m- 

ing towards the North Foreland. Wh I d k he 

morning, we had passed Dover and B gh d h I 1 of 

Wight was rising dim ahead of us. Th 1 E 1 h oa 

our right was bordered by long reach fd I g h Ikj d, 
which glittered along the calm blue 

Gliding into the Bay of Portsmout! d pp d 1 ppo- 

site the romantic town of Ryde, buil h 1 p g I f he 

green Isle of Wight. Eight or nine vessels of the Experimental 
Squadron were anchored near us, and over the houses of Ports- 
mouth, I saw the masts of the Victory — the flag-ship in the battle 
of Trafalgar, on board of which Nelson was killed. The wind 
was not strong enough to permit the passage of the Needles, so 
at midnight we succeeded in wearing back again into the channel, 
around tlie Isle of Wight. A head wind forced us to tack away 
towards the shore of France. We were twice in sight of the 
rocky coast of Brittany, near Cherbourg, but the misty promon- 
tory of Jjand's End was our last glimpse of the old world. 

On one of our first days at sea, I caught a curlew, which came 
fiying on weary wings towards us, and alighted on one of the 
boats. Two of his brethren, too much exhausted or too timid to 
do likewise, dropped flat on the waves and resigned themselves 
to their fate without a struggle. I slipped up and caught his 
long, lant legs, while he was resting with flagging wings and 
half-shut eyes. We fed him, though it was difiicult to get any- 
thing down his reed-shaped bill ; but he took kindly to our force- 
work, and when we let him loose on the deck, walked about with 
an air quite tame and familiar. He died, however, two days after- 
wards. A French pigeon, which was caught in the rigging, lived 
and throve during the whole of the passage. 

A few days afterwards, a heavy storm came on, and we were 
all sleepless and sea-sick, as long as it lasted. Thanks, however, 
to a beauUful law of memory, the recollection of that dismal pe- 
riod soon lost its unpleasantness, while the grand forms of beauty 
the vexed ocean presented, will remain forever, as distinct and 
18 
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abiding images. I kept on deck as long as I could stand, watch- 
ing the giant waves over which our vessel took her course. They 
rolled up towards us, thirty or forty feet in height — dark gray 
masses, changing to a beautiful vitriol tint, wherever the light 
struck through their conntless and changing crests. It was a 
glorious thing to see our good ship mount slowly up the side of 
one of these watery hills, till her prow was lifted high in air, 
then, rocking over its brow, plunge with a slight quiver down- 
ward, and plough up a briny cataract, as she struck the vale. 1 
never before realized the terrible sublimity of the sea. And yet 
it was a pride to sec how man — strong in his godlike will — could 
bid defiance to those whelming surges, and brave their wrath 
unharmed. 

We swung up and down on the billows, till we scarcely knew 
which way to stand. The most grave and sober personages sud. 
deoly found themselves reeling in a very undignified manner, 
and not a few measured their lengths on the slippery decks. 
Boxes and barrels were affected in like manner ; everything 
danced around us. Trunks ran out from under the berths ; 
packages leaped down from the shelves; chairs skipped across 
the rooms, and at table, knives, forks and mugs engaged in a 
general waltz and break down. One incident of this kind was 
rather laughable. One night, about midnight, the gale, which 
had been blowing violently, suddenly lulled, " as if," to use a sai- 
lor's phrase, •' it had been chopped off!" Instantly the ship gave 
a tremendous lurch, which was the signal for a general breaking 
loose. Two or three others followed, so violent, that for a mo- 
ment I imagined the vessel had been thrown on her beam ends. 
Trunks, crockery and barrels went banging down from one end 
of the ship to the other. The women in the steerage set up an 
awful scream, and the German emigrants, tliinking we were in 
terrible danger, commenced praying with might and main. In 
the passage near our room stood several barrels, filled with 
broken dishes, which at every lurch went banging from side to 
side, jarring the board partition and making a horrible din. I 
shall not soon forget the Babel which kept our eyes open that 

The 19th of May a calm came on. Our white wings flapped 
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idly on llie mast, and only the top-gallant sails were bent enough 
occasionally to lug us along at a mile an hour. A barque from 
Ceylon, making the most of the wind, with every rag of canvass 
set, passed us slowly on the way eastward. The sun went down 
unclouded, and a glorious starry night brooded ovei" us. Its 
clearness and brightness were to me indications of America. I 
longed to be on shore. The forests about home were then clothed 
in the delicate green of their first leaves, and that bland weather 
embraced the sweet earth like a blessing of heaven. The gentle 
breath from out the west seemed made for the odor of violets, and 
as it came to me over the slightly-ruffled deep, I thought how much 
sweeter it were to feel it, while " wasting in wood-paths the volup- 
tuous hours." 

Soon afterwards a fresh wind sprung up, which increased rap- 
idly, till every sail was bent to the full. Our vessel parted the 
brine with an arrowy glide, the ease and grace of which it is im- 
possible to describe. The breeze held on steadily for two or 
three days, which brought ns to the southern extremity of the 
Banks, Here the air felt so sharp and chilling, that I was afraid 
we might be under the lee of an iceberg, but in the evening the 
dull gray mass of clouds lifted themselves from the horizon, and 
the sun set in clear, American beauty away beyond Labrador. 
The nest morning we were enveloped in a dense fog, and the 
wind which boie us onward was of a piercing coldness. A sharp 
look-out was kept on the bow, but as we could see but a short 
distance, it might have been dangerous had we met one of the 
Arctic squadron. At noon it cleared away again, and the bank 
of fog was visible a long time astern, piled along the horizon, 
reminding me of the Alps, as seen from the plains of Piedmont. 

On the 81st, the fortunate wind which carried us from the 
Banks, failed us about thirty-iive miles from Sandy Hook. We 
lay in the midst of the mackerel fishery, with small schooners 
anchored all around us. Fog, dense and impenetrable, weighed 
on the moveless ocean, like an atmosphere of wool. The only 
incident to break the horrid monotony of the day, was the arrival 
of a pilot, with one or two newspapers, detailing the account of 
the Mexican war. We heard in theafternoon the booming of the 
surf along the low beach of Long Island — hollow and faint, like 
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r of a shell. When the mist lifted a little, we saw tha 
faint line of breakers along the shore. The Germans gathered 
on deck to sing their old, familiar songs, and their voices blended 
beautifully together in the stillness. 

Next morning at sunrise we saw Sandy Hook ; at nine o'clock 
we were telegraphed in New York by the station at Coney Island ; 
at eleven the steamer " Hercules" met us outside the Hook; and 
at noon we were gliding up the Narrows, with the whole ship's 
company of four hundred persons on deck, gazing on the beau- 
tiful shores of Staten Island and agreeing almost universally, that 
it was the most delightful scene they had ever looked upon. 

And now I close the story of my long wandering, as I began it 
• — with a lay written on the deep. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Pnrewel! to Europe ! Days have come end gone 
Since miaty England set behind the sea. 
Our ship climbs onward o'er the lifted waves, 
That gather up in ridges, mountsin-liigli, 
And like n aea-god, conscious in hia power, 
Bnffeta the suites. Starm-arousing winds 
Thnt sweep, unchecked, from frozen Labrador, 
Make wintry masic through ibe creating shrouds. 
Th' horizon's ring, that daspa the dreary view. 
Lays mistily upon the gray Atlantic'a breast, 
Shut out, at times, by bulk of sparry blue, 
That, rolling near us, heaves the swaying prow 
High on its shoulders, to descend again 
Ploughing a thousand cascades, and around 
Spreading the frothy foam. Ttese watery gultS, 
With storm, and winds far-sweeping, hem us in, 
Alone upon the waters J 

Days must pass — 
Many and weary-— between sea and sky. 
Our eyes, that long e'en now for tbe fresh green 
Of sprouting forests, and the Ihr blue Mretob 
Of regal mountains piled along the skj, 
Must see, for many an ere, the level sun 
Sheathe, with his latest gold, the heaving brxne, 
By thousand ripples shivered, or Night's pomp 
Brooding in ailenoe, ebon and profound, 
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UpOQ the murmuriEg darkness of fhe deep, 

Broken by flashings, that the parted waye 

Sends white and star-like through its hursting (bam. 

Yet not more dear the opening dawn of heaven 

Poured on the earth in an Italian May, 

When sonls take wings upon the scented air 

Of-stacrj meadows, and the yearning heart 

Pains -with deep sweotnesa in the balmy time, 

Than these graj moms, and days of misty blue, 

And surges, never-oeasing ; — for our prow 

Points to the sunset like a morning ray, 

And o'er tie waves, and through, the sweeping stormB, 

Through day and darkness, rushes ever on, 

Westward and westward still! What joy can send 

The spirit thrilling onward with the wind, 

In ontamed csultation, like the thought 

That fills the Homeward Bound 1 

Country and homel 
Ah ! not the oharm of alver-tongued romance. 
Born of the feudal time, nor whatsoe'er 
Of dying glory fills the golden realms 
Of perished song, where heaven-descended Art 
Still boast? her later triumphs, can compare 
With that one thought of liberty inherited— 
Of free life giv'n by fathers who were free, 
And to be left to children freer still ! 
That pride and consciousness of manhood, caught 
From boyish musings on the holy graves 
Of hero-martyrs, and from every form 
Which virgin Nature, mighty and unchainedj 
Takes in an empire not less proudly so — 
Inspired in mountain airs, untainted yet 
By thousand generations' breathing— felt 
Like a near presence in the awful depths 
Of unhewn forests, and upon the steep 
^Vllere ^ant rivers take their maddening plunge- 
Has grown impatient of the stifling damps 
Which hover close on Europe's shackled soil. 
Content to tread awhilo the holy steps 
Of Art and Genius, sacred through all time. 
The spirit breathed that dull, oppressive air — 
Whiii, freighted with its tyrant-clouds, o'crweigha 
The upward ihrob of many a cation's soul — 
Amid those olden memories, felt the thrall, 
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But kept the birth-right of lis freer Home. 
Here, on tie world's blue highway, comes again 
The voice of Freedom, heard amid the roar 
Of sundered billows, while above the waya 
Rise visions of the forest and the stream. 
Like trailing robes the morning mists uproll, 
Torn by the mouctjiin pines ; the Sasbiag rilla 
Shont downward through iiie hoUons of the valeB ; 
Down tte great river's bosom shining sails 
Gflide with a gradual motion, while from all — 
Hamlet, and bowered homestead, and proud l«wn — 
Voices of joy ring far up into heaven ! 

Yet louder, winds '. Vige on our Iteel, js waves, 
SwiR as the spirit's yearnings ! We would ride 
"With a loud stormy molioii o'er your crests, 
"With tempests shouting like a sndden joy — 
Interpreting our triumph ! 'Tia your voice, 
Ye nncliaiDed elements, aione can speak 
The sympathetic feeling of tlie ft'ee — 
Tbe airovry impulse of the Homeward Bound ! 



I shall not attempt to describe the exdtemetil of that afternoon. 
After thirty-seven days between sky and water, any shore would 
have been beautiful) but when it was home, after we had been two 
years absent, during an age when lime is always slow, it required a 
powerful effort to maintain any propriety of manner. The steward 
prepared a parting dinner, much better than any we had had at sea ; 
but I tried in vain to eat. Never were trees such a glorious green 
as those around the Quarantine Buildings, where we lay to for half 
au hour, to be visited by the physician. The day was cloudy, and 
thick mist hung on the tops of the hills, but I folt as if 1 could never 
tire looking at the land.. 

At last we approached the city. It appeared smaller than when 
I left, but this might have been because I was habituated to the 
broad distances of the sea. Our scanty baggage was brought on 
deck, for the inspection of the custom-house officer, but wo were 
neither annoyed nor delayed by (he o])eration. Ttie steamer by 
this time had taken us to the pier at Pine-street wharf, and the alight 
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jar of the vessel as she came alongside, sent a thrill of delight 
through our frames. But when finally the ladder was let down, and 
we sprang upon the pier, it was with an electric shock, as if of recog- 
nition from the very soil. It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and we were glad that night was so ne^^ at hand After such 
strong excitement, and even bewilderment of feeling as we had 
known since morning, the prospect of rest was very attractne 

But no sooner were we fairly deposited in a hotel, than we must 
needs see the city again. How we had talked o^ er Ihis hour ' How 
we had thought of the life, the neatne'.s, the (.onifort of our Amen 
can cities, when rambling through some faith) ind depopulated 
capital of the Old World ! At first sight, our anticipations were not 
iwrne out; there had been heavy rain? for a week or two, and the 
streets were not remarkably clean ; houses were being built up or 
taken down, on all sides, and the number of tiees in full folnge, 
every where visible, gave us the idea of aa immea&e unfinished 
country town. I took this back, it is true, the nest morning when the 
sun was bright and the streets were thronged with people But what 
activity, what a restless eagerness and e^en keenness of expression 
on every countenance ! I could not ha*e believed that the general 
cast of the American face was so sharp, vet nothing was so re 
markable as the perfect independence of manner whidi we noticed 
in all, down to the very children. I can ea»aly conceive how this 
should jar with the feelings of a stranger, accustomed to the defer- 
ence, not to say servility, in which the largest class of the people 
of Europe is trained ; but it was a most refrc'ihing change lo us 

Life at sea sharpens one's sensibilities to the sounds and scents 
of land, in a very high degree. We noticed a difference in the at- 
mosphere of different streets, and in the scent of leases and grass, 
which a land friend who was with us failed entirely to distinguish. 
The nest day, as we left New-York, and in perfect exultation of 
spirit sped across New Jersey, (which was ne^er half so beautiful 
to our eyes,) I could feel nothing but one continued sensation of the 
country — fragrant hay-field and wild clesimg garden ind marshy 
hollow, and the cool shadow of the woodland's — I wis bv turns pos- 
■ewed with the spirit of them all. The twilight deepened as wn 
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passed down the Delaware ; I stood on the promenade deck and 
watched the evening star kindling through the cloudless flush of 
sunset, while the winds that came over the glassy river hore me the 
odor of long.remembered meadow flowers. We asked each other 
what there was in the twilights of Florence and Vallambrosa more 
delicious than this t 

A night in neat, cheerful, home-like Philadelphia, whose dimen- 
sions were also a little shrunken in our eyes, and a glorious June 
morning broke on the last day of our pilgrimage. Again we were 
on the Delaware, pacing the deck in rapture at the green, luxuriant 
beauty of its shores. Is it not worth years of absence, to learn how 
fo love one's land aa it should be loved 1 Two or three hours 
brought us to Wilmington, in Delaware, and within twelve miles of 
home. Now came the realization of a plan we had talked over a 
hundred times, to keep up our spirits when the weather was gloomy, 
or the journey lay through some waste of barren country. Our 
knapsacks, which had been laid down in Paris, were again taken 
up, slouched German hats substituted for our modern black eylin. 
ders, belt and blouse donned, and the pilgrim stalF grasped for the 
rest of our journey. But it was part of our plan, that we should 
not reach home till after nightfall ; we could not think of seeing any 
one we knew before those who were nearest to us; and so it was 
necessary to wait a few hours before starting. 

The time came ; that walk of three or four hours seemed longer 
than many a day's tramp of thirty miles, but every step of the way 
■was familiar ground. The people we met stared, laughed, or look, 
ed suspiciously ai\er us, but we were quite insensible to any obser- 
vation. We only counted the fields, measured the distance from 
hill to hill, and watched the gradual decline of tiie broad, bright sun. 
It went down at last, and our homes were not far ofl: When the 
twilight grew deeper, we parted, and each thought what an esperi- 
enee lay between that moment and the next morning. I took to the 
fields, plunged into a sea of dewy clover, and made for a ligh 
which began to glimmer as it grew darker. When I reached it 
and looked with the most painful excitement through the window Oi 
the unsuspecting group within, there was not ono face miseiiig. 
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CHAPTER ^LIX., 

ADVICE AND INFOKMATION FOR PEDESTRIANS. 

AiTHonaH the narralive of my joumej with knapsack and 
staff," is now strictly finished, a few more words of explanation 
seem necessary, to describe more fully the method of trsveling 
which we adopted, I add them the more wUhngly as it is my be 
lief that many, whose circumstances are similar to mme, desire to 
undertake the same romantic journey. Some matter-of-fact state- 
ments may he to them useful as well as interesting. 

To see Europe as a pedestrian requires little preparation, if the 
traveler is willing to forego some of the refinements of living to 
which he may have heen accustomed, for the sake of the new and 
inleresting fields of ohservation which will be opened to him. He 
must be content to sleep on hard beds, and partake of coarse fare ; 
to undei^ rudeness at times from the officers of the police and the 
porters of palaces and galleries ; or to travel for hours in rain and 
storm, without finding a shelter. The knapsack will at first be 
heavy upon the shoulders, the feet will be sore and the limbs weary 
with the day's walk, and sometimes the spirit will begin lo flag un- 
der the general fatigue of body. This, however, soon passes over. 
In a week's time, if the pedestrian does not attempt too much on 
setting out, his limbs are stronger, and his gait more firm and vigor- 
ous ; he lies down at night with a feeling of refreshing rest, sleeps 
with a soundness undisturbed hy a single dream, that seems almost 
like death, if he has been accustomed to restless nights ; and rises 
invigorated in heart and frame for the next day's journey. The 
coarse blaok bread of the peasant inas, with cheese no less coarse, 
and a huge mug of milk or the nourishing beer of Germany, have 
18* 
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a relish to hie keen appetite, which excites his own as^toni^hii enl 
And if he is willing to regard all inciviliiy ind attempts at impost 
tion as valuable le sons in the stud^ of humin natuie and to keep 
his temper and chetifulness in any silualion whith may try them, 
he is prepared to walk thr ugh the whole of Europe, with more real 
pleasiiro o hinnself and far more profit, than if he journeyed in 
style and enjoyed (') the ^o^st^nt services of couriers and valeU de 



Should his means hecome unusually scant, he will find it possible 
to travel on an amazingly small pittance, and with more actual 
bodily comfort than would seem possible, to one who has not tried 
it. I was more than once obliged to walk a number of days in suc- 
cession, on less than a franc a day, and found that by far the great- 
est drawback lo my enjovmenl was the fear that I might be without 
relief when this allowance should be exhausted One observes, ad- 
mires, wondera ind learn* quite as exleiisiveh under such circum- 
stances, as if ht had unlimited meins Perhaps some account of 
this truly pilgrim like journeying maj possess a little interest for 
the general reader 

The only expense that cannot be reduced at will in Europe, is 
that for sleeping You ma^ live on a crust of bread a day, but 
lower than four cents for a bed you cannot go ' In Germany this 
is the regular pnce paid b-y ti a^ eling journey men and no one need 
wish for a mere comfirtablerestmg place than those massive boxes, 
(when you hate become accustomed to their shortness,) with their 
coarse but clean linen sheets ani healthy matresses of airnw. In 
Italy the pnce \aries from half a paul tn a paul {ten cents,) but a 
person somewhat familnr with the language would not often be 
asked more than the former price for which he hm «t bed stuffed 
with corn-husks large enough for at least three men I was asked 
in France five sous in all the village inns from Marseilles to Dieppe. 
The pedestrian cares far more for a good rest, than for the quality 
of his fare, and a walk of thirty miles prepares him to find it, on the 
hardest couch, I usually rose before sunrise, and immediately be- 
gan the day's journey, the cost of lodging having be^n paid the night 
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before— a universal custom among the common inns, wliich are fre- 
queated by the peasantry. At the next village, 1 would buy a loaf 
of the hard brown bread, witli some cheese, or butter, or whatever 
Bub&tantial addition could be made at trifling cost, and breakfast up- 
on a bank by the roadside, lying at full length on the dewy grass, 
and using my knapsack as a table. I might also mention that a 
leathern pouch, fastened to one side of this table, contained a knife 
and fork, and one or two solid tin boxes, for articles which could not 
be carried m the pocket. A similar pouch at the other side held 
pen and ink, and a small bottle, which was filled sometimes with the 
fresh water of the streams, and sometimes with the common countrj- 
wine, of the year's vintage, which costs from three to six sous the 

Ailer walking more than half the distance to be accomplished, 
with half an hour's rest, dinner would be made in the same manner, 
and while we rested the full hour allotted to the mid-day halt, guide- 
books would be examined, journals written, a sketch made of the 
landscape, or our minds refreshed by reading a passage in Milton or 
Childe Harold. If it was during the cold, wet days of winter, we 
sought a rock, or sometimes the broad abutment of a chance bridge, 
upon which to lie ; m summer, it mattered little whether we rested 
in sun or shade, under a bright or rainy sky. The vital energy 
which this life in the open aii' gives to the constitution, is remarka- 
ble. The very sensation of health and strength becomes a positive 
luxury, and the heart overflows with its buoyant exuberance of cheer- 
fulness. Every breath of the fresh morning air was like a draught 
of some sparkling elixir, gifted with all the potency of the undis- 
covered Fountain of Youth. We felt pent and oppressed within the 
walls of a dwelling ; it was far more agreeable to march in the face 
of a driving shower, under whose beating the blood grew fresh and 
warm, than to sit by a dull fireplace, waiting for it to cease. Al. 
though I had lived mainly upon a farm till the age of seventeen, and 
was accustomed to out-door exercise, I never before felt how much 
life one may draw from air and sunshine alone. 

Thus, what at first was bprne as a hardship, became at last an 
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enjoyment, and there seemed to me no situation so extreme, that i 
did not possess some charm to my mind, which made me unwiilioj 
to shrink from the experience. Still, as one depth of endurance 
after another was reached, the words of Cicero would recur to me 
as encouragement—" Perhaps even this may hereafter be remem 
bered with pleasure." Once only, while waiting six days at Lyons 
in gloomy weather and among harsh people, without a sous, and 
with a strong doubt of receiving any relief, I became indiiferent to 
what might happen, aad would have passively met any change foi 
the worse— as men who have been exposed to shipwreck for days, 
scarce make an effort to save themselves when the vessel strikes at 
last. 

One little experience of this kind, though less desperate, may be 
worth relating. It happened during my stay in Florence ; and what 
might not a man bear, for the sake of living in the midst of such a pa- 
radise 1 My comrade and I had failed to receive a remjjtanee at the 
expected time, and our funds had gone down to zero. The remaining 
ane of our trio of Americans, who had taken a suite of rooms in 
company, a noble-hearted Kentuckian, shared his own means with us, 
till what he had in Florence was nearly exhausted. His banker 
lived in Leghorn, and he concluded to go there and draw for more, 

instead of having it sent through a correspondent. B decided 

to accompany him, and two young Englishmen, who ]iad just arrived 
on foot from Geneva, joined the parly. They resolved on making 
an adventure out of the expedition, and it was accordingly agreed 
that Ihey should take one of the market-boats of the Arno, and sail 
down to Pisa, more than fifty miles distant, by the river. We paid 
one or two visits to the western gate of the city, where numbers oi' 
these craft always lie at anchor, and struck a bargain with a sturdy 
boatman, that he should take them for a scudo (about one dollar) 
each. 

The hour of starting was nine o'clock in the evening, and I ac- 
compamed them to the starting place. The boat had a slight canvaii 
covering, and the crew consisted only of the owner and his son An- 
tonio, a boy of ten. I shall not recount their voyage all that night. 
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{which was so cold, that they tied each other up in the boatman's 
meal-bags, around tlie neck, and lay down in a heap on the ribbed 
bottom of the boat,) nor their adventures in Pisa and Leghorn. 
They were to be absent three or four days, and had left me money 
enough to live upon in the meantime, but the next morning an un- 
expected expense consumed nearly the whole of il. I had about 
four crazie (three cents) a day for my meals, and by spending one 
of these for bread, and the remainder for ripe figs, of which one 
crazie will purchase fifteen or twenty, I managed to make a diminu- 
tive breakfast and dinner, but was careful not to take much exercise, 
on account of the increase of hunger. As it happened, my friends 
remained two days longer than I had expected, and the last two 
crazie I had were expended for one day's provisions. 1 then decid- 
ed to try the next day without any thing, and actually felt a curi- 
osity to know what one's sensations would he, on experiencing two 
or three days of starvation. I knew that if the feeling should be- 
come insupportable, I coiald easily walk out to the mountain of 
Fiesole, where a fine fig orchard shaded lie old Roman amphithea- 
tre. But the experiment was broken off in its commencement, by 
the arrival of the absent ones, in the middle of the night. Such is 
the weakness of human nature, that on finding I should not want 
for breakfast, I arose from bed, and ate two or three figs which, by 
a st on e ert n I ad sa ed from the scanty allowance of the day. 
loyeaels cdn o show that the severest deprivation is 
very eas v bo n and ha is worth bearing for what it teaches. 

So a o hen a s orm ame up at nightfall, while we were a 
league d an f om he end of our journey, after the first natural 
shrnk g fon ts olence was over, there was a sublime pleasure 
in walk n^ n the n dst of darkness and dashing rain. There have 
been ne hen the sky was black, just revealing its deeps of 
whelmmg cloud, and the winds full of the cold, fresh, saddening 
spirit of the storm, which I would not have exchanged for the bright- 
ness of a morning beside the sea. 

A few words in relation to a pedestrian's equipment may be of 
aorte practical value. An idea of the general appearance of the 
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traveling coalume of a German student, which I adopted as the most 
serviceable and agreeable, may be obtained froni the portrait accon> 
panying this volume, but there are many small particulars, in addi. 
tion, which I have often been asked to give. It is the best plan to 
take DO more clothing than is absolutely required, as the traveler 
will not desire to carry more than fifteen pounds on his back, knap, 
sack included. A single suit of good dark cloth, with a supply of 
linen, will be amply sufficient. The strong linen blouse, eoofined by 
a leather belt, will protect it from the dust, and when this is thrown 
aside on entering a city, the traveler makes a very respectable ap- 
pearance. The slouched hat of linely-woven felt, is a delightful 
covering to the head, serving at the same time as umbrella or night- 
cap, traveling dress or visiting costume. No one should neglect a 
good cane, which, besides its feeling of companionship, is equal to 
from three to five miles a day, and may serve as a defence against 
banditti, or savage Bohemian dogs. In the Alps, the tall staves, 
pointpd with iron, and topped with a curved chamois horn, can be 
bought for a franc apiece, and are of great assistance in crossing 
ice-fields, or sustaining the weight of the body in descending steep 
and difficult passes. 

An umbrella is inconvenient, unless it is short and may be strapped 
on the knapsack, but even then, an ample cape of oiled silk or India 
rubber cloth is far preferable. The pedestrian need not be particu- 
lar in this respect ; he will soon grow accustomed to an occasional 
drenching, and 1 am not sure that men, like plants, do not thrive 
under it, when they have outgroWT the hot-house nature of civiliza- 
tion, in a life under the open heaven. A portfolio, capable of hard 
service, with a guide-book or two, pocket-compass and spy-glass, 
completes the contents of the knapsack, though if there is still a 
small corner to spare, I would recommend that it be filled with 
pocket editions of one or two of the good old English classics. It is 
a rare delight to sit down in the gloomy fastnesses of the Hartz, or 
in the breezy valleys of Styria, and read the majestic measures of 
our glorious Saxon bards. Milton is first fully appreciated, when 
you look up from his page to the snowy ramparts of the Alps, which 
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shut out all but the Heaven of whose beauty he sang ; and all times 
and places are fitting for the uniyersal Shakspeare. Childe Harold 
bears such a glowing impress of the scenery on which Byron's eye 
has dwelt, that it spoke to me like the answering heart of a friend, 
from the crag of Draehenfels, in the rushing of the arrowy Riione, 
and heside the breathing marbles of the Vatican and the Capitjl. 

A little facility in sketching from nature is a most useful and de- 
lightful accomplishment for the pedestrian. He may bring away 
the features of wild and unvisited landscapes, the picturesque fronts 
of peasant cottages and wayside shrines, or the simple beauty of 
some mountain child, watching his her<f of goats. Though having 
little knowledge and no pracdce in the art, I persevered in my 
awkward attempts, and was soon able to take a rough and rapid, 
but tolerably correct outline of almost any scene. These memori- 
als of two years of travel have now a value to me, which I would 
not exchange for the finest engravings, however they might eseel in 
faithful representation. Another article of equipment, which I had 
almost forgotten lo mention, is a small bottle of the heat Cogniac, 
with which to bathe the feet, morning and evening, for the first week 
or two, or as long as they continue tender with the exercise. It was 
also very strengfhening and refreshing, when the body was miusu- 
ally weary with a long day's walking or climbing, to use as an oirf. 
ward stimulant ; for T never had occasion lo apply it internally. 
Many of the German students wear a wicker flask, slung over their 
shoulder, containing kirschwasser, which they mix with the water 
of the mountain streams, but this is not at all necessary to the travel- 
er's health and comfort. 

These students, with all their irregularities, are a noble, warm- 
hearted class, and make the best companions in the world. During 
the months of August and September, hundreds of them ramble 
through Switzerland and the Tyrol, extending their route sometimes 
to Venice and Rome. With their ardent love for every t hing re- 
publican, they will always receive an American heartily, consecrate 
him as a hursch, and admit him to their fellowship. With the most 
uf them, an economy of expense is part of the habit of their student- 
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life, and they are only spendthrifts on the artieles of beer and lo- 
bftcen. A month's residence in Heidelberg, tlio most beautiful pleice 
in Germany, will serve fo make the young American acquainted 
with their habits, and able to join them for an adventurous ibot- 
ioumey, with the greatest advantage to himself. 

We always accepted a companion, of whatever kind, while walk- 
ing — from chimney-sweeps to barons. In a strange country one 
can leam something from every peasant, and we neglected no op- 
portunity, not only to obtain information, but to impart it. We found 
every where great curiosity respecting America, and we were always 
glad to tell them all they wished to know. In Germany, we were 
generally taken for Germans from some part of the country where 
the dialect was a little different, or, if they remarked our foreign 
•pisculiarities, they supposed we were either Poles, Russians, or 
Swiss. The greatest ignorance in relation to America, prevails 
among the common people. They imagine we are a savage race, 
without intelligence and almost without law Persons of edtication, 
who had some slight knowledge of our h storj showed a curiowty 
to know something of our political condition They are taught by 
the German newspapers (which are unler a strict censorship in this 
respect) to look only at the evil in our country and they almost in- 
variably began by adverting to Slaverv and Repudiation While 
we admitted, often with shame and mortification the existence of 
things so inconsistent with true repablicanism we endeavored to 
make them comprehend the advantages enjoyed by the free citizen 
—the complete equality of birth — which places Amenca despite 
her sins, far above any other nation on earth I could plainh see, 
by the kindling eye and half-suppressed sigh that they appreciated 
a freedom so immeasurably greater than that which thej enjoved 

In large cities we always preferred to take the second or third- 
rate hotels, which are generally visited by merchant^ and persons 
who travel on business ; for, with the same comforts as the first 
rank, they are nearly twice as cheap. \ triielei with a gu 1e- 
book and a good pair of eyes, can alsc d spensr wi I the services 
of a courier, whose duty it is to conduct strangers about the ci^, 
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from one lion to another. We chose rather to find out and view the 
" sights " at our leisure. In small villages, where we were often 
obliged to stop, we chose the best hotels, which, particularly in 
Northern Germany and in Italy, are none too good. But if it was 
a post, that is, a town where the post-chaise stops to change horses, 
we usually avoided the post-hotel, where one must pay high for 
having curtains before his windows and a more elegant cover on hii 
bed. In the less splendid country inns, we always found neat, com- 
fortable lodging, and a pleasant, friendly reception from the people, 
TJiey saluted us on entering, with " Be you welcome," and on leav. 
ing, wished ua a pleasant journey and good fortune. The host, when 
he brought us supper or breakfast, lifted his cap, and wished us a 
good appetite — and when he lighted ua to our chambers, left us with 
" May you sleep well !" We generally found honest, friendly peo- 
ple ; they delighted in telling us about the country around ; what 
ruins there were in the neighborhood — and what strange legends 
were connected with them. The only part of Europe where it is 
unpleasant to travel in this manner, is Bohemia. We could scarcely 
find a comfortable inn ; the people all spoke an unknown language, 
and were not particularly celebrated for their honesty. Beside this, 
travelers rarely go on foot in those regions ; we were frequently 
taken for traveling handworker, and subjected to imposition. 

With regard to passports, although they were vexatious and often 
expensive, we found little difficulty when we had acquainted our- 
selves with the regulations concerning them. In France and Ger- 
many they are comparatively little trouble ; in Italy they are the 
traveler's greatest annoyance. Americans are treated with lesa 
strictness, in this respect, than citizens of other nations, and, owing 
to the absence of rank among us, they also enjoy greater advantages 
of acquaintance and intercourse. 

The expenses of traveling in England, although much greater 
than in our own country, may, as we learned by experience, be 
brought, through economy, within the same compass. Indeed, it is 
my belief, from observation, that, with few exceptions, throughout 
Europe, where a traveler enjoys the same comfort and abundance 
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as in America, he must pay the same prices. The principal differ- 
ence is, that he only pays for what he gets, so that, if he be content 
with the necessities of life, without its luxuries, the expense is in 
propori:io«. 

The best coin for the traveler's purpose, is English gold, which 
passes at a considerable premium on the Continent, and is readily 
accepted at all the principal hotels. Having to earn my means as I 
went along, I was obliged to have money forwarded in small remit- 
tances, generally in drafts on the house of Hotiingeiir & Co., in 
Paris, which could be cashed in any large city of Europe. If only 
a short tour is intended, and the pedestrian's means are Limited, he 
may easily carry the necessary amount with him. There is little 
danger of robbery for those who journey in such an humble style. 
I never lost a single article in this manner, and rarely had any feel- 
ing but that of perfect security. No part of our own country is 
safer in this respect than Germany, Switzerland or France. Italy 
still bears an unfortunate reputation for hones h d fil f I 

Apennines and the hollows of the Roman Cam ag 
banditti, and persons who travel in their ow ft 

plundered. I saw the caves and hiding-pla 
among the evergreen shrubbery, in the pass o A 
Spoleto, but a=! we had a dragoon in the crazy d 

no hinderance from them, A Swedish gentle Ro 

he had walked from Ancona, through the mo E 

Cit/, partly by night, but that, although he me meam tg 

faces, he was not disturbed in any way. An English artist of ray 
acquaintance walked from Leghorn along the Tuscan and Tyrrbeni 
coast to Civita Vecchia, through a barren and savage district, over, 
grown with aloes and cork-trees, without experiencing any trouble, 
except from the extreme curiosity of the ignorant inhabitants. The 
fastnesses of the Abruzzi have been explored with like facility by 
daring pedestrians ; indeed, the sight of a knapsack seems to serve 
as a free passport with all highwaymen. 

I have given, at times, through the foregoing chapters, the cost 
of portions of my journey and residence in various cities of Europe. 
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The cheapest country for traveling, as far as my experience extend- 
ed, is Southern Germany, where one can travel comfortably oh 
twenty-five cents a day. Italy and the south of France come next 
in order, and are but little m6re expensive ; then follow Switzerland 
and Northern Germany, and lastly. Great Britain. The cheapest 
city, and one of the pleasantest in the world, is Florence, where wo 
breakfasted on five cents, dined sumptuously on twelve, and went to 
a good opera for ten. A man would find no difficulty in spending a 
year there, for about $250. This fact may be of some importance 
to those whose health requires such a stay, yet are kept back from 
attempting the voyage through fear of the expense. Counting the 
passage to Leghorn at fifty or sixty dollars, it will be seen how little 
is necessary for a year's enjoyment of the sweet atmosphere of lialy. 
In addition to these particulars, the following connected estimate 
will better show the minimum expense of a two years' pilgrimage; 



Voyage to Liverpool, in ihe second cabin. 
Three weeks' travel in Ireland nnd Scotland, 
: shillinga a day. 



From Lon 



o Hei< 



A monlh nt Heidelberg, and trip to FrBnkfbrl, 
Seven months in Frankfort, at $10 per month, 
Fuel, passports, eJcuiBions and other expenses, 
Tour through Cassel, the llattz, Saiony, AnBtria, 
A month in Frankfort, 
From Frankfurt ihrongh Switzerland, and over the Alps to 
From Milan to Genoa, 
Eipenses from Genoa to Florence, 
Four months in Florence, 
Eight days' journey from Florence to Rome, two weeks ui 
to Maraeilles, and journey to Paris, 

From Paris lo London. 

Sis weeks in London, at thret shillings a day. 

Passage home, .... 
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